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©) CRACKED ICE propucepd By 
THIS SHIP WILL SUPPLY THOUSANDS 
OF U.S. SODA FOUNTAINS. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 
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LEADING TWIN PORTS INDUSTRY. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 





©) SNEEZES HELPED DEVELOP ONE 


Fact. After Pearl Harbor, the Army 
secretly installed troops, air bases and 
bristling defense works to protect Lake 
Superior shipping . . . but no enemy attack 
was ever made. At stake was 85% of all iron 
ore going to U. S. steel mills, shipped from 
the Lake Superior region—much of it from 
Duluth and Superior. Northern Pacific, 
which hauls ore to dockside from the Cuyuna 
Range, salutes the Army and the Twin Ports 
for a great victory, well earned. 


Fact. This ‘‘reservoir’ is Lake Superior, 
world’s largest body of fresh water. Water 
from the lake—miraculously clean, soft, and 
ice-cold—is drawn directly into city mains 
through intake pipes running a quarter-mile 
out from shore. 


Fiction. The Mackinaw, most powerful 
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ice breaker afloat, serves more importan 
needs. Launched last December, it imme 
diately freed four seagoing freighters, buil 
in booming shipyards of the Twin Ports, fo1 
ocean service. By ramming passages in wintel 
ice, the Mackinaw will add weeks to tha 
lake shipping season . . . bring extra cargoes 
of ore, coal, grain, flour, gasoline and other 
products to and from the Twin Ports. . . and 
thus add still more traffic at America’ 
second busiest harbor. 


Fact. Clean, pollen-free air in this region 
which gives hay-fever sufferers blessed relie! 
has helped make tourist business a majo 
industry, ranking with such others as steel 
and wire products, fishing, refrigerators, an¢ 
marine engines. After victory, Norther 
Pacific trains will again carry thousands td 
this lovely, ‘‘sneeze-proof”’ vacationland. 
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defines it . . . and he's willing and able, because 
he's backed by a great organization, to offer you 
a service that has no peer in punctuality and 
smooth operation. 

Ask him for details. Learn the facts that have 
seen DECATUR grow from an idea to one of the 
most prominent concerns in the business. Know the 
DECATUR better-shipping-ideas that have won the 
patronage of thousands of leading shippers. Know 
of the modern equipment .. . the great network 
of terminals . . . the vast organization of expert 
traffic engineers, pilots, dispatchers, handlers, 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 
August 


around the world y 


The war has taught us a great many 
things about materials handling that 
will be translated into more effective 
and economical shipping by train, 
truck, boat and air—for domestic or 
export trade. 


SIGNODE SERVICE covers the field 
from light box strapping to palletized 
or bundled loads of heavy steel. 
Each commodity has it’s own 
requirements for proper packing. 
These we know, and pass on to man- 
ufacturers in the form of low product 
protection costs and, in many in- 
stances, reduced freight rates. 


A survey of your shipping 
procedure is now in order... 
your Signode representative 
will be glad to consult. Some 
of his suggestions may save 
you money~use his services. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 
364 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

451 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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cr . 
ronhiers TO SPARE 


Are you one of those who believe that America to those in quest of wider fields of opportunity. 


has reached her “Last Frontier’? If so, we invite The Seaboard Air Line Railway, too, is imbued 


you to take a look at Alabama. with the spirit of the pioneer. We have a kindred 


Here is a goodly land—where every factor is feeling for those who are seeking new worlds to 


present for the building of the highest prosperity conquer. 


that civilization has yet known. Fertile soils, vast If you are looking for frontiers of new oppor- 


forests, unbelievable mineral wealth and other tunity, we say: “Raise your sights. Take a look at 


natural resources in variety and abundance beckon Alabama.” 


If you want a reprint of this 

== advertisement in full color, 

Buy more write Seaboard Air Line 
WAR BONDS! Railway, Norfolk 10,Virginia 
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aan Think in the Air 


with your feet on the ground 


Try American Airlines’ International Airfreight Now 


MERICAN AIRLINES’ International Airfreight is a profitable, 
A low-cost method of moving your everyday merchandise 
shipments by air all the way between points throughout the 
U. S. and principal cities in Mexico and Central America. 
The entire haul is made on a single shipping document and 
port-of-entry delays are eliminated. 

Airfreight, introduced by American Airlines, is proving daily 
in many lines of business and industry that an almost limit- 
less variety of merchandise can be shipped profitably by air. 

Consult American’s Airfreight research staff and Airfreight 
sales engineers now. Learn how American Airlines’ Interna- 
tional Airfreight can work for you. Learn how “hidden trans- 
portation costs” can be drastically reduced. Plan and test now 
to adjust your marketing and merchandising in terms of low- 
cost air transportation. When more cargo equipment is avail- 
able, the opportunities for forward-looking shippers will be 
as great as their imaginations permit. 

Write to Airfreight Division, American Airlines, 100 East 


42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES System 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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Whole meals frozen and shipped in paper. More jobs here. 


Postwar Jobs— 


ITH VICTORY, servicemen and war 

workers alike are going to need 
jobs. How many there will be, no one 
can say. But this much is known: 


Business management is already lay- 
ing plans to meet as quickly as possible 
the demand for goods that will exist 
when the war ends—and doing this will 
make jobs by the thousands. 


Take the paper industry. Not only 
will paperboard, for packing and ship- 
ping postwar products, be needed by 
the thousands of tons, but new uses for 


paper—grown out of war discoveries— 


will increase that demand many times. 


Wrapped 


By" 


Long-las 


Imagine plasticized paper, for ex- 
ample, so tough that roofing tiles can be 
made of it. Imagine it so sturdy that it 
can be built into light-weight furniture. 
Imagine paper so soft, yet so resistant 
to tearing, that sheets and pillowcases 
for hospital use can be made of it. 


These, and many other exciting new 
uses, will increase the demand for paper 
—and demand for goods makes jobs. 


The paper industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 
quette, that are planning now for post- 
war employment. 


If you have a war job, stay on it—there’ll be lots of opportunities after Victory! 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Up in Paper! 


After the war, there will be lots of op- 
portunities. So, if you are on a war job, 
stay on it until Uncle Sam says it’s fin- 
ished. Victory must come first. 


A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
In The Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Just What Is Integration? 


Words have a peculiar way of becoming symbols 
® for causes. Away back in the fourth century, 
Christendom was reft and torn over the matter of 
homoousion although probably not one in a hundred 
of the bitter contestants had the slightest idea of what 
the word meant. The British empire, in the later middle 
ages, barely preserved its unity in a century-long strug- 
gle over a statute called premunire even though, long 
before the strife died out, hardly anyone remembered 
what the controversial law was about. In a much more 
recent day, the solid American virtue of isolationism 
fell into deep disrepute because the bulk of the Ameri- 
can public came in some inexplicable way to consider 
the word synonimous with appeasement, ultra-pacifism, 
or even near-treason. 

Something similar is happening these days over the 
plain English word integration. In its simplest dic- 
tionary definition, the word means “the bringing to- 
gether of parts into a whole.” It is not a new word as 


applied to transportation. Bancroft says it was used 


in the early days of the almost parallel development of 
the post-road and the canal in this country. We know, 
too, that when the railroads first came into being, their 
lines were drawn from deepwater to canal ports, thus 
bringing about, in a measure, integration among the 
ocean, rail and canal carriers. 

The obvious need for transportation integration— 
in the dictionary sense, of course—has been illustrated 
in our day by the establishment of joint rate arrange- 
ments between the railroads, on the one hand, and the 
inland barge lines on the other. We do not now intend 
to go into the equity of those arrangements, under 
which government subsidized water carriers have been 
the beneficiaries of rates forced on the railroads 
through which the railroads, in a sense, have been re- 
quired to assist in the establishment of routes to com- 
pete with themselves. 

Perhaps the shippers who are able to use the joint 
rail-barge routes and rates have advocated them 
strenuously principally because of the lower rates they 
were to enjoy. But so far as the general public accepted 
the arrangements as a natural thing, its reactions were 







required to operate, inefficiently and expensively, as 





based on the purely natural opinion that such facilities, \ 
in order to be of the greatest usefulness, ought not be , 
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separate entities when, physically, they constituted a 
single facility in fact. 

Now we have two other factors in the picture— 
the highway carrier and the airplane. In the normal 
definition of the word, integration simply means that 
these, too, should be so built into the national trans- 
portation pattern that it may be possible for the person 


who wants to travel from one place to another, or the | 
shipper who wants to send his goods to market may | 


think about the movement as one of transportation}\| 
rather than one to be performed via one or the other 


of four separate and distinct modes of movement. 
Given all the circumstances—geographical and 
industrial—it may well be that it is more efficient to 
transport a shipment from A to X by highway rather 
than by rail; more cheaply by water than by rail or 
highway; more quickly by air than by any one of the 
other three. But it is equally possible that the most 


efficient, the cheapest | or the fastest may ~ by a com- , 
_bination of two or more of the four.” 


fo 

S MATTERS STAND, the shipper has his choice 

where more than one facility is available, but it is 
a restricted choice. Moreover, the transportation agency 
he chooses not infrequently must traverse territory 
where the safety, speed or economy of one of the other 
agencies using another type of facility is obvious. 
Neither the shipper nor the transportation agency can 
do anything about it so long as, the law being what it is, 
each transportation agency remains locked, so to speak, 
within the rigid framework of the facility it was orig- 
inally set up to use. 

We think it is a matter of elementary’ logic to say 
that integration of transportation facilities, so that 
routes, services and rates may be built on the service 
performed over the distance desired without specific 
reference as to whether all or part of the movement 
takes place in a box car, a truck, a hold or a fuselage, 
would result in efficiency and economy. Theoretical 
economics—and most of the economics they teach in 
schools is theoretical, despite text-book axioms and 
rules—say that such integration ought to result in bet- 
ter and cheaper service for the shipping and traveling 
public. 

__.The trouble is that we are not dealing in theory. 
here are two highly practical factors that cannot be 


ignored. In the first place, thorough integration of our 
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LIFTS OR LOWERS A TON LOAD 
WITH SMOOTH HYDRAULIC POWER 


@ CUTS LOADING TIME 


Users report savings of 50% over the old- 
fashioned back-breaking manual method of load- 
ing and unloading. It takes just 10 seconds for 
one man with a Fruehauf Endgate to lift a ton to 
truck-bed level. 


® SAVES LABOR COSTS 


“Brawn-power” is expensive to lift or lower loads. 
Think of the savings in handling your loads by 
“engine-power’. You do the job quicker—with 
less danger of injury to men and to goods. 


@ INCREASE EARNING POWER 


Your Trucks and Trailers make more trips per 
day when loads are lifted and lowered the 
“hydraulic-way”. You actually haul more goods. 
One driver does the work of several. 


. Write for a free copy 
of oe fully illustrated booklet, 
' “Bryehauf Elevating Endgate."* 








LOADS FROM GROUND TO FLOOR 


LEVEL IN ONLY 10 SECONDS 


WHY OPERATORS PREFER 
THE FRUEHAUF ENDGATE 


e Loads from ground level « Lifts up to a 
ton * Tapered loading lip * One control 
lever e Stops automatically «+ Over-load 
safety valve « Loads from any height 
e Perfect weight balance « Simple to in- 
stall ¢ Built to endure e Fully guaranteed. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


FR GE; AA UF NESE er N vente 


FOR TRUCKS 


AND TRAILERS 
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American transportation would inevitably result in the 
absorption of one type of transportation by another. It 
does no good to say that integration can be brought 
about through contractual relations among the various 
transportation companies, and that integration does 
not necessarily imply absorption. 


N CORPORATE AFFAIRS, as in biology, in such re- 
lationships the stronger invariably absorbs the weaker 
—the larger the smaller; and it just happens that, in this 
country, the railroads are, for the most part, huge cor- 
porate and financial structures and the highway car- 
riers, and, in a less acute sense, airlines, are smaller. 

Does anyone seriously contend, for instance, that 
contractual relations for joint operations of a great 
railroad trunk line, on the one hand, and a number of 
radiating truck lines, on the other, would not inevitably 
and speedily lead to the absorption of the latter by the 
former? It is just notin the nature of business for it to 
happen ahervag” 

From this“point of view, it is difficult not to sym- 
pathize with the position of the highway transportation 
industry, which is strongly and volubly opposed to in- 
tegration. In effect, the highway operator, when he 
opposes what he conceives to be the plan of the Trans- 
portation Association of America, is simply voicing a 
natural desire to continue to stay in business. With that 
as his prime motive, one can’t blame him for not taking 
the broad, altruistic—and as yet unproven—view that 
integration might be in the greater public good. 

One may, if one wishes, stand on the outside and 
say that, if the creation of the best possible overall 
transportation machine in the United States calls for 
the annihilation of the individual truck operation, that 
operation must regretfully be sacrificed; but one can 


hardly expect the individual truck operator to stand up 
and cheer the eventuality. 


The apprehension of the highway freight einen 
is not in the least allayed by the expressed position of 
the Association of American Railroads, which is for 
amendment of the law to permit railroads to go into 
the trucking business, on the same basis as a non-rail- 
road corporation or individual. Here, we think, in addi- 
tion to the matter of the public interest, which is, at 
least theoretically, on the side of widespread integra- 
tion, simple justice is on the side of the railroads. 

As matters now stand, the railroad corporation is 
a peculiar legal entity singled out by law as incapable 
of going into the common carrier trucking business. 
You can do that, and we can do that, and almost any 
group can set up a corporation to do it, providing you, 
we or they comply with the qualifying parts of the law; 
but no railroad company can. 


The only honest argument that can be raised 
against removing this discrimination is exactly the one 
already cited: the practical ul inevitability of the gravita- 


tion of the highway transportation industry into the 
hands of the railroad corporations should the bars be 








let down. Again, this prospect ought not prevent justice 
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from prevailing. But the hard, practical objection on 
the part of the highway operator remains and it it dif- 
ficult indeed to do otherwise than sympathize with his 
determination to survive. 


The position of the airlines is much like that of the 
highway carriers, although it seems to us that their 
apprehension is not so well founded. The air carrier 
corporations are no longer small concerns. Perhaps 
some of them do not compare with the larger railroads 
corporations in financial strength, but there are some 
air carriers, on the other hand, that are a good deal 
stronger financially than many railroad companies. 
We have a feeling that most of the airlines’ opposition 
to such things, for instance, as the desire of the ocean 
shipping agencies to go into transoceanic flying, is based 
in a great measure on the perfectly human wish to keep 
the business for themselves. 

There is always a desire on the part of a pioneer 
in a human endeavor to keep the fruits for himself. 
That is what our patent and copyright laws are based 
on. But in the story of human progress there comes a 
time when even the direct fruits of the toil of the in- 


_ ventor and the midnight oil of the author fall into the 


public domain to be used by whoever wishes for service 
or profit. If one is to say that the airlines are entitled 
to continue exclusively in the right to fly passengers 
and freight across the ocean, what is to be said of a cor- 
rollary imaginative right of the shipping companies 
to perform such services because they pioneered ocean 
crossing in.the first. place? 


Nevertheless, the position of the airlines and the 
highway freight industry is basically the same. Each 
sees in the entrance into its field of a new and finan- 
cially powerful competitive transportation agency, a 
threat to its very existence. Against such a threat, logic 
will not prevail, we fear. 


Apso ALL OTHER irresistible urges in human prog- 
ress, eventual integration of transportation (again, 
we must insist, we use the word in a dictionary sense) 
is inevitable. There will unquestionably come a time 
when the drive of industry and the public toward the 
best and cheapest that can possibly be developed in trans- 
portation will override the itnerests of any one type of 
transport facility. Anyone is at liberty to guess as to 
how long it will take to bring that about; but there can 
be no doubt that it will be the result of economic forces 
rather than of conscious attempts by one group or 
another. 


And until those forces work out that inevitability, 
we find it hard not to be on the side of the man who 
wants, as best he can and under existing conditions, to 
live and stay in business. 


There still remains the question of possible 
monopoly, about which brickbats are flying at the 


moment. Maybe we’ll have something to say about that 
next week. 
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R. F. C.-B. & O. Relations 


Charges contained in the letter recently sent by Chairman 
Wheeler, of the Senate interstate commerce committee, to John 
W. Snyder as federal loan administrator, relating to alleged 
transactions involving the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., were answered by 
Charles B. Henderson, R. F. C. chairman, in a letter sent to 
Chairman Wheeler made public by Mr. Henderson August 23 
(see Traffic World, Aug. 11, p. 379). 

Mr. Henderson said the senator’s letter pertained to R. F. 
C. loans made to the B. & O. and suggested “that certain per- 
sons alleged to have been connected with this corporation and 
alleged to have been charged with responsibility in connection 
with the making of those loans used their positions to obtain 
advantageous employment with the railroad company.” 

Roy B. White, president of the B. & O., was never asso- 
ciated with the R. F. C. in any capacity “and our records indi- 
cate that he was not an official of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company when the loans were made,” said Mr. Hender- 
son, adding: 


Mr. Stewart McDonald was never a director, officer or employe of 
this corporation and never had anything to do with loans by this cor- 
poration to the B. & O., or to any other railroad company. 

Mr. Russell L. Snodgrass was a member of the legal division of 
this corporation for approximately ten years, beginning in August, 
1932. His work during most of that period was devoted to matters en- 
tirely unrelated to railroad loans. Mr. Snodgrass never had anything 
to do with the making of our loans to the Baltimore & Ohio and never 
passed on any papers evidencing the same. He had no part in the 
B. & O. 1938 plan. 

Mr. Cassius M. Clay was a member of the legal division of this 
corporation for approximately nine years, beginning in April, 1932, in 
charge of legal matters pertaining to railroad loans. Mr. Clay passed 
upon certain legal papers relating to the loans made by this corporation 
to the Baltimore & Ohio but at no time was charged with responsibility 
of deciding that the loans should or should not be made, or deciding 
the terms thereof. Decisions of that character were made by the di- 
rectors of this corporation and Mr. Clay’s authority and responsibility 
were limited to determining that the obligations received by this cor- 
poration and collateral securing the same were put in due legal form 
to carry out the commitments after the loans had been approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as required by law. 

Mr. F. E. Baukhages was a member of the legal division of this 
corporation from January, 1935, to January, 1941. He resigned to 
accept a position with the Union Pacific Railroad Company where he 
remained until 1944 when he joined the staff of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
At no time during his employment by this corporation did Mr. Bauk- 
hages have anything to do with our loans to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company. 


The employment of Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Clay and Mr. Baukhages 
by the Baltimore & Ohio was in no case at the suggestion of this Cor- 
poration. The situation with respect to them is no different from the 
numerous persons holding responsible positions in private industry 
that were at one time or another employed by the R. F. C. 


Mr. Snodgrass’ appearance at the hearing in 1942 before the sub- 
committee of your committee on the bill to renew Chapter XV of the 
bankruptcy act was made in the performance of his duties with this cor- 
poration. As is revealed in the printed records of the proceedings be- 
fore the subcommittee, this corporation was then interested in the re- 
adjustment plan of the Colorado and Southern Railway Company and 
was of the opinion that the bill if enacted would be ‘‘of great assistance 
in working out desirable adjustments in railroads which do not require 
the major operation of a section 77 proceeding.’’ I believe you will be 
interested to know that the Colorado and Southern’s adjustment plan 
was duly consummated and that there has been a striking reduction 
in the fixed charges of that company. 


Chairman Henderson, referring to the B. & O. adjustment 
plan of 1938, said that looking back, as Commissioner McHaf- 
fie recently did in his opinion with respect to the pending plan 
of adjustment, it was now apparent that the 1938 plan was not 
sufficiently far reaching and comprehensive to put the road’s 
capital structure on a sound long time basis. Continuing, Mr. 
Henderson said: 


The record before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the pro- 
ceedings on the pending plan discloses that the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, operating under its 1938 plan, has reduced its debt by 
more than $100,000,000, and its annual interest charges by more than 
$5,000,000. These accomplishments substantially improved the position 
of this corporation and have resulted in a very considerable increase 
in the value of its collateral, the market value of which is now more 
than twice the total amount of the outstanding loans. Under the pres- 
ent plan, which will so adjust the debt structure of the road as to 
put it on a much sounder basis, this corporation will receive for the 
balance of its loans collateral trust bonds. These bonds, in our opinion, 
will be readily salable and through their sale it should be possible to 
liquidate without loss all loans made by the government to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

The rise in market value of all B. & O. securities was, of course, in 
a measure part of the general upward trend of railroad securities re- 
flecting the increased earnings produced by wartime traffic. In addi- 
tion, the announcement of the B. & O. 1944 plan of adjustment was 
doubtless a factor in improving the market position of the B. & O.’s 
securities since it removed the threat of a reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77 of the bankruptcy act and the inevitable delays, expense and 

loss of interest encountered in such reorganization proceedings. The 
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elimination of these evils was one of the principal objectives of Chapter 
XV and we perceive no basis for condemning a plan proposed under 
it, because market activity in the securities of the company, some of 
which may have been speculative, followed its announcement. 

The pending plan of adjustment of the B. & O. has received care- 
ful study by this corporation. The diretcors believe that this plan 
is decidedly in the interest of the property and the road’s security 
holders. The plan, we are informed, has received widespread support 
from security holders affected, and, at the recent hearing, the federal 
court found that the road’s petition for approval and confirmation had 
been filed as authorized by law. The transcript shows that the only 
objector at the hearing was a person claiming to hold an interest in 
some of the road’s convertible 4% per cent bonds, the most junior of 
all the company’s-debt, notwithstanding the fact that there had at that 
time been a very great increase in the market price of those bonds 
since the announcement of the plan, and the holders of more than a 
majority of the issue had assented to the plan. 

On the subject of our railroad loans generally, we believe it will 
be of interest to you to know that since its creation in 1932 more than 
a billion dollars has been lent to railroads by this corporation or by 
the Public Works Administration (the P. W. A.’s loans having been 
taken over by this corporation) and, as of July 31, 1945, these loans 
had been reduced by $833,531,575, or 79 per cent, leaving only $220,144,- 
100 now outstanding. These figures are cited so as to make clear the 
fact that the R. F. C. has been and is collecting its railroad loans as 
speedily as is practicable. This policy will be continued and as herein- 
before indicated the pending adjustment plan of the B: & O. should 
greatly facilitate the liquidation of our loans to the B. & O. 


Government and Working Hours 


President Truman, August 23, issued a statement to the 
heads of executive departments and agencies as the result of 
which it was expected that the Commission and other agencies 
would soon be on a five-day week, Monday through Friday. 
The Commission, it was pointed out, provided for a basic 40. 
hour work week of Monday through Friday under the recent 
government employe pay increase act, when it established its 
present schedule of -40 hours Monday through Friday and 4 
hours overtime on Saturday. The next step, as the result of the 
President’s statement, is expected to be the closing of the 
Commission on Saturday. The President’s statement follows: 


It is my desire that not later than the week beginning September 
9, 1945, all departments and agencies reduce their administrative work 
week to the basic 40 hours per week, unless such reduction in hours 
would result in a serfous detriment to their essential operation. This 
will permit the establishment of a five-day workweek wherever feas- 
ible. In those cases where you decide that it is absolutely necessary to 
temporarily maintain a workweek in excess of 40 hours, please report 
to the director of the Bureau of the Budget the reasons for your de- 
cision. 


In another statement issued at the White House it was 
announced that at the direction of the President, Administra- 
tive Assistant George J. Schoeneman addressed a memorandum 
to the heads of executive departments and agencies stating that 
since there would appear to be no further necessity for con- 
tinuing the present requirements for work on public holidays, 
such holidays should be observed as non-work days, the holidays 
being as follows: January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, first 
Monday in September, November 11, Thanksgiving, and Christ- 
mas. The government departments and agencies, in the war 
period, have usually worked on the holidays listed, except on 
Christmas. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION BILL 


The subcommittee of the Senate judiciary committee to 
which was referred S. 1120, the bill authorizing the President 
to reorganize government departments and agencies, will meet 
in executive session August 29, it was stated at the committee's 
offices August 21. There would be no public hearing on the 
bill at that time, it was stated. Senator McCarran, of Nevada, 
chairman of the judiciary committee, is chairman of the sub- 
committee. 





MILWAUKEE ROAD’S TRAVEL BOOK 

An illustrated 72-page booklet entitled ‘Veterans’ Victory 
Vacations” has just been issued by the Milwaukee Road. The 
travel booklet is designed for members of the overseas armed 
forces, to stimulate interest in post-war travel in the United 
States. The though for the book came from officers and enlisted 
men overseas, according to F. N. Hicks, passenger traffic man- 
ager, adding that the book will be offered free to the military. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


Consolidated Classification Docket No. 110 is being mailed 
with the August 25 issue of the Traffic Bulletin. The classifica- 
tion committees will hold no hearings next month, because 
of congested travel and hotel conditions, but parties interested 
in the proposals contained in the docket may file exhibits and 
representations by mail. 
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Tariff Question on Routing 


The Commission has ruled, in a report and order in No. 
98552, Swift & Co. vs. Alton Railroad Co. et al., that aggregates 
of specific commodity rate factors to and from east-bank Mis- 
sissippi River crossings constituted commodity rates with the 
meaning of a note appended to an intermediate rule, and that 
such aggregates of rates were applicable on the involved ship- 
ments to the exclusion of rates made by the intermediate rule. 
The report observes that the Commission is dealing with the 
specific facts in the proceeding and that its finding is not to be 
construed as applicable in situations where the facts are differ- 
ent. The complaint was dismissed. . 

Commissioner Aitchison, joined by Commissioners Lee and 
Porter, said the report was a “step backwards” and would re- 
tard rather than encourage tariff clarity and simplification. 
Commissioner Miller concurred, but on grounds other than those 
stated in the majority report. 

The proceeding involved a complaint that rates charged on 
fresh meats, in carloads, and in mixed carloads with packing- 
house products, from Sioux City, Ia., South Omaha, Neb., South 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., to Cincinnati, O., were 
inapplicable. The report said an informal complaint filed and 
closed in 1940 contained a similar allegation as to two ship- 
ments of fresh meats from South St. Joseph to Cincinnati in 
November, 1936, on which claims for overcharges were dis- 
allowed by the defendants. It said the Commission was asked 
to award reparation on shipments delivered within the statutory 

eriod. 

, The Commission said the proceeding presented solely a 
question of tariff interpretation under section 6(7) of the inter- 
state commerce act. It set forth the disputed intermediate- 
point rule in tariffs publishing joint commodity rates to Louis- 
ville, Agent Kipp’s I. C. C. A-2109 and A-3112, and the aggre- 
gate-of-intermediates rule, as follows: 


Subject to the provisions of Notes ... 3 and 4 below, to any point 
of destination to which a commodity rate on a given article from a given 
point of origin and via a given route is not named in this tariff, which 
point is intermediate to a point.to which a commodity rate on said 
article is published in this tariff via a route through the intermediate 
point over which such commodity rate applies from the same point of 
origin, apply to such intermediate point from such point of origin and 
via such route the commodity rate in this tariff on said article to the 
next point beyond to which a commodity rate is published herein on that 
article from the same point of origin via the same route... . 

Note 3.—If the class rate on the same article via the same route 
to the intermediate point produces a lower charge than would result 
from applying the commodity rate under this rule, such commodity 
rate will not apply. 

Note 4.—If there is in any other tariff a commodity rate on the 
same article to the intermediate destination point applicable over the 
same route from the same point of origin, the provisions of this rule 
are not applicable to such intermediate destination point. 

The following aggregate-of-intermediates rule appears in the tariffs 
which named the joint class rates to Cincinnati: (Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 
Nos. 2920 and 3243) 

If the aggregate of separately established (joint, local and/or pro- 
portional) rates applicable on interstate traffic contained in tariffs . 
applicable via any route over which the through rates published in this 
tariff... apply, produces a lower charge on a shipment than the rates 
published in this tariff... such aggregate of rates will apply via all 
routes over which the rates shown in this tariff... are applicable, and 
the through rate published in this tariff... has no application to that 
shipment. 


“Defendants contend that the applicable rates were aggre- 
gates of specific proportional commodity rates to and from east- 
bank Mississippi River crossings,” said the report. ‘Charges 
were collected on that basis. As will appear hereinafter, the 
use of the aggregates of these specific proportional commodity 
rate factors on this traffic was authorized under specified condi- 
tions by the aggregate-of-intermediates rule contained in the 
tariffs which published joint single-factor class rates from these 
origins to Cincinnati. 

“Complainant argues that Cincinnati is intermediate to 
Louisville, Ky., over the routes over which these shipments 
moved to Cincinnati, and that, consequently, lower joint com- 
modity rates to Louisville were applicable on these shipments 
to Cincinnati under the intermediate destination-point rule con- 
Eg in the tariffs naming such joint commodity rates to Louis- 
ville.” 

The report noted that there had been three proposed re- 
Portis, Following service of the original report, two examiners 


made. reports representing different opinions, and the Commis- 
sion set the proceeding for hearing, inviting persons, other than 
the original parties, having substantial interest in the principles 
involved, to intervene and participate. A notice from Secretary 
Bartel set forth the questions the Commission wished discussed, 
—_— was held (see Traffic World, Oct. 28, 1944, p. 


Limitation of Rule 


After saying notes 3 and 4 of the intermediate rule pro- 
vided definite limitations on the application of the rule, in the 
course of which it said “the intermediate rule as qualified by 
note 4 clearly has no application to any intermediate point in 
situations where a commodity rate is published to such inter- 
mediate point either in the tariff containing the intermediate 
rule or in any other tariff,’”’ the Commission continued by say- 
ing that “the application of the intermediate rule turns squarely 
on the answer to this question: Do the aggregates of specific 
proportional commodity rates of 66.5 cents prior to December 
20, 1937, and 70.5 cents thereafter, to Cincinnati, constitute 
commodity rates ‘in any other tariff’ within the meaning of 
note 4 of the intermediates rule? Complainant argues that 
these aggregates of proportional commodity rates to Cincin- 
nati are not joint rates, and that since the individual propor- 
tional commodity rate factors appear in separate tariffs the 
resulting aggregates do not constitute commodity rates ‘in any 
other tariff’ within the meaning of note 4. That interpretation 
of the tariffs ignores certain basic principles of tariff construc- 
tion which we shall now discuss.” 


In that discussion, it said, it was necessary to have certain 
well-settled rules of tariff construction in mind, under which, 
“in the absence of tariff provisions to the contrary, a joint 
commodity rate applies under section 6(7) of the act to the 
exclusion of all other kinds of rates; similarly, a joint class 
rate thee to the exclusion of combination rates,” and con- 
tinued: 


Under these rules the joint class rates to Cincinnati would. have 
=pplied to the exclusion of the proportional commodity rate factors to 
that point except for the tariff authority contained in the aggregate 
rule . . . published in the tariffs naming the joint class rates to Cin- 
cinnati. This means that the proportional commodity rate factors as 
such had no application to this traffic. But since the aggregates of such 
proportional commodity rate factors produced lower charges than were 
produced by the joint class rates, the aggregate rule provided that ‘‘such 
aggregate of rates will apply via all routes over which the rates shown 
in this tariff... are applicable, and the through rate published in this 
tariff ... has no application to that shipment. 

Referring to the tariff authority just quoted, it should be empha- 
sized, first, that it is the aggregate of the separately established rates 
that applies as the through rate, and, second, that such aggregate ap- 
plies over all routes over which the joint class rates apply. The aggre- 
gate rule does not authorize the alternative use of the proportional com- 
modity rate factors in such manner as to justify the conclusion that 
those proportional rate factors were applicable to Cincinnati by virtue 
of tariff authority contained in the tariffs naming the individual factors. 
Instead, the tariff authority for the use of ‘‘such aggregate of rates’’ i: 
contained in the aggregate rule as evidenced by the fact that such aggre- 
gate of rates applies over all routes over which the joint class rates 
apply irrespective of whether or not the proportional commodity rate 
factors as such apply over such routes. 


The Commission observed that its tariff circular No. 20 
recognized only two categories of rates: class rates and com- 
modity rates. These proportional commodity rate factors to 
and beyond the river crossings, it continued, appeared in tariffs 
that published only commodity rates on the particular com- 
modities referred to in those tariffs, including the commodities 
considered. The proportional commodity rate factors added 
together for the purpose of obtaining the through rate under 
authority of the aggregate rule did not lose their character as 
commodity rate factors, it said, adding that the “resulting 
through rate was a commodity rate for the obvious reason that 
it was an aggregate of commodity rate factors.” This conclu- 
sion, it said, was consistent with the findings of division 4 in 
— Co., Inc., vs. Grand Trunk W. R. Co., 229 I. C. C. 

The aggregate rule was available for the purpose of con- 
structing rates only under the conditions specified in the rule 
itself, said the Commission, and that two conditions must be 
met before the rule could be used to construct rates of any 
kind. First, it said, the aggregate of separately established 
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rates must be applicable over at least one route over which the 
joint class rates published in the tariff containing the rule ap- 
plied; and, second, such aggregate must produce a lower charge 
= the joint class rates published in the tariff containing the 
rule. 


“In the instant proceeding, however,” it said, “there were 
no joint commodity rates on fresh meats to Cincinnati that dis- 
placed the joint class rates to that point, except of course the 
commodity rates made by the aggregate rule published in the 
tariff which contained such joint class rates. Consequently, 
here the class rate was applicable to Cincinnati within the 
meaning of the aggregate rule. To say that the joint class rates 
to Cincinnati were displaced by joint commodity rates made by 
the intermediate rule published in connection with the joint 
commodity rates to Louisville, is to ignore note 4 which plainly 
states that the provisions of that rule are not applicable to an 
intermediate point (Cincinnati) ‘if there is in any other tariff 
a commodity rate’ on the same article to such intermediate 
point. It would be necessary, therefore, to find that there were 
no commodity rates to Cincinnati within the meaning of note 4 
before the intermediate rule could be used to construct rates 
to that point.” 


A little later it said a finding here that the aggregates of 
specific proportional factors were applicable to Cincinnati would 
not be contrary to the principle announced in Great Northern 
Ry. Co. vs. Delmar Co., 293 U. S. 686, even though such a finding 
would result in a higher rate to Cincinnati than to Louisville, 
thus creating a violation of section 4(1), assuming such viola- 
tion would not be protected by outstanding fourth-section relief. 


After citing various cases to the effect ‘that proportional 
rates were but parts of through rates, the Commission said 
that here each of the specific proportionals was capable of use 
only as a part of a through rate, and had no application on 
traffic terminating at the river crossing or originating at such 
crossings. 


“The existing rate relations, as well as the relations which 
existed when these shipments moved, as between these origins 
and competing origins in the same general territory, was de- 
termined based upon the understanding that the applicable 
through rates are the aggregates of specific proportionals to 
and beyond the river crossings,” said the Commission, and 
observed further that at least since 1914 the joint commodity 
rates to Louisville had been lower than the aggregates of 
proportionals to Cincinnati, and after referring to proceedings 
in which it said the same recognition as accorded here was given 
to the involved rates, it continued: 


The facts that heretofore shippers, including complainant, the rail- 
roads, and this Commission have uniformly construed the tariffs as the 
carriers have applied them on this traffic; that the existing rate rela- 
tions have been fixed based upon that construction; and the further 
important fact that complainant was not misled to its damage by the 
intermediate rule, properly may be, and they have been, considered 
in determining the issue here presented. Appalachian Power Co. vs. 
Norfolk & W. Ry. Co., 152 I. C. C. 389, 392, and Caruso & Co. vs. St. 
Louis-S. F. Ry. Co., 156 I. C. C. 429, 431, and proceedings cited in those 
two reports. 


Inasmuch.as these aggregates of commodity rates to Cincinnnati 
are composed of specific proportional commodity rate factors and since 
the tariff authority for applying such aggregates on this traffic appears 
in a single tariff, it is of no particular significance that the mechanics 
of arriving at the aggregate or single sum, under the tariff situation 
disclosed here, required the addition of two amounts appearing in differ- 
ent tariffs—no more so than in the many comparable situations where 
a determination of charges based on orthodox single-factor joint rates 
requires that tariffs other than the one containing the rate be consulted, 
such as master tariffs providing for general increases or reductions, the 
governing classification, transit tariffs, etc. The controlling facts here 
are: (1) that the aggregates of the rates to and from east-bank Missis- 
sippi River crossings are composed of specific proportional commodity 
rate factors which aggregates have been recognized in other proceedings 
as constituting the applicable rates to Cincinnati; (2) that the tariff 
authority for applying such aggregates to Cincinnati appears in a single 
tariff; (3) that such tariff authority was concurred in by carriers whose 
lines are embraced in the through routes to Cincinnati; and (4) that 
it was only by virtue of such tariff authority appearing in a single 
tariff that the aggregates of such factors could be applied on this traffic 
to Cincinnati. 


Commissioner Miller’s Concurrence 


Commissioner Miller said he agreed that the complaint 
should be dismissed, but that it should not be grounded “on a 
decision of the highly controversial question as to how note 4 
to the intermediate rule should be interpreted.” He said that, 
in his concurring expression in the report on reconsideration in 
Rogers vs. Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 258 I. C. C. 553, 
he had stated that note 4 was ambiguous and should be clarified, 
adding, “I reiterate that statement.” He said the complaint 
should be dismissed on the ground that the claimed routes 
through Cincinnati to Louisville were unduly circuitous, un- 
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natural, and illogical, and that therefore the intermediate rule 
did not apply in connection with the rates to Cincinnati. 


Commissioner Aitchison’s Dissent 


“In reaching the conclusion that the intermediate rule 
has no application in this situation, the report relies on a 
novel theory of tariff interpretation, which in my view is un- 
sound and will retard rather than encourage tariff clarity and 
simplification,” said Commissioner Aitchison, and continued: 


In reaching the conclusion that the intermediate rule has no appli- 
cation in this situation, the report relies on a novel theory of tariff 
interpretation, which in my view is unsound and will retard rather than 
encourage tariff clarity and simplification. 

The intermediate rule involved provided that the commodity rate 
published in the tariff to the next more distant point applied to the 
intermediate point, unless there was in some other tariff a commodity 
rate on the same article from the same origin to the intermediate point. 
The effect of the report is to hold that there was such a commodity rate 
in another tariff, and that therefore the commodity rate to the next 
more distant point did not apply to the intermediate point. In the proc- 
ess the report departs from time-honored and salutary rules of tariff 
construction, and by devious means arrives at the conclusion that two 
separate proportional rates, published in two separate tariffs, are ‘‘a 
commodity rate in any other tariff,’’ within the meaning of note 4 of 
the intermediate rule. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the provisions of note 4 
are ambiguous, the report resolves the ambiguity in favor of the maker 
of the tariff and against the shipper, contrary to sound principles fol- 
lowed in a long line of decisions both by the courts and this Commis- 
sion. When two plausible constructions of a document are possible, 
one lawful and the other unlawful, it is a sound presumption of law that 
the framer intended that construction which produces lawful results. 
And yet under the theory of the report, the higher combination to the 
intermediate destination would apply in preference to the lower joint 
rate to the farther distant point, in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the fourth section of the act, the very result the intermediate 
rule is intended to prevent. 

The tardiness of shippers, railroads, and this Commission in recog- 
nizing the rate changes which resulted from the insertion of the inter- 
mediate rule in the joint tariff has no proper bearing on the interpre- 
tation of the tariff. As early as 1935, at least one railroad, with a route 
through Cincinnati which might have been used on traffic from the West 
to Louisville, restricted the Louisville rate so as not to apply over its 
route through Cincinnati. Other carriers thereafter by tariff publica- 
tions similarly restricted the application of the Louisville rate. But, 
despite this clear notice of the effect of the intermediate rule, that rule 
was in the tariff for over 10 years before adequate action was taken 
to close the routes by way of Cincinnati. I cannot join in giving en- 
couragement to the present all too prevalent practice of the railroads 
which insert the intermediate rule in their tariffs to obtain immunity 
from prosecution for violation of section 4 of the act with no proper 
regard for the effect on the rates, and then resort to strained construc- 
tion of the tariffs to avoid the results of their heedlessness. 


Commissioner Aitchison said an attempt was made in the 
report to confine the application of the higher combinations, in 
lieu of lower joint rates, to instances in which those combina- 
tions were composed of proportional factors, but said he doubted 
= - theory on which the report was based could be so con- 

ned. 


After discussing the preliminary findings in the majority 
report: (1) An aggregate displacing a joint class rate is a joint 
rate; (a) if composed of two commodity factors it is a com- 
modity rate; and (3) notwithstanding that the factors are phy- 
sically published in separate tariffs, such aggregates must be 
considered to be in the class tariff (and therefore in a single 
tariff) merely because the formula which calls for the use of 
separately published factors is perforce in the class tariff, Com- 
missioner Aitchison said if the conclusions were sound, it mat- 
tered not whether the factors were both proportional rates, 
both flat, or one flat and one proportional. Note 4, he said, had 
no more reference to proportional than to flat rates, and dealt 
only with a commodity rate in another tariff. 


“If separately published commodity rates in different tariffs 
can be considered in one tariff merely because the formula 
which produces the aggregate is in one tariff (a conclusion 
which I consider to be unwarranted), it follows that such aggre 
gate will displace the commodity rate to the more distant point 
whether it be composed of proportionals, flat rates, or one @ 
more of each kind of rate,’’ said he. 

To say that an aggregate of rates was one rate compleiel/ 
disregarded the plain wording of the rule, he said, adding tha 
“the report uses the word ‘aggregate’ as a synonym for a ‘com 


modity rate’.”” He continued: 


The words ‘‘and the through rate published in this tariff... hé 
no application to that shipment’’ as used in the aggregate rule ser¥ 
a definite purpose which has been entirely overlooked in the report. Tt 
effect of those words is to eliminate conflicting rates—in this instanct 
to set aside the joint class rate and permit the application of the aggr¢ 
gate of rates. If an aggregate of separately established proportiond 


commodity rates made applicable by virtue of an aggregate rule were 
in fact, a commodity rate, there would be no need for the quoted pro 
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vision in the aggregate rule, because a commodity rate would automa- 
tically remove the application of the joint class rate. 


Cited Case Not In Point 


Commissioner Aitchison said the report ascribed to the 
decision in Morris-Buick Co., Inc., vs. Grand Trunk W. R. Co. 
supra, something that the division did not determine. He said 
he could discover no finding in that report that the aggregate 
resulting from an aggregate-of-intermediate rules applied to a 
joint class rate and was there held not to be a class rate and, 
inferentially, was therefore a commodity rate within the mean- 
ing of note 4 of an intermediate rule. 

He said the proceeding cited negatived one of the key con- 
clusions “here made,” namely, that ‘an aggregate of separately 
published factors actually appeafing in two other tariffs never- 
theless must be held to be in the class tariff and, therefore, in a 
single tariff. Without that conclusion, he added, “the whole 
report falls,” and continued: 

“But is it not clear (although not literally so stated) that 
the principal ground on which it was there held that the aggre- 
gate did not alternate with the joint commodity rate was be- 
cause such aggregate was not published in the following tariffs? 
In other words, in determining the charges to be alternated 
with those resulting from the commodity rate, only charges 
actually published in the class tariffs, and not charges indirectly 
incorporated therein as a result of an aggregate rule were to 
be considered.” He summed up his discussion as follows: 

Under the findings now made, the discovery of a commodity rate 
to a more distant point subject to an intermediate rule will not enable 
the user of the tariff to accept such rate as applicable, but he must (1) 
find the class rate; (2) see whether it is subject to an aggregate rule; 
(3) if there is one (and there nearly always is), locate the lowest aggre- 
gate over any route over which the class rate applies (and often class 
tariffs contain little or no specific routing, thus meaning almost any 
conceivable route); (4) determine whether the aggregate is composed 
of commodity-rate factors; and (5) if it is so composed, apply such 
combination whether higher or lower, often resulting in long-and-short- 
haul violations of the fourth section. Thus the report will destroy the 
real effect of many prior reports, and likewise will substantially reduce 
the benefits which both shippers and carriers now derive from the use 
of the intermediate rule. I therefore dissent. 


Army Wharfage Reparation 


The Commission, division 2, by a report and order in 
No. 29117, United States of America vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish, 
et al., has found unjust, and unreasonable, and as resulting in 
unjust discrimination, failure of the defendant railroads to make 
the army an allowance for wharfage and handling incident to 
shipside receipt and delivery of its export, import, coastwise and 
intercoastal freight at army base piers 1 and 2, Norfolk, Va., 
or to furnish wharfage and perform the handling service them- 
selves. 

The division entered a cease and desist order, and awarded 
reparation at the rate of 4 cents a hundred pounds on a finding 
that the defendants’ had failed at all times since June 15, 
1942, and ‘had failed and refused on and after July 1, 1943, 
after the army had made written request, to perform the 
service or make an allowance for it (see Traffic World, Aug. 18). 

Commissioner Barnard dissented, saying he believed the 
complaint should be dismissed. He said the evidence indicated 
that the rates had been and were less than reasonable maximum 
and that “the four-cent allowance approved by the majority 
will make them just that much below the upper limit of 
reasonableness.” Practically all of the assailed rates, he con- 
tinued, were less than the domestic rates and observed that 
the assailed rates were generally the same as rates to and 
from Baltimore, Md., although, from 106 points in Official 
Territory, the average distances to Baltimore were 690 miles, 
ae to Norfolk the distances from those origins were 838 
miles. 

“Furnishing the wharf and handling the freight at the 
army piers are not transportation, but merely facilities pro- 
vided and work done by a shipper for itself on its own property 
at its own convenience, before and after the transportation is 
performed, “he said. “Defendants may not, therefore, be 
required to provide a wharf or handle the freight on the 
army piers, and not being required to do so, they are not 
compelled to pay an allowance in lieu thereof. Propriety of 
Operating Practices—Terminal Services, 209 I. C. C. 11.” 

Inquiry at the War Department as to the probable amount 
of traffic on which the 4-cent allowance would be applied 
drew the response that it was impossible, at the moment, to 
estimate the tonnage. It was pointed out that, at the time 
the proceeding was heard, such information was confidential, 
so that no attempt had been made to prepare it for presenta- 
tion to the Commission. The War Department is instructed, 
by the report, to comply with rule 100 of the Commission’s 
general rule of practice in the presentation of evidence as to 
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the services performed. If the defendants objected to this 
method of proof, the report said, a further hearing might be 
requested. 

The Commission’s findings were, without the reference to 
rule 100, as follows: 


We find that defendants’ failure at all times on and after June 15, 
1942, when their tariffs contained reference to pier facilities identified 
as Transport Trading and Terminal Corporation, and their failure 
and refusal on and after July 1, 1943, to furnish wharfage and perform 
handling services or to make a reasonable allowance to complainant 
in lieu thereof, in connection with traffic of complainant handled over 
the Army Base piers at Norfolk of the same general kind and character 
as that which had moved over those piers immediately prior to June 
15, 1942, and in respect of which wharfage and handling services were 
included in the rates to and from that port, was, is, and for the 
future will be an unreasonable practice in violation of section 1(6) 
of the interstate commerce act; that defendants’ failure and refusal 
to furnish wharfage and perform handling in connection with com- 
plainant’s traffic or to make an allowance to complainant in lieu 
thereof, while contemporaneously furnishing and performing them in 
connection with like traffic of other shippers moving through Norfolk, 
is and for the future will be unjustly discriminatory in violation of 
section 2 of the act; that complainant furnished wharfage and per- 
formed such handling service during the periods as described; and 
that it has been damaged thereby to the extent of the reasonable 
cost to it of furnishing such wharfage and performing such handling, 
which we find to have been 4 cents per 100 pounds, with interest. 


Practices at Norfolk 


“For more than 50 years it has been the general practice 
of railroads serving north Atlantic ports, including Norfolk, to 
load from pier to car and unload from car to pier water-borne 
freight which they move by rail to and from those ports,” said 
the report. “The practice is limited by tariff provision to 
specified types of traffic and while it originated on traffic han- 
dled at railroad operated piers, it has been extended to public 
piers operated by steamship companies, municipalities, pier 
companies, or individuals.” 

After contrasting the practice of railroads serving south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, the report continued: 


Some of the railroads serving the port of Norfolk do not own 
public piers where they may interchange freight moving by water 
to or from that port with water carriers, but they provide them under 
contracts with terminal operators acting as their agents to furnish 
wharfage, or pier facilities for the use of the railroads, and perform 
handling of freight consigned from and to those facilities. The rates 
of the railroads for transportation to and from Norfolk generally 
include or their tariffs provide for absorption of the charges of the 
pier operators for wharfage and handling at their respective terminals. 
The names of these terminals are set forth in the tariff of the Norfolk 
and Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad Co., herein called the Belt. It is 
owned equally by eight line-haul carriers reaching the port of Norfolk 
and performs terminal services for them in the Norfolk port area, 
including switching to and from the pier terminals just described. In 
1925 the Pennsylvania, having no pier facility in Norfolk, and desiring 
to provide service for shippers and to secure an agent for solicitation 
of waterborne traffic over its lines, entered into a contract with Norfolk 
Tidewater Terminal, then operating the army base as a public pier 
facility, to act as such agent. The stipulated compensation to it for 
such service, which was termed compensation for wharfage, was 20 
cents per ton of freight moving over the pier. This carrier also em- 
ployed this terminal operator to load freight to and from cars for 
compensation of 60 cents per ton. 

The Belt publishes in its tariff charges of 1 cent for wharfage 
and 3 cents for handling general freight. The official territory lines 
serving the port, except the Chesapeake & Ohio, provide in their 
tariffs that the aforesaid charges of the Belt will be included in the 
freight rate to or from Norfolk thus effecting, in substance, an absorp- 
tion of those charges. The tariffs of other individual lines which use 
their own or leased pier facilities at Norfolk likewise generally provide 
for absorption of such charges as published by the Belt or the inclu- 
sion in their rates to or from Norfolk of wharfage and handling at 
their own terminals or the absorption of the charges of their agents, 
the pier operators, for similar services, not to exceed the amounts 
above stated. 

The provision in the contracts referred to for absorbing the wharf- 
age and handling charges of the terminal, excludes traffic owned by 
the terminal operator, but in the tariffs providing for such absorption 
there is no exception as to traffic owned by the shipper. 


The report said the army owned army base piers 1 and 2, 
completed soon after World War I. Soon after completion, it 
said, they were leased to the City of Norfolk, which operated 
them as Municipal Terminals until September 1, 1925, when 
they were leased to Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Inc., which 
operated them until July 1, 1940. From that date to and in- 
cluding June 14, 1942, it said, the piers were leased to and 
operated by Transport Trading & Terminal Corporation. 

_ “Of the volume of traffic which moved over the army base 
pliers in 1943, aggregating hundreds of thousands of tons per 
month, about 37 per cent could have been handled over the 
piers just described (certain other facilities at Norfolk) if the 
army base piers had not been available. That volume was 
estimated at about ten times the average peace-time tonnage 
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handled over the army base piers. The flow of this traffic to 
the ports was regulated by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion under permit and the handling operations were continuous. 
Section 6(8) of the act provides, among other things, that in 
time of war carriers shall adopt every means within their con- 
trol to facilitate and expedite military traffic.” 

The report observed that at another pier, leased by the 
army and used for lend-lease and some air corps traffic, the 
defendants, under contracts, paid the pier operator on traffic 
other than that handled by soldier labor, a wharfage and han- 
dling charge of about 4 cents. The payments were turned over 
to the army because the army paid the pier operator for the 
use of the facilities and-the handling, it said, adding that the 
method of unloading at this pier, the Lambert Point piers and 
the army base piers was the same. It also said no wharfage 
was involved at piers operated by the army and owned by the 
defendant Chesapeake & Ohio at Newport News, as the defend- 
ant maintained the piers without expense to the government. 
At Baltimore the carriers handled the army’s carload freight, 
it continued, adding that “they also pay the army an allowance 
on certain less-than-carload freight that requires and is ac- 
corded special handling by the army on railroad piers. They 
pay handling allowances to the army at Boston, Mass. The 
allowances here mentioned are made under section 22 of the 
interstate commerce act, which provides that the carriers may 
transport, store, or handle property for the federal government 
free or at reduced rates.” 

After the army took over the piers on June 15, 1942, the 
report said, there was no change in the loading and unloading 
operation, the army utilizing the existing civilian organization 
at its own expense and in the same manner as the terminal 
operator, with troops being used when more labor was neces- 
sary to handle the greater volume of traffic. 

“If the army had not taken its property the terminal com- 
pany, with proper organization, could have continued the opera- 
tion,” said the report. “The commanding general of the port 
testified, however, that unified control, and army supervision 
and coordination of the car unloading with the allocation of 
ships would have been necessary. Whether such operation could 
have been conducted without the aid of military personnel to 
augment the labor force is not clear from the record... . 
There is no evidence that coordination of activities on the piers 
was not accomplished effectively or that the services of de- 
fendants’ agent were unsatisfactory to the army prior to the 
date it assumed control. Nor is there evidence from which we 
may conclude that performance of the handling services by 
defendants on and after June 15, 1942, would have been or is 
incompatible with such supervision and coordination by the 
army as it deemed necessary. Since that date, the services 
were performed by the army but defendants have charged and 
complainant has paid the same rates as it did prior thereto on 
all its water-borne freight which moved over the army base 
piers. No allowance or any deduction for wharfage and han- 
dling has been made to complainant.” 


After the army took over the base, the report said, the 
defendants refused to grant requests that they pay it an allow- 
ance. On May 22, 1943, it said, the army made written request 
of all defendants serving Norfolk to perform the handling serv- 
ice, to the extent that it had for many years been included in 
the line-haul rates. It said defendants declined to perform the 
service on the same grounds on which they had refused the 
allowances, i.e., that the railroads at north Atlantic ports gen- 
erally did not hold themselves out to handle water-borne freight 
on private piers or piers controlled by the owners of the traffic. 

“Defendants say they have no desire to penalize the gov- 
ernment and that its freight has always had the advantage ac- 
corded freight of other shippers, but that they are apprehensive 
that granting the request would destroy the principle which 
has served to restrict this port practice to the purposes under 
which it arose and to hold the practice within reasonable lim- 
its; and that the absorption would be in effect at the army base 
today on government freight if the army had not taken over 
the facility to obtain the advantages of control over its own 
freight,” the report said. 


It said the principal defense for the failure and refusal to 
provide the services, as had been done prior to June 15, 1942, 
or to make an allowance in lieu thereof, was that beginning on 
that date the piers were used to such an extent for military 
purposes in handling freight owned by complainant that they 
could no longer be regarded as public piers open for commer- 
cial traffic. 

“The record shows that control by the Army of the piers 
at Norfolk for its purposes was not and is not incompatible 
with continued performance by defendants of the loading and 
unloading services at those piers,” said the report. “Complainant 
has proved that except for the greater volume of tonnage, for 
the switching of which it supplied additional power and crews, 
there was no change in the manner of moving the cars to or 
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from the piers, that as to a part of the traffic, the Belt, under 
army supervision, continued to use its switching power and 
crews for that purpose, and that the method of unloading and 
loading remained the same.” 


Switching at Minnesota Transfer 


A proposal by nine line-haul railroads to grant an allow. 
ance to an industrial real estate company for such switching 
service on that company’s own tracks as would otherwise have 
to be performed by Minnesota Transfer Railway Co., a switch- 
ing road owned by those nine line-haul carriers and connecting 
with their lines in the industrial area of Minnesota Transfer 
at St. Paul, brought advice from the Commission to the effect 
that “you can’t do that.” 

In a report in I. and S. No. 5319, Terminal Allowance at 
Minnesota Transfer, the Commission, by division 3, found un- 
lawful the proposal of the nine rail carrier respondents to make 
an allowance of $1.60 a loaded car to the Central Warehouse 
Co., industrial real estate company at Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., for handling the loaded car into and out of that com- 
pany’s property, “including any empty movement thereof in 
the opposite direction.” The Commission observed that all but 
a small part of the switching to and from industries that were 
tenants of buildings owned by the Central Warehouse Co. was 
performed by the Minnesota Transfer Railway Co., operator 
of more than 100 miles of track in the area in question, and 
that the stock of Minnesota Transfer Railway Co. was owned 
by the nine respondent railroads. 

The Commission found that Minnesota Transfer Railway 
Co. was a common carrier and, as such, under obligation to 
deliver cars of freight to the industries on its line. It found the 
switching allowance proposal by the line-haul roads, connect- 
ing with Minnesota Transfer Railway, unlawful. It ordered 
cancellation, on or before September 17, of schedules that the 
nine respondents had filed to become effective September 21, 
1944, which schedules had been suspended on the Commission’s 
own motion until April 21, 1945. The respondents had volun- 
tarily extended the effective date thereof until October 21. The 
respondent railroads were:.the Burlington, the Chicago Great 
Western, the Milwaukee, the Rock Island, the Omaha, the 
Great Northern, the M. & St. L., the Soo Line and the Northern 
Pacific. 

In concluding that Minnesota Transfer Railway was a 
common carrier subject to the act, the Commission said that 
section 6 of the act applied to every common carrier subject to 
the provisions of the act and made no exception in favor of “a 
common carrier whose stock is owned exclusively by other 
common carriers.” Having noted that the switching road sought 
to justify its failure to publish any charges for switching be- 
tween carriers or for switching between industries on its line 
and its connections with line-haul carriers by the assertions 
that it was a mere agency of the respondents and that its by- 
laws restricted its service against others than the respondents, 
the Commission said that the Minnesota Transfer Railway Com- 
pany’s by-laws, whatever their purpose, did not relieve it from 
“complying with the law.” 

“The Transfer Company should immediately comply with 
section 6 of the act by publishing rates for all transportation 
services its performs and holds itself out to perform,” it con- 
tinued. 


“As the Transfer Company is a common carrier, the 
suspended schedules propose to pay the warehouse company 
what we designated as an overhead allowance and found un- 
lawful in Propriety of Operating Practices—Terminal Services, 
209 I. C. C. 11, in which we said at page 43: 


Nothing seems clearer than that the obligation to make delivery 
rests only with the delivering line, whether that line be a trunk line 
or a switching carrier. If any allowance is to be made to industries 
for performing a part of the service which the delivering carrier is 
under legal obligation to perform, such allowance should concern only 
the delivering carrier. 


“We find that the proposed allowances would be in violé- 
tion of section 6(7) and that they have not been justified... .” 

The Commission said the justification offered for the sus: 
pended schedules was that the respondents’ line-haul rates in- 
cluded delivery at and removal from unloading and loading 
points of carload freight at all industries on their lines and 
that by virtue of a by-law of the Transfer Company the re- 
spondents, as owners of the latter’s stock, had had operating 
rights of the rails of the Transfer Company since prior to 1902 
and that the Transfer Company was a mere facility of each ol 
the respondents and was, in effect, an extension of the rails ol 
each respondent. 

Central Warehouse Co., the Commission said, operated a 
real estate industrial development covering 35 acres in a part 
of the industrial district of Minnesota Transfer in St. Paul, 
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and this development included 28 buildings and 2.77 miles of 
electric railway. It said that the warehouse company also oper- 
ated a railroad, built in 1918, comprising about 4.2 miles of 
track, and that this railroad served 43 industries housed in the 
warehouse company’s buildings. 

“It handles both interstate and intrastate commerce but it 
does not file tariffs with us or the state authority,” said the 
Commission. “It says that it has never considered that it is a 
common carrier but has always regarded itself as an agency 
of the Transfer Company for the inconclusive reason that the 
latter has always paid it for the services it performs under con- 
tracts. It is not necessary to the disposition of this proceeding 
to determine the carrier status of the warehouse company or 
whether the Transfer Company may unitlaterally lawfully pub- 
lish rates to industries on the warehouse company’s rails... .” 

In determining that Minnesota Transfer Railway was a 
common carrier, the Commission cited from its decision in 
Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Co. vs. Texas & New Or- 
leans, 168 I. C. C. 260, the statement that “that the Belt is 
owned by four line-haul carriers serving Houston does not 
alter the fact that it is a common carrier engaged in interstate 
commerce and that its charges for all of the transportation 
services which it performs must be published and filed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 6 of the act.” 


Missouri Pacific Reorganization 


Having considered claims of many interests against the 
estate of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., debtor, aggregating 
$1,278,170.81, the Commission, by division 4, in a report in 
Finance No. 9918, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. Reorganization, 
has fixed maximum limits of final allowances of compensation 
for services rendered and expenses incurred generally between 
July 9, 1940, and January 8, 1945, in connection with the 
reorganization proceedings and reorganization plan, totaling 
$621,781.02, or less than half of the total of amounts claimed. 

Nearly 100 claims for allowances were involved in the 
report. The Commission showed that there had been previously 
allowed a total of $551,994 for services rendered and $192,293.64 
for expenses incurred, to claimants listed in an appendix to the 
report. In a footnote of the appendix it said that, in addition, 
other allowances had been fixed for parties not listed totaling 
$409,164.99 for services and $64,339.02 for expenses. The claims 
for the period between July 9, 1940, and January 8, 1945, it 
said, comprised a total of $1,092,267.23 for services and $185,- 
903.58 for expenses. It noted in the report that the reorganiza- 
tion plan approved by it for the Missouri Pacific had been 
certified to the federal district court of jurisdiction and that 
the court had assigned the case for hearing beginning Janu- 
ary 8, 1945, on the matter of approval of the plan. 

“As of the present date, we have not been advised by the 
court that it has reached its decision,” said the Commission. 

Claims of $10,000 or more and maximum limits fixed as 
those claims, for the period under consideration, were : 


Protective committee, first and refunding mortgage bonds, $39,875.63 
claimed and allowed as maximum; Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 
of counsel for that committee, $94,188.36 (including estimated fee of 
$3,900 for services from July 21, 1944, to closing of committee’s affairs) 
claimed, $70,338.36 allowed; Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, depos- 
itary for protective committee for first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
one claim of $63,108.32, of khich $47,923.21 was allowed as maximum, 
and another claim of $31,500, for services to be performed and expenses 
to be incurred subsequent to July 21, 1944, to closing of the com- 
mittee’s affairs, of which $27,600 was allowed as maximum; Alleghany 
Corporation, $11,378.17 claimed and only $326.39 allowed; Donovan, 
Leisure, Newton & Lombard, of counsel for Alleghany, $43,041.84 
claimed and $28,575.74 allowed; Wm. Wyer & Co., expert for Alleghany, 
§29,965.86 claimed and $20,631.76 allowed; Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 
debtor, $58,542.93 claimed and $6,196.84 allowed; J. S. Pyeatt, chair- 
man of the board of the debtor, $11,250° claimed, $7,000 allowed; 
William A. Kissel, secretary-treasurer of debtor, $12,225 claimed, $4,000 
allowed; William Wyer & Co., $10,342.97 claimed and $4,807.30 allowed; 
Marion B. Pierce, of counsel for the debtor, $68,052.92 claimed, $27,855.21 
allowed; Oliver & Oliver, of counsel for the debtor, $20,909.75 claimed, 
$5.431.35 allowed. 

Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke & Whiteside, of counsel for Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. of New York, corporate trustee of the debtor’s first 
and refunding mortgage, $14,073.35 claimed, $8,573.35 allowed; Sherman, 
Sterling & Wright, counsel for Missouri Pacific general mortgage pro- 
tective committee, $20,000 claimed and $12,000 allowed; Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine, of counsel for Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co., $15,955.09 claimed and $8,955.09 allowed; Cahill, Gordon, 
Zachry & Randall, counsel for Chemical Bank & Trust Co., trustee 
under debtor’s secured serial bonds, $10,000 claimed, $5,500 allowed; 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore, of counsel for protective committee for New 
Orle ins, Texas & Mexico first-mortgage and income bonds, $41,796.01 
claimed, $19,296.01 allowed; Chase National Bank, depositary for that 
committee, $24,460.47 claimed, $20,371.72 allowed; Harry Kirschbaum 
and Edwin J. Bean, counsel for Missouri Pacific convertible bondhold- 
ers group, $101,743.86 claimed, only $6,743.86 allowed; Irving Trust 
Co. of New York, trustee under N. O. T. & M. first mortgage, $13,083.51 
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claimed, $6,987.42 allowed; Davies, Auerbach, Cornell & Hardy, of 
counsel for that trustee, $20,000 claimed and $7,000 allowed; Milbank, 
Tweed & Hope, counsel for City Bank Farmers Trust Co., trustee 
under International-Great Northern first mortgage, $11,748.34 claimed, 
$9,248.34 allowed; Edward F, Colladay, of counsel for protective com- 
mittee for International-Great Northern first mortgage bondholders, 
$51,306.79 claimed, $5,344.54 allowed; Edward Paul Griffin, of counsel 
for that protective committee, $50,018.63 claimed, $4,018.63 allowed; 
Kenneth McEwen, also of counsel for that committee, $100,194.39 
claimed, $12,189.39 allowed; Leon D. Sterling,, secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the committee, $47,500 claimed, $10,000 allowed; Bankers 
Trust Co., depositary for protective committee for St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern River & Gulf first mortgage bonds, $13,517.43 
claimed and allowed; Alexander & Green counsel for that committee, 
$18,284.21 claimed, $10,284.21 allowed; George B. Harris, special counsel 
for trustee of debtor, $38,466.69 claimed, $30,696.69 allowed, and Luther 
M. Walter, counsel for protective committee for Missouri Pacific com- 
mon stockholders, $11,234.42 claimed, $8,234.42 allowed. 


F. E. C. Reorganization 


In fixing maximum limits of final allowances of compensa- 
tion for services rendered and reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred by various petitioners in the period from October 1, 
1942, through February 15, 1945, in reorganization proceedings 
of the Florida East Coast Railway Co., the Commission applied 
the ax to many of the amounts claimed and provided for al- 
lowance of a grand total of only $105,001.50 out of an aggre- 
gate of $203,132.40 claimed by the petitioners. 

The Commission’s action on the “maximum allowance” 
petitions was set forth in a report by division 4 in Finance No. 
13170, Florida East Coast Railway Co., Reorganization. The 
report covered a total of 25 claims for allowances. Con- 
clusive action in the reorganization proceedings is yet to be 
taken, the proceeding having been reopened by a Commission 
order entered July 20, for further hearing on all petitions for 
further modification of the Commission’s modified plan of re- 
organization of January 8, and on any new plans of reorganiza- 
tion that might be presented at the hearing. 

Claims allowed in full or in part to the extent of $5,000 or 
more were the following: 

Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland & Kiendl, counsel for the 
deposit committee for first and refunding mortgage bonds, $15,- 
987.62 claimed, $10,987.62 allowed as maximum; Giles J. Pat- 
terson, counsel for St. Joe Paper Co., $40,000 claimed, $20,000 
allowed; Charles Cook Howell, of counsel for S. A. Lynch Cor- 
poration, S. A. Lynch et al., $8,388 claimed, $4,138.53 allowed 
and consideration of part of services and expenses deferred; 
Pitney, Hardin & Ward, of counsel for the Lynch interests, 
$16,409 claimed, $9,402.19 allowed, and consideration of part of 
services and expenses deferred; White & Case, of counsel for 
Bankers Trust Co., trustee under first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, $7,615 claimed, $5,115 allowed; Adair, Kent, Ashby & 
McNatt, also of counsel for Bankers Trust Co., trustee, $7,000 
claimed, $4,000 allowed; Fleming, Jones, Scott & Botts, counsel 
for institutional group for first-mortgage bonds, $36,276.16 
claimed, $10,651.16 allowed; Milam, McIlvaine & Milam and 
Percival E. Jackson, counsel for independent protective com- 
mittee for first-mortgage bonds, $29,638.07 claimed, $10,638.07 
allowed; Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, trustee under first 
mortgage bonds, $7,575.41 claimed, $4,075.41 allowed; .Jackson, 
Nash, Brophy, Barringer & Brooks, of counsel for Guaranty 
Trust as trustee, $7,500 claimed, $5,000 allowed. 

John A. Bussian and Frank E. Bryant, counsel for the “Fred 
G. Hamilton group,” asked for a “reasonable” allowance, but 
the Commission made no allowance as to this claim, saying in 
the report that “the activities of the Hamilton group ... have 
not proved, in our opinion, to be of constructive value to the 
proceeding or plan of reorganization.” 


Purchase by B. & P. Motor Express 


“In view of the time which has elapsed, during which de- 
termination of this application has been held in abeyance at 
the request of one or both of the parties, and in the absence 
of sufficient evidence to permit us to make the required statu- 
tory findings, we have no alternative but to deny the applica- 
tion,” said the Commission, division 4, in a report in MC F-2337, 
Howard Miller et al.—Control; Baltimore & Pittsburgh Motor 
Express Co.—Purchase—A. Russell Kultau. 

According to the report, the proposal in the application, 
filed October 16, 1943, was the purchase by the Baltimore & 
Pittsburgh Motor Express Co., then a corporation, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., of operating rights and property of A. Russell 
Kultau, dba Kultau Motor Express, also of Pittsburgh. 

The Commission said that, by a supplemental application 
filed in December, 1943, authority to acquire control of the 
Kultau rights through the vurchase was sought by Howard 
and Nellie E. Miller, of Pittsburgh, Foster M. and Vivian N. 
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Grose, of Mt. Lebanon, Pa., and W. J. and Margaret J. White, 
of Wilkinsburg, Pa., who thén controlled the vendee through 
equal ownership of all its stock. In the instant report it was 
shown that there had been disagreement between the parties, 
subsequent to filing of the application, as to terms of the pur- 
chase; that the Commission had at various times been asked 
by one or both of the parties to hold the proceeding in abey- 
ance, for the purpose of the filing of a joint petition for dis- 
missal and, later, for-effectuation of a new purchase agreement, 
but that no new agreement had been submitted. The Commis- 
sion said that, in connection with another application involving 
the vendee, data was submitted indicated that the vendee’s 
corporate existence was to be terminated and that its assets 
and liabilities were to be acquired by Howard and Nellie E. 
Miller, partners dba Baltimore & Pittsburgh Motor Express Co. 
It added that counsel for vendee had indicated in October, 1944, 
that a petition for dismissal of the instant application would 
be filed on or before November 15, 1944, but said the Commis- 
sion, “‘no such petition has been filed nor have data necessary 
to permit determination of the merits of the application been 
submitted.” 


I. C. Motor Application 


The Commission, on reconsideration in MC 86779, Sub. 7, 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. Extension — Dubuque, Ia., has 
modified condition 3 of the prior report, not printed (see Traffic 
World, Oct. 21, p. 1025), but not in the language proposed by 
the applicant. 

In the prior report, in which authority was granted over 
five routes between points in Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, the 
following condition 3 was imposed: 


3. No shipments shall be transported by applicant as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle between any of the following points, or through 
or to or from more than one of said points: Chicago, Rockford, Free- 
port and Dixon, Ill., and Dubuque, Ia. 


The proceeding was reopened after a protest of Gateway 
City Transfer Co., Inc., of LaCrosse, Wis., and a petition of the 
applicant for reconsideration of the condition. 

The Illinois Central proposed that condition 3 be modified 
to read as follows: 


3. No shipments shall be transported by applicant solely as a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle westbound from or through Chicago to 
Rockford; from or through Chicago to or through Freeport; from or 
through Chicago to or through Dubuque; and eastbound, from or 
through Dubuque to or through Chicago; from or through Freeport 
to or through Chicago; from Rockford to or through Chicago. 


_ “The proposed condition would prohibit the trucking of 
shipments ‘from or through Chicago to Rockford’ and ‘from 
Rockford to or through Chicago,’ ”’ said the report. “This word- 
ing differs from that used in respect of the other key points as 
it omits a prohibition against the trucking of shipments 
‘through’ Rockford. Applicant explains that this prohibition is 
omitted in order that shipments may be trucked through Rock- 
ford from and to Seward, Ill., population 175, as this point is 
the only one to be served on the 28-mile segment between 
Rockford and Freeport. 


“The proposed condition also omits Dixon as a key point 
for the following reasons, as explained by applicant. Dixon is 
presently served by a through package-car which operates from, 
but not to, Chicago, and which is used primarily for war traffic. 
Dixon, population 11,000, does not have sufficient merchandise 
traffic in normal times to warrant the daily operation of a 
through package-car. The designation of Dixon as a key point 
would divide the 80-mile route between Freeport and La Salle 
into two segments of approximately 40 miles, which could not 
be operated practically.” 

The report continued: 


Under the proposed condition, applicant would transport shipments 
in through package-cars between Chicago, on the one hand, and Rock- 
ford, Freeport, and Dubuque, on the other. It would transport ship- 
ments by motor vehicle from and to other points on the five routes 
without much restriction. Specifically, shipments would be trucked 
from the principal points to other points on the five routes as follows: 
From Chicago to points east of Freeport, excluding Rockford; from 
Rockford to all points except Chicago; from Freeport to all points 
except Chicago; and, from Dubuque to all points except Chicago. The 
proposed condition fairly well restricts applicant’s truck service from 
Chicago but imposes no restriction on its service from Rockford, Free- 
port, or Dubuque, to any points except Chicago. Truck service would 
be rendered between Dubuque, on the one hand, and Freeport and 
Rockford, on the other, and for distances as great as 170 miles. 

Applicant’s proposal is based on the principle that motor-vehicle 
service should be prohibited between those points as to which through- 
train service is rendered. Accordingly, the proposed condition desig- 
nates key points that coincide with the runs of through package-cars 
and prohibits the trucking of shipments from and to the points served 
by these through cars. Applicant cites as a precedent the imposition 
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of a similar form of condition 3 in its certificate authorizing operations 
west of Dubuque. See Illinois Central R. Co. Extension—Iowa, Minn., 
and S. D., 43 M. C. C. 767. It contends that the same reasons for 
imposing this form to operations west of Dubuque apply as well to 
the considered operations east of Dubuque. Applicant declares its inten- 
tion to operate primarily as a rail carrier, to use through package-cars 
wherever available, to add such cars as tonnage justifies, and in the 
latter event, to notify the Commission in order that new key-point 
restrictions may be imposed. 


Observing that routes 1 and 2 paralleled applicant’s east- 
west rail line between Chicago and Dubuque, 182 miles, and 
that Chicago, Rockford, Freeport, and Dubuque were break- 
bulk points on this line but only for through car moving from 
or to Chicago, the report said no through cars were operated 
between Rockford-Freeport, 28 miles, Rockford-Dubuque, 97 
miles, or Freeport-Dubuque, 69 miles. It would not be feasible 
to operate a through car for the short distance between Rock- 
ford and Freeport, said the report, but added that the operation 
of such car appeared to be feasible between Dubuque and 
Freeport, since traffic between those points aggregated 10 to 12 
tons a day. Freeport, it said, was the hub of the I. C. motor 
routes from which point four routes radiated south, east, and 
west to Madison, La Salle, Chicago, and Dubuque, respectively. 
The fact that these four motor routes would distribute traffic 
in and out of Freeport indicated that sufficient tonnage would 
be available to warrant the operation of a through car between 
Dubuque and Freeport, it said. It continued: 


It is not so clear whether sufficient tonnage would be available to 
load a through car between Dubuque and Rockford, although Rockford, 
population 85,000, is nearly twice as large as Dubuque. Traffic between 
these points, however, could be transported by rail in the Dubuque- 
Freeport package-car and by motor vehicle between Freeport and 
Rockford, and thus furnish an additional source of tonnage for the 
Dubuque-Freeport car. This method of operation would result in a 
coordinated rail-and-motor service between the important points of 
Dubuque and Rockford. Considering this feature and the location of 
Freeport as the hub of the four motor routes, we believe that Freeport 
should be designated as a key point in preference to the larger point 
of Rockford. 

In respect of routes 1 and 2, we conclude that the terminals of 
these two routes, Chicago, Freeport, and Dubuque, should be desig- 
nated as key points. This designation will require the operation of a 
through package-car between Dubuque and Freeport in addition to the 
presently operated through car between Chicago and Freeport. Rock- 
ford will not be designated as a key point. Instead a special condition 
will be imposed to insure that traffic now moving in the presently 
operated through car between that point and Chicago will continue to 
move by rail. 

Routes 3, 4, and 5 are north-south routes which extend between 
Madison, Freeport, LaSalle, and Minonk, 172 miles, and which parallel 
branch rail lines of applicant. At Minonk, these routes connect with 
a motor route extending south along a branch rail line of applicant 
tc Clinton, Ill., 52 miles. Clinton is a key point on this connecting 
route under the authority granted in Illinois Central Railroad Extension 
of Operations—Illinois, supra. The principal points on these three 
routes are La Salle, Dixon, Freeport, and Madison. La Salle and 
Dixon have populations of 13,000 and 11,000 respectively, and are 
junction points with east-west lines of other railroads. We do not 
believe that either of these points should be designated as a key point, 
although applicant will be expected to continue the operation of the 
through package-car from Chicago to Dixon as long as such operation 
is justifiable. Freeport will be designated as a key point since it is 
so designated on the east-west routes between Chicago and Dubuque. 
Madison, population 67,000, need not be designated as a key point 
since it is the terminus of a branch rail line and since it has no 
through package-car service. The designation of Freeport as a key 
point on these north-south routes would permit applicant to truck 
shipments as far south as the next key point, Clinton, 162 miles, | 
not to or through Clinton. To clarify our intention in this respect, 
we shall designate Clinton as a key point even though it is located on 
a connecting route not directly involved in this proceeding. Compare 
Rock Island Motor Transit Co., Extension—Trenton, Mo., 43 M. C. C. 
470. As a result, shipments could be trucked from Madison to Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 201 miles, but this long haul would not violate the key- 
point principle as it would be performed along branch rail lines having 
no through package-car service. Traffic between the key points of 
Freeport and Clinton would be required to move by rail but such 
movement appears to be feasible over applicant’s main rail lines 
through Chicago. 


The Commission modified the condition to read as follows: 

3. No shipments shall be transported by applicant, in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, as a common carrier by motor ve- 
hicle, (a) between any of the following points, or through or 
to or from more than one of said points: Chicago, Clinton, and 
Freeport, Ill., and Dubuque, Ia., or (b) between Chicago and 
Rockford, Il. 

Commissioner Patterson dissented to the extent the report 
modified the prior report, and Chairman Rogers and Commis- 
sioner Miller noted dissents. 


MUELLER TRANSPORTATION LEASE 
The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in 


MC F-2762, H. D. Briggs, et al.—Control; Briggs Transfer 


Co.—Lease—Mueller Transportation Co., has approved lease 
by Briggs Transfer Co., of Whitehall, Wis., of certain oper- 
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ating rights of Mueller Transportation Co., of Minneapolis, 
and acquisition of control of the rights by H. D., George E. 
and Tracy H. Briggs. ; 

The Mueller rights to be leased cover general commodities 
between Rice Lake and Eau Claire, via Chippewa Falls, be- 
tween Eau Claire and Tomah, via Rock Falls, Durand, Alma, 
Winona, LaCrosse, and Sparta, serving the intermediate point 
of Winona; those in Wisconsin, and the off-route points of 
Meridean, Eau Galle, Arkansaw, and Pepin, between Eau 
Claire and Sheldon, serving the intermediate points and the 
off-route point of Jim Falls; those covering transportation of 
dairy products, over irregular routes; and certain intrastate 
operating rights. 


WINECOFF MOTOR RIGHTS PURCHASE 


By a report and order in MC F-2769, Robert G. and 
Mariam C. Hayes—Control; Central Motor Lines, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—R. Glenn Winecoff, the Commission, division 4, has 
authorized purchase by Central Motor Lines, Inc., of Kan- 
napolis, N. C., of certain operating rights of R. Glenn Winecoff, 
of Concord, N. C., and acquisition of control of said operating 
rights by Roberg G. and Mariam C. Hayes. 

The agreement involved purchase of general commodity 
operating rights between Concord, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points'in South Carolina within 225 miles of Con- 
cord, which, the report said, would embrace all points in 
South Carolina. 


POWERS MOTOR PURCHASE 


The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in MC 
F-2558, James D. Edgett and Ira S. Hall—Control; Battle Creek 
Storage Co.—Purchase—C. B. Powers, has denied the applica- 
tion of Battle Creek Storage Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., to 
purchase operating rights of C. B. Powers, doing business as 
Battle Creek Storage & Carting Co., and of James D. Edgeit 
and Ira S. Hall to acquire control of the purchaser and the 
Powers operating rights. 

The denial was on the ground that the Commission had 
frequently condemned .the maintenance of separate carriers 
under common control and rendering substantially the same 
service. Powers, according to the report, operated as a com- 
mon carrier of household goods between Battle Creek, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio, and of general commodities between Battle Creek, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points within 8 miles of Battle 
og and described similar operations of Battle Creek Stor- 
age Co. 


NEWTEX COASTWISE SHIP RIGHTS 


Stating that it had now acquired title to a vessel from the 
Maritime Commission, and noting that issuance of a certificate 
which the Commission had granted to it had been withheld be- 
cause the applicant did not have a ship available to perform the 
service at the time, the operating authority was granted, the 
Newtex Steamship Corporation, in a petition to the Commission 
in W-896, Newtex Steamship Corporation Common Carrier Ap- 
plication, asked that the certificate be issued. 

The applicant said that the entire Commission, on May 14, 
1945, had affirmed findings of division 4 in a report in W-896 
authorizing Newtex to operate as a common carrier by water 
between the port of New York and the ports of Brownsville and 
Houston, Tex. Newtex attached to the instant petition a copy of 
the bill of sale by which it held title to a wooden steam screw 
type vessel called the Eli D. Hoyle, which, when last docu- 
mented, was named the S. S. Redwood, of Bellingham, Wash. 
The bill of sale was dated June 15, 1945. 


F. E. C. REORGANIZATION 


In response to various petitions filed for modification of 
the terms of the modified plan of reorganization approved by 
the Commission by its second supplemental report and order in 
Finance No. 13170, Florida East Coast Railway Co. Reorgani- 
zation, the Commission, division 4, has reopened the pro- 
ceeding. 

Hearing was assigned before Director Oliver E. Sweet of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Finance and Examiner Ralph H. 
Jewell, at Washington, D. C., November 6, and at Hotel Mon- 
terey, West Palm Beach, Fla., November 13, “for the purpose 
of receiving relevant and material evidence by any party in 
interest relating to further modification of the proposed plan 
heretofore approved by -the Commission, and for the proposal 
of other plans.” 

Among the proposals to be considered is one that would 
permit the Atlantic Coast Line to purchase 60 per cent of a 
total of $6,000,000 common stock proposed to be issued by the 
reorganized company, thus giving A. C. L. control of the reor- 
ganized company. Other suggested modifications would change 
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the total capitalization of the company and the amount of 
bonds to be issued. 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 88220, Sub. 6, Fred M. Meneely. Certificate granted. 
Asphalt and asbestos building, roofing, and insulating materials, 
from Joliet and Waukegan, IIl., to Terre Haute, Ind., and points 
in Ind. within 50 miles thereof, and from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Terre Haute and points in Ill. and Ind. within 50 miles thereof, 
over irregular routes. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

FF 128, Clipper Carloading Co., application. Effective date of 
permit and order of March 16, postponed to October 15. 

Finance 13780, Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. et al., 
abandonment. Motion of applicants for permission to substitute a 
reply brief in answer to petition of Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation et al., sustained. 

Fourth Section Application 21373, Litharge to Mobile, Ala. Appli- 
cants granted leave to file petition for reconsideration of fourth section 
order 15341 entered June 21, in fourth section application 21373, on or 
before September 7. 

No. 29166, Anderson Brass Works, Inc., et al. vs. G. T. W. et al. 
Order of June 9, modified to become effective November 15, on not 
less than 30 days’ notice, instead of September 17. 

MC 103944, Sub. 22, Jim L. Ferguson, common carrier application. 
Reopened for reconsideration. 

Finance 14920, Application of Hoboken Ferry Co. to abandon, and 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. to abandon operation of, a 
ferry operating between Hoboken, N. J., and West 23rd St., New York 
City. Petition of West 23rd St. Ferry Assoc., Inc., for issuance of 
subpoenas duces tecum, denied. Applicants required to furnish certain 
statistics. 

No. 28300, Class rate investigation, 1939, and No. 28310, Consolidated 
Freight Classification. Time for filing of a petition under Rule 101 
of General Rules of Practice by Frank B. Townsend, extended to 
September 3. 

No. 28986, Wisconsin Coal Bureau, Inc. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
Order of June 13, modified to become effective October 1, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, instead of September 20. 

MC-F 2600, C. W. Falwell, Jr., control; Falwell Fast Freight, Inc., 
purchase, W. B. Draper, and Evans Line, Inc. Petition in behalf of 
rail carriers in official territory to change their status from inter- 
veners to protestants, granted. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-2752, Beverly C. Gibson et al.—Control; Gibson Lines—Pur- 
chase and Lease—W. J. Perry. (1) Purchase of the operating. rights 
and lease of certain property of W. J. Perry, doing business as Nevada- 
California Stage Line, of Sacramento, Calif., by Gibson Lines, also 
of Sacramento, and acquisition of control of said rights and property 
through the purchase and lease, by Beverly, Beverly C., M. B., Curtis 
C., and George T. Gibson, and Annabelle Nosler, also of Sacramento, 
approved and authorized, subject to condition. (2) Issuance of a certifi- 
cate to Gibson Lines authorized upon compliance with certain condi- 
tions. 

MC F-2837, F. E. Stanley et al.—Purchase—Roy F. and Henry E. 
Parkhill. Application for authority under section 210a(b) of F. E. 
Stanley, D. K. Stanley, C. C. Bledsoe and §S. Bledsoe, partners, doing 
business as Parkhill Truck Company, of Tulsa, Okla., for temporary 
operation of the motor-carrier rights and properties of Roy F. Parkhill 
and Henry E. Parkhill, doing business as Parkhill Truck Company, 
also of Tulsa, denied. 

MC F-2123, Consolidated Freightways, Inc.—Issuance of Notes. 
Findings in prior reports, 39 M. C. C. 283, and 39 M. C. C. 811, modified, 
to authorize issuance of short-term promissory notes over an additional 
period of one year. 

MC F-2648, Barend Zevalkink and John Zevalkink—Control; Mich- 
igan Messengers, Inc.—Control—The Vyn Co. Acquisition by Michigan 
Messengers, Inc., of Grand Rapids, Mich., of control of The Vyn Co., 
also of Grand Rapids, through purchase of capital stock and by Barend 
and John Zevalkink, of Grand Rapids, through said acquisition by 
Michigan Messengers, Inc., approved and authorized, subject to condi- 
tions. 

MC F-2883, Atlantic Greyhound Corporation—Issuance of Stock. 
Authority granted Atlantic Greyhound Corporation, of Charleston, W. 
Va., to issue not exceeding 17,000 shares of 4 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, par value $100, to be sold at initial offering price of 
not less than $104 per share, to provide funds for the redemption of 
outstanding 7 per cent preferred stock, subject to conditions. 

MC F-2909, William A. Kortenhaus—Purchase—Rollo Trucking Cor- 
poration. Application for authority under section 210a(b) of William 
A. Kortenhaus, of Newark, N. J., for temporary operation of motor- 
carrier rights of Rollo Trucking Corporation, of Keyport, N. J., granted. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 
Finance No. 15021, Albert Bernert, of Willamette, Ore., asks author- 
ity to purchase all the physical assets, business, good will and operating 
authority of Shepard Towing Co., of St. Helens, Ore., and temporarily 
to lease. The operating rights cover transportation on the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers, under W-422, authorizing general towage and 
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movement of commodities on non-self-propelled vessels with the use 
of separate towing vessels in the transportation of commodities gen- 
erally between all points and places on the Columbia River to Bonneville 
Dam, and on the Willamette River to Oregon City, Ore., according 
to the application. 

Finance No. 14908, amended. Potomac Edison Co., of Frederick, 
Md., asks authority to issue not exceeding 63,784 shares of 4% per 
cent cumulative preferred stock pursuant to a plan of exchange, in 
exchange for outstanding shares of 7 per cent preferred stock and 
6 per cent preferred stock. The exchanges will be made at the rate 
of one share of 4% per cent stock and $5 in cash for each share of 
the 7 per cent stock, and one share of the 4% per cent stock for each 
share of the 6 per cent stock, plus in each case a cash dividend adjust- 
ment. The plan of exchange, according to the application, will become 
automatically effective if 80 per cent of the aggregate 7 and 6 per 
cent preferred stocks outstanding is deposited for exchange, but may 
be declared effective by the applicant if less than that amount is 
Geposited. 

MC F-2944, The Greyhound Corporation, of Chicago, Ill., asks 
authority to acquire additional voting trust certificates, representing 
3,500 shares of stock, and thereafter to own voting trust certificates, 
representing 10,000 shares of capital stock of the Cincinnati & Lake 
Erie Transportation Co., of Dayton, O., and at same time files a 
motion to dismiss the application for want of jurisdiction on the ground 
that it will not acquire control or right to control or manage the 
C. & L. E. now or in the future. 

MC F-2945, Julius L. Tucker, trustee, dba Mercury Motorways, 
Inc., of South Bend, Ind., asks authority to acquire control of Mercury 
under the trusteeship as authorized by the federal court for the 
northern Indiana district, and temporarily to operate. 

MC F-2946, Walter F. Cary and Bert B. Beveridge, of Detroit, 
Mich., ask authority to continue in control of Commercial Carriers, 


Inc., a motor carrier, and Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., a water 
carrier, through ownership of capital stock, or otherwise. 
MC F-2947, Dorn’s Transportation, Inc., of Rensselaer, N. Y., 


asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of Standard Express, 
Ine., of Waterbury, Conn., and temporarily to operate. 

Finance No. 15022, Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to acquire 
the properties of South San Francisco Belt Railway as a liquidating share- 
holder’s dividend on dissolution of the Belt. Southern Pacific said it 
was the sole shareholder of the Belt. The lines of the Belt, according 
to the application, consist entirely of a belt line serving an industrial 
district and industrial spurs, total mileage, 5.56. 

MC F-2948, Motor Transport Lines of Indiana, Inc., of Hammond, 
Ind., asks authority to lease certain operating rights of George H. 
Mickow, dba Hammond Motor Express, also of Hammond. 

MC F-2949, George H. Mickow, dba Hammond Motor Express, of 
Hammond, Ind., and Elmer W. Sims, dba Motor Transport Lines, of 
Chicago, ask authority to acquire control of Motor Transport Lines of 
Indiana, Inc., of Hammond, through ownership of capital stock. 

Finance No. 15023, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue promissory notes for the aggregate principal amount of $154,216, 
as evidence of its obligation in respect of 80 per cent of the purchase 
price of two diesel locomotives. The applicant said the rate of 
interest would be determined by competitive bidding, but not in excess 
of 2 per cent a year, the notes to be payable in 96 equal monthly 
installments. It said it chose this method because deliveries were too 
uncertain and far apart to justify an equipment trust that would 
involve a substantial amount of interest on borrowed money lying idle 

‘ yntil deliveries could be made. It also said it had made a contract for 
the purchase of diesel road freight locomotives to replace its old steam 
locomotives, to cost about $9,000,000, and to be acquired under equipment 
trusts requiring an aggregate of about $2,000,000 of down payments. 
The first application for authority to issue certificates under such an 
equipment trust, it said, had been’ delayed by the war, but would be 
made as soon as practicable, and that other applications would follow 
as fast as the diesels could be built. 

MC F-2950, Highway Express, Inc., of Memphis, Tenn., asks author- 
ity to purchase certain operating rights and property of Avery Blake- 
ney, receiver, Far-Go Truck Lines, also of Memphis, pursuant to an 
order entered in the federal court for the western division of the 
western Tennessee district, and temporarily to operate. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 28978, George A. Hormel & Co. et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. Public 
Utilities Commission of Idaho asks for extension of time for filing 
petition for reconsideration, rehearing, etc., under Rule 101 for post- 
ponement of effective date of order of June 5. 

MC-C 395, On-Time Transfer Co. et al. vs. Oliver L. Buckingham 
et al. dba Buckingham Transportation Co. et al. Defendants ask that 
petition of complainants and interveners (1) to vacate and set aside 
order of March 26, (2) for reconsideration and (3) for entry of an 
order conforming to evidence and law be stricken from file. 

MC-F 2880, Great Southern Trucking Co., issuance of notes. Appli- 
cant asks for modification of order of August 1, so that notes can be 
dated August 15, although actual issuance and delivery will not be 
made until sometime later. 

No. 28984, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening, reargument, and reconsidera- 
tion by entire Commission, or rehearing. 

Ex Parte 104, Practices of carriers affecting operating revenues or 
expenses, Part II, Terminal services at John Morrell & Co. Terminal 
Allowance. John Morrell & Co. ask for argument and reconsideration 
by entire Commission of report of Division 3 on further hearing of 
issues in 48th supplemental report. 

No. 28090, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. et al vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. Interveners, Kansas-Missouri River Mills and Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., ask for reopening, reargument and reconsideration 
of report and order of June 15. 

No. 28731, ‘Coast Transportation Co., Inc., et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
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Rockfish et al. Complainants ask that order of June 4, be vocated 
and that case be decided on record. 

No. 29172, Fred F. Eberhardt and Grover M. Simpson dba Eber. 
hardt and Simpson Grain Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Defendant asks for 
reconsideration by entire Commission of the report by Commissioner 
Splawn and that complaint be dismissed. 

MC-F 2145, A. K. McInnis et al., lease, Greyhound Corp., Teche 
Greyhound Lines Division. Industrial Transportation Co. asks for 
authority to renew lease for an additional period of one year beginning 
August 1, and ending July 31, 1946. 

MC-F 2602, J. H. Martell et al., control; Coordinated Transport, 
Inc., of Illinois, purchase, E. E. Mills Trucking Co., Inc. Applicants ask 
ud ee rehearing and reconsideration of report and order of 

uly 16. 

No. 28090, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. et al. vs. Abilene and South- 
ern et al. Rail carriers in southwestern and western trunk line terri- 
tories ask Commission to vacate and set aside order of June 15, to 
rehear and reconsider issues, to reopen proceeding for taking of 
further evidence and to postpone effective date thereof. 

1. & S. M-2556, Northwest class and commodity rates. Rocky Moun- 
tain Motor Tariff Bureau, Inc., Agent, on behalf of all carriers parties 
to its MF ICC 36 asks Commission to vocate suspension order and 
dismiss proceeding. 

No. 29008, Pooling of Refrigeration Earnings. Norfolk Southern Ry, 
Co. asks Commission to authorize it to become a party to pooling ar. 
rangement approved and authorized in order of February 7, 1944. 





Ex Parte 148 Suspension 


Consent to extension beyond December 31, 1945, of the 
expiration date of suspension of the freight rate increases au- 
thorized by the Commission in 1942 in Ex Parte 148 has been 
filed with the Commission by counsel for the respondent rail- 
roads in that proceeding. 

Filing of the consent for such extension, said counsel, 
“shall not be taken as precluding or prejudicing any applica- 
tion which they may find it necessary or desirable to make 
to the Commission seeking an increase in their general rate 
level prior to such further suspension date.” It said the action 
of the railroads was taken to avoid further hearing due to exist- 
ing travel, manpower and other rapidly changing conditions. 

Counsel said that freight rate increases granted in Ex Parte 
148 for the purpose of meeting increased wage levels and in- 
creased cost of materials at that time became effective March 
18, 1942. They said the increases averaged 4.7 per cent in 
rate levels. The increases were first suspended by the Commis- 
sion May 15, 1943, and from time to time the suspension has 
been renewed, the present termination of the suspension ex- 
piring at the end of 1945. 


AGGREGATE-OF-INTERMEDIATE PERMISSION 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, has issued a 
blanket amendment to approximately 100 special permissions, 
fisted in the blanket amendment, extending to February 28, 
1946, special permissions, as follows: 


That the permissions enumerated, below, or as previously amended, 
insofar as they authorize relief from the terms of rules 4(h), 4(i) and 
7(b) of tariff circular No. 20; rule 4(h) of tariff circular No. 22 and 
rule 3(i) of tariff circular No. 1 (U. S. M. C. series) in connection with 
rules published in various tariffs referred to in said permissions pro- 
viding for alternative application of aggregate-of-intermediate rates 
with through rates; also relief from the terms of rule 7(c) of tariff 
circular No. 20 (in addition to relief from rules 4(h), 4(i) and 7(b)) 
covering alternation of commodity rates with rates obtainable under the 
aggregate rule in class tariffs; also relief from the terms of rule 16(b) 
of tariff circular No. 20 (permission No. 169335); also relief from the 
terms of rule 27 of tariff circular No. 20 (permissions Nos. 172947, 
182564, 1445 and 1747), be, and the same are hereby, further amended 
to substitute for the present expiration date of said rule relief the 
provision that the relief shall apply to and including February 28, 1946, 
unless sooner revoked or extended. 


At the Commission it was explained that the terms of the 
relief as granted extended only for the duration of the war 
and that it was felt the carriers would need additional time 
for the correction of their tariffs. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO WAR RECORD 

Of the 17,000 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad employes whc¢ 
entered the armed forces, more than 200 lost their lives anc 
nearly 500 have already resumed their former work on the 
railroad, Roy B. White, president announced August 17, in ¢ 
bulletin addressed to all company employes. Mr. White sai 
that the industrial power of the United States was the decisive 
*factor in victory, and that the services of the American railroads 
which moved nine-tenths of all the war freight shipments, were 
fundamental to the production job. Referring to the 7,000,006 
veterans who will be demobilized during the coming year, Mr. 
White urged that these returning veterans be given “the best 
service of which we are capable.” 
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Sale of Chicago Truck Rights 


Joint board No. 13 has recommended, in a proposed report 
in MC FC-19879, Nicholas Cosentino—Purchase—O. K. Motor 
Service, Inc., that the Commission approve and authorize pur- 
| chase by Nicholas Cosentino, dba Banner Express, of Chicago, 
cut ff Il, of operating rights of O. K. Motor Service, Inc., also of 
eo Chicago, as a motor common carrier of general commodities 

over a Specified route between Chicago and Milwaukee and of 

Ry. specified commodities from Chicago to specified points in Wis- 
> ar-f/ consin. The board said the agreed purchase price was $3,000. 
The board stated that Nicholas Cosentino was not a motor 

carrier but had been for several years an employe of O. K. 

Motor Service, of which is brother, Anthony Cosentino, was 
president. It added that O. K. Motor Service would retain its 
operating authority between Peoria and Chicago, Ill., and be- 

the ]_ tween Milwaukee and Waukesha, Wis. 





uth- 
erri- 
», to 
xy of 


- au “The question appears to be,” the joint board commented, 

been @ “Whether the portion of the rights proposed to be transferred 

rail. @ are severable from the other operations of the vendor and may 
be considered as distinct operations in and of themselves. 

nsel. “The proposed sale and transfer is prompted by the desire 


lica- | of Anthony Cosentino to give applicant, whose efforts have 
nake @ been responsible for much of the present success of the busi- 
rate | Ness, a share therein by way of an independent operation, and 
ction | tO carry out an understanding had, between the brothers, sev- 
»xist- eral years ago.... : 

ions. “The fact that the applicant would operate between the 
Parte |} same termini as the vendor, and use the same terminals until 
d in. @ Others are procured, should not, in the opinion of the joint 
[arch board, in any way render the purchase inconsistent with the 
nt in ‘ules and regulations governing transfers under section 212(b) 
amis- jm Of the act... .” 

n has 
nN ex- 


Patton-Tulley Water Rights 


Concluding that the applicant’s proposed service as a fur- 

nisher of vessels had been “sporadic” in the past and that a 

ait i grant of the authority sought would not be consistent with the 
is public interest, the Commission’s Bureau of Water Carriers and 
— Freight Forwarders, in a proposed report in W-723, Sub. No. 
Y “OR 1 Patton-Tully Transportation Co., Memphis, Tenn., Extension- 
Chartering, recommended denial by the Commission of the 

ended, Patton-Tully application for a permit authorizing operation as 
i) andj a contract carrier by water in the chartering or leasing of 
22 and floating equipment for use by others in the transportation of 


mn with their own propert 
1s pTo- property. 


» rates The bureau said that the applicant was a wholly owned 
f tarifff® subsidiary of Anderson-Tully Co., which was engaged in the 
i 7(b)) wholesale lumber business at Memphis, and noted that the 
der thei applicant had obtained a permit for operation as a contract 
e a carrier of non-self-propelled vessels with the use of separate 
°172947, 44 toWing vessels, in transportation of forest products between 
mended POints along the Mississippi from St. Louis, Mo., to Vidalia, La., 
ief the and Natchez, Miss., inclusive. It said that the applicant had 
8, 1946, furnished no vessels to shippers since January, 1939, except a 
single barge for eight days in August and September, 1940, one 
for 15 days in December, 1943, and one for 35 days in January 
of the Band February, 1943. The bureau suggested that the Commis- 
le Wal & sion should consider a grant of appropriate authority for towing 
1 time operations in which the applicant had been engaged in the past, 
as set forth in its “grandfather” application. 


“As indicated in the initial report in Patton-Tully Trans- 

portation Co. (250 I. C. C. 821),” the bureau said, “applicant 

25 whc™ transported logs and piling in rafts as well as by non-self-pro- 
es anci™ Pelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels. Authority 
on the to perform such service was not granted because the matter 
7, in ¢{@ of the exemption of the towage by all contract carriers of logs 
te sai(¥§ and piling in rafts was at that time under consideration in a 
jecisive general proceeding. Thereafter it was decided not to exempt 
\ilroads @ such towage. . . . In Campbell Transportation Co. Common 
s, weref™ Carrier Application, 260 I. C. C. 107, it was found that carriers 
000,000 9% whose certificates or permits do not specifically authorize the 
ar, Vr. performance of towage are without authority to engage in such 
he best Operations. In the circumstances, the Commission should re- 
open No. W-723 on its own motion and enlarge applicant’s 
authority to include operation as a contract carrier in the 




















towage of logs and piling in rafts and in shipper-owned non- 
self-propelled barges.” 





COLLE TOWING APPLICATIONS 


Examiner Frank M. Weaver, in a proposed report in 
W-779, Colle Towing Co. Applications, has recommended the 
applicants be found entitled to continue operations as a con- 
tract carrier: : 


(1) In furnishing (at Pascagoula, Miss.) for compensa- 
tion, vessels under charter, lease, or other agreements to per- 


sons, other than carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
act; 


(2) In the performance of general towage between ports 
and points on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and its tribu- 
tary and connecting waterways from Carrabelle, Fla., to 
Houston, Tex., inclusive, but not including the Mississippi 
River above Baton Rouge, La., and on the Mobile, Alabama, 
Tombigbee and Warrier Rivers from Port Birmingham, Ala., 
to Mobile, inclusive; 


(3) In the transportation, by non-self-propelled vessels 
with the use of separate towing vessels, of pulpwood from 
points on the waterways of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana (excluding the Mississippi River north of Baton Rouge) 
to Moss Point, Miss., of brick from Slidell, La., to Pascagoula 
and Moss Point, and of iron and steel articles from Mobile, 
and Pensacola, Fla., to Pascagoula. 


He also recommended that applications for exemption 
under sections 302(e) and 303(e) be dismissed. 


Proposed Reports 


Mixed Furniture 


No. 29275; Barker Bros. Corporation vs. Pere Marquette 
Railway Co. et al. By Examiner John Davey. Recommends 
finding rates charged on carload shipments of mixed furniture, 
from Marion, N. C., Grand Rapids, Mich., and origins in groups 
A, B, C, K, L, and M, in eastern trans-continental group terri- 
tory to Los Angeles, Calif., applicable and not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable. Also recommends dismissal. Dis- 
cussing a typical shipment in a car 40 feet, 6 inches in length, 
containing 11,431 pounds of mixed furniture, minimum weight 
for that size car, 12,400 pounds, and minimum weight deficiency 
of 1,056 pounds computed at $2.64, the rate charged for mixed 
furniture not including 13 pounds of card tables, the examiner 
said the dispute was as to the charge on the deficiency rate, 
the claimed rate being $1.73, that made on the card tables. 
After discussing the tariff provisions, the examiner said that 
“if shippers were permitted to place lower-rated articles in a 
mixed carload shipment which is not loaded to the required 
minima and then charges were computed on the lower-rated 
article to make up the weight deficiency, it would defeat the 
purpose of minimum loading.” 





Contractors’ Equipment 


No. 29247, Clyde W. Wood, Inc., vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
By Examiners J. E. Snider and C. B. Gray. Recommend find- 
ing not shown to have been unreasonable or otherwise unlawful 
charges based on carload minimum for car furnished in lieu 
of carload minimum for car or size ordered on shipment of 
used contractors’ equipment from Yuma, Ariz., to Long Beach, 
Calif., February 8, 1943. Also recommend dismissal, The report 
said the complainant alleged that it ordered a 40-foot car, but 
its only evidence was a notation on the bill of lading that 
such a car had been ordered. A 52-foot car was furnished. 
While the notation might be a prima facie showing, it said, 
defendant’s unrefuted evidence was that the car used was 
furnished in response to complainant’s request for 50-foot cars 
and that defendant had no order from complainant for a 40-foot 
car. Furthermore, it said, complainant did not show why it 
had used the 52-foot car when another of the cars available 
was only 40 feet, 10 inches long. Service order No. 68, said 
the examiners, was issued solely for the prevention of misuse 
and wasteful use of railroad equipment and neither carriers 
nor shippers might deviate from rule 34 published pursuant 
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thereto in the classification in the adjustment of charges based 
on the carload minimum for a car of the size used. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face’ type, with name of town or 
city following.) 


Virginia (Arlington)—-MC 68167, Sub. No. 12, Washington, 
Virginia & Maryland Coach Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. 
Passengers, baggage and newspapers between junction Glebe 
Road and Old Dominion Drive, Arlington county, Va.,: and 
McLean, Fairfax county, Va., over specified route, serving all 
intermediate points. 

lowa (Mason City)—-MC 13087, Sub. No. 2, Fred J. Stock- 
berger, dba Veech Transfer & Storage. Certificate proposed, 
as to (1) supplies and materials used in production and market- 
ing of poultry and eggs, between Mason City, on the one hand, 
and points in Minn., N. D., S. D., Kan., Neb., Mo., Ill. and 
Wis., on the other, and (2) waste paper from points in Minn., 
N. D., S. D., Kan., Neb., Mo., Ill. and Wis. to Tama, Ia., over 
irregular routes. 

District of Columbia (Washington)—-MC 52974, Sub. 2, 
Jacobs Transfer Co., Inc., extension, retail store deliveries. 
Permit proposed. General commodities, limited to service where- 
in motor vehicles accompanied by drivers and helpers employed 
by applicant are assigned to shippers under continuing con- 
tracts for exclusive use of such shippers in transporting their 
property, between points in the Washington commercial zone, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in St. Marys, Charles, 
Calvert, Howard, and Anne Arundel counties, Md., those in 
Montgomery and Prince George’s counties, Md., not included 
in said commercial zone, and those in Fairfax, Prince William, 
and Loudon counties, Va. Holding of permit proposed and 
certificate consistent with public interest. 

Indiana (Indianapolis)—-MC 1649, Sub. 29, Railway Express 
Motor Transport, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, moving in express service, between Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
New Haven, Ind., over U. S. highway 24, serving no interme- 
diate points, subject to conditions that service be limited to that 
auxiliary to or supplemental of express service; shipments lim- 
ited to those moving on a through bill of lading or express re- 
ceipt covering an immediately prior or immediately subsequent 
rail, motor, or air movement; and such further conditions as 
the Commission may in the future find necessary to impose in 
order. to restrict the service. 

Alabama (Mobile)—MC 50655. Sub. 15, Gulf Transport Co. 
Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and mail, 
express, and newspapers in the same vehicle with passengers, 
between York, Ala., and Columbus, Miss., over a specified route, 
serving all intermediate points except those on U. S. highway 
80/11 between York and Livingston. 

Pennsylvania (Hanover)—MC 105704, Lester H. Frock, 
common carrier. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, and express, in the same vehicle with passengers, be- 
tween York, Pa., and Frederick, Md., over a specified route, and 
return, serving all intermediate points. 


Railroad Abandonments 


Protection of Employes 


By orders in two abandonment proceedings, the Commis- 
sion, division 4, has permitted the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association to intervene with respect to the question of pro- 
tection of employes of the applicants who might have been 
adversely affected by the abadcnments. The orders were is- 
sued in Finance No. 14093, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
Ferry Abandonment, and in Finance No. 13609, St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. Trustee Abandonment. The latter order 
also substituted Frank A. Thompson as applicant in the proceed- 
ing in place of J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, former trus- 
tees of the railroad. 

G. T. W. 


The Commission, division 4, has issued an order in Finance 
No. 14861, Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. Abandonment, 
involving a request for authority to abandon a line extending 
from a point near Cass City to Caseville, in Tuscola and Huron 
counties, Mich., dismissing the application without prejudice. 
The applicant had asked the Commission to take this action. 


C.A. & S. 


Examiner Ralph R. Molster, in a proposed report on further 
hearing in Finance No. 13979, Chicago, Attica & Southern Rail- 
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road Co. Receiver Abandonment, has recommended that division 
4 attach a condition to the certificate issued September 10, 1943, 
in which the company was permitted to abandon certain seg- 
ments of its line, for the compensation of six employes for loss 
of wages between September 15, 1943, and October 19, 1943. He 
recommended that entry of an order be deferred pending nego- 
tiation of an agreement between the railroad and employes or 
employe representatives. é 

The examiner observed that the respondent (the trade name 
for Dulien Steel Products, Inc.) was not particularly interested 
in railroad operation, but was engaged primarily in buying and 
selling new and second-hand steel material, including used loco- 
motives and other railroad equipment. He said the company had 
an important investment, amounting to at least $390,000 in the 
properties formerly owned by the old company, and had the 
prospect of a large profit from their sale as scrap metal, if and 
when total abandonment should be accomplished. It had real- 
ized $166,000, less about $10,000, for removing rail from the 
abandonment of about 80 miles of main-line track, he said, and 
added that the net salvage value of the remaining 50 miles, 
equipment, and other property was estimated at $434,439. 

“It is evident that the respondent’s principal concern is to 
accomplish total abandonment as soon as possible in order to 
realize the benefit of an exceptionally favorable market for 
scrap, during the prevailing war emergency, and meanwhile to 
keep off-setting losses from operation at a minimum,” said the 
examiner. | 

He recommended that division 4 find that: 


1. Suspension of operation of the respondent’s line on September 
15, 1943, resulted in adverse effects on employes in loss of employ- 
ment or in demotion in position. 

2. Such suspension of operation was accomplished in advance of 
the effective dates of the Commission’s certificate permitting abandon- 
ment of the part of the railroad between West Melcher and Veeders- 
burg; an anticipation of the abondonments so authorized, and in 
anticipation of total abandonment in order to save the expense of a 
rehabilitation program recommended by the respondent’s general super- 
intendent; and on the ground of claimed unsafe operating condition 
of the railroad. 

3. Operation was resumed when that claim was challenged by 
inspection of the railroad by representatives of the Commission. 

4. When operation was resumed, service on the railroad was mate. 
rially reduced, with continuation of adverse effects on employes initially 
affected. 

5. If service on the parts of lines authorized to be abandoned 
had not been discontinued until the effective dates of the certificate, 
the facts and circumstances would not have warranted the attaching 
of conditions for the protection of employes; but ‘ 

6. In the situation here present, the employes affected by sus- 
pension of service, under color of embargo, are entitled to compensa- 
tion for loss of wages between September 15, 1943, and October 19, 
1943, both inclusive, or the period of such suspended, or reduced, 
operation to the later of the effective dates of the Commission’s certifi- 
cate herein dated September 10, 1943; and accordingly, 

7. The public convenience and necessity require that a condition 
be attached to said certificate for compensation of employes for such 
wage losses. 

However, these dismissal or displacement allowances well may 
be arranged by agreement between the respondent and the affected 
employes, or their duly authorized representativs, as contemplated in 
section 5(2)(f) in the case of transactions under section 5(2)(a) ap- 
proved by the Commission; and opportunity should be afforded for 
negotiation of such an agreement or agreements. To that end, the 
entry of an order herein should be deferred for 60 days. 

If, within that period, a verified copy of such agreement or agree- 
ments is filed with the Commission, the petitions should be dismissed; 
otherwise, the certificate of September 10, 1943, herein, should be modi- 
fied as suggested in the appendix. 

In accordance with the occurrence of one or the other of these 
contingencies, an appropriate order should be entered. 


M. H. & S. H. 


By a report and certificate in Finance No. 14983, Mine 
Hill & Schuylkill Haven Railroad Co. et al. Abandonment, the 
Commission, division 4, has permitted the Mine Hill to abandon, 
and the Reading Co. as lessee, to abandon operation of certain 
portions of branch lines of railroad in Columbia and Schuylkill 
counties, Pa., totaling 4,065 feet. 


SOUTHERN GRAIN ADJUSTMENT 


The Commission has received replies to requests for modi- 
fication of its findings in No. 17000, part 7-A, Rate Structure 
Investigation; Grain and Grain Products to and within South- 
ern Territory, and I. and S. No. 4208, Grain to, from, and be- 
tween Southern Territory, from almost all groups parties to 
the proceeding (see Traffic World, July 14, p. 93; July 21, 
p. 165; and July 28, p. 241). 

The following have filed replies: 

Western Trunk Line and Southwestern carriers; Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating Federal Barge Lines; St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange and the Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Memphis Merchants Exchange; Traffic Asso- 
ciation of the South Atlantic Ports; North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
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ciation; Southern rail carriers; public utilities commissions of 
the Pacific northwest; Texas Industrial Traffic League, and 
other Texas grain interests; and Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
of Seattle, Wash. ah 

The replies make specific reference to the various petitions, 
and generally restate the positions taken by the replicants in 
their own petitions, or in the proceeding originally. 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here, Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-2574, from August 18 until March 18 certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 71 to tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. 114 of the Mid-Western Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, 
Inc., agent, Kansas City, Mo. In lieu of commodity rates, the 
suspended schedules propose to apply higher class rates on 
petroleum and petroleum products, from points in Oklahoma 
to points in Iowa when in connection with Bos Freight Lines, 
Inc., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

I. and S. No. 5362, from August 20 until March 20 sched- 
ules as published in Great Northern Railway Company’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-8205, and supplement No. 1 thereto. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish rates on butterfat or 
churning sour cream, unrefrigerated, from various stations 
in Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin to Lakeville, Minn. 

I. and S. M-2573, from August 16 until March 16 certain 
schedules published in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. A-2 and supple- 
ment No. 2 thereto, of Trans-American Van Service, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. The suspended schedules propose to increase the 
rates and minimum weight on boxed or unboxed typewriters 
between Chicago, Ill., Hartford, Conn., New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., and Washington, D. C., on 
the one hand, and on the other hand, Baltimore, Md., Charlotte, 
N. C., Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich. Washington D. C., and points 
in 10 eastern states. 

I. and S. M-2575, from August 22 until March 22 certain 
schedules published on 2nd revised page 67 to tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. 201 of Lou Hosking, agent, Kansas City, Mo. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to cancel less-truckload classification 
exceptions ratings on internal combustion engines and parts 
applicable between Montana points and points in western trunk- 
line territory, permitting higher classification ratings to apply. 


KNIT GOODS TO EASTERN POINTS 


Georgia and Alabama textile manufacturers have asked the 
Commission to suspend supplement 74 to Southern Motor Car- 
rier Rate Conference tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 282, east-south 
textile products tariff No. 9E, page 15, indices Nos. 42900 
through 44175, effective August 30, on the ground that the in- 
dices will cancel the present commodity rates on knit goods 
made wholly of cotton and on underwear made wholly of cot- 
ton woven with or without knitted parts. The manufacturers 
noted that the only exception was that rates from Winston- 
Salem, N. C., had been brought forward without change. 

The protested rates apply from southern territory to east- 
ern points. Should the cancellation become effective, say the 
manufacturers, the national motor freight classification, MF- 
I. C. C. No. 14, C. F. Jackson, agent, would govern the ratings, 
with first-class rates for less-truckload shipments and second 
class for volume minimum weight of 12,000 pounds. 

An exhibit attached to the protest, said the manufacturers, 
showed the “enormous increases” that had been made by the 
motor carriers in their rates on these commodities since 1937. 
Having made such increases, said the textile interests, they 
should not be permitted arbitrarily to cancel the rates and 
“now force upon the shippers rates considerably in excess of 
the present rates... .” 


OLEOMARGARINE MOTOR RATE 


The National Association of Margarine Manufacturers has 
asked the Commission to suspend Middlewest Motor Freight 
Bureau tariff 1025, MF-I. C. C. 25, supplement 52, item 4335A, 
effective August 27. 

The association says the tariff proposes to increase less- 
truckload ratings on oleomargarine from column 60 to column 
70 within the bureau territory, not applying for a number of 
carriers. A statement of present rates and earnings, and of the 
proposed rates and earnings, attached to the protest, showed 
the average present less-truckload rate on oleomargarine from 
Chicago to 16 destinations as $1.04 a hundred pounds, and the 
association said the proposed increase would make an average 
rate of $1.21. 
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There was also attached a statement of twenty-two rates 
on comparable commodities to the same destinations, moving in 
less-truckload quantities under exceptions ratings provided in 
the bureau’s tariff 1025, MF-I. C. C. 21. The association said 
that “all of these commodities carry exceptions ratings lower 
than the column 60 rating presently in effect on 1. t. 1. ship- 
ments of oleomargarine.” It said those commodities had an 
average value of 46.2 cents a pound as compared with an aver- 
age value of about 22 cents a pound for oleomargarine. 


Truck Rate Increase in Middle West 


Alleging that Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau motor 
freight master tariff No. 999, MF-I. C. C. No. 53, published to 
become effective September 4, contains a 4 per cent horizontal 
increase in rates and charges, various shipper groups, and one 
motor carrier, have asked the Commission to suspend the 
tariff, certain Middlewest supplements, and supplement No. 13 
to MF-I. C. C. No. 58; supplement No. 19 to MF-I. C. C. 60; 
and supplement No. 51 to MF-I. C. C. 67 of Western Trunk 
Line Motor Common Carrier Bureau supplements. 

The suspension requests were filed jointly by Burlington 
Shippers’ Association, the Chamber of Commerce, Ottumwa, 
Ia., and the Keokuk Shippers’ Association, Keokuk, Ia.; by the 
Public Utilities Commission of South Dakota; by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Watertown, S. D.; by the Traffic Bureau of 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; and by Hi-Speed Motor Express, Inc., of 
Sioux City, Ia. 

“We have protested this action to the Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau, but were ordered by Mr. Longenecker, federal 
manager of motor carrier systems and properties, to accept 
this increase, and being under the control of the O. D. T. by 
virtue of the federal seizure of August 12, 1944, I presume 
that we can expect no relief from these rates through the 
O. D. T.,” said Hi-Speed, in a letter signed by Paul Beck, 
president. 

“It is my considered opinion that these rates if permitted 
to become effective, will serve only to further destroy motor 
carrier income revenue because of the fact that a great many 
shippers have already diverted tonnage to railroads, forward- 
ing companies, and to motor carriers not under federal control 
by the O. D. T.,” he continued. “The loss of revenue will in- 
crease further when the general rate reduction ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to apply to western rail- 
roads, becomes effective. It is very doubtful that we will be 
able to retain any substantial amount of tonnage when the rail 
rate reduction becomes effective with our present 6 per cent 
rate discrepancy. 

“We, therefore, respectfully request that your Commission 
suspend the application of Middlewest Motor Freight Master 
Tariff No. 999, at least until such time that the consideration 
and adjustments are made correcting the maladjustments of 
all rail rates, permitting the increases of rail L. C. L. rates up 
to at least the cost of rail L. C. L. operation.” 

Others of the protestants assigned the increase to the 
action of Ellis T. Longenecker. The group joined with the 
Burlington Shippers’ Association said that since he had as- 
sumed possession and control over the 103 mid-western motor 
carriers, “it has been his position to continually advocate and 
agitate increases in rates and charges, without consideration 
of adversity to industry, shippers, and those common motor 
carriers under private control and operation.” 

“These increases are apparently the result of demands by 
the federal manager of motor carrier transportation systems 
and properties, Office of Defense Transportation, and are ap- 
parently intended to offset operating deficiencies brought about 
by war-time laws, rules, and regulations,” said the Traffic 
Bureau of Sioux Falls. 

It was agreed by these two protestants that the ending 
of the war would eliminate many of the controls and regula- 
tions that had added to the cost of motor carrier transporta- 
tion. 

It was also observed that, in the interim period in No. 
28300, Class Rate Investigation, 1939, with class rates to west- 
ern carriers reduced 10 per cent, there would be a spread of 
class rates, rail under truck, generally 16 per cent, and under 
the protested master tariff, that the spread would be 20 per 
cent. 


MIDDLEWEST MOTOR RATE PROTEST 


Increased motor rates on dairy products in the middle west 
have been protested by the Price Administrator, who has asked 
the Commission to suspend Middle West Motor Freight Bureau 
Supplement No. 17 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 23, and Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau tariff MC-I. C. C. 127, Item 420, 
page 6, effective August 25. 

The Administrator said his office had agreed not to oppose 
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a proposed increase in rates on dairy products from column 
42.5 to column 50, but that there had been added a 4 per cent 
increase to which his office had not agreed. C. S. M. F. B., he 
said, proposed, in addition to the four per cent increase, an in- 
crease in the charges for split deliveries from 8% cents to 10 
cents a 100 pounds on 5,000 pounds or less with corresponding 
increases applicable on shipments up to and including 10,000 
pounds. In addition to that, he said, the present minimum de- 
livery charge of 37 cents was increased to $1.05. 


N. Y. ZONE MOTOR DIFFERENTIALS 


The Price Administrator has asked the Commission to enter 
into an investigation into class rates published by Eastern Mo- 
tor Freight Conference, Inc., MF-I. C. C. Nos. A-9 and A-10, 
and Atlantic Seaboard Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., MF- 
I. C. C. Nos. 12 and 13, in which schedules, he says, the motor 
carriers publish rate differentials between various zones in the 
New York, N. Y., area and points in the New England states 
exceeding the basis approved by the Commission in I. and S. 
M-2247, Increased Common Carrier Truck Rates in New Eng- 
land, 43 M. C. C. 13. 

This action follows the recent suspension of certain New 
England Motor Rate Bureau schedules, protested on the same 
grounds by Price Administrator and the Port of New York 
Authority (see Traffic World, Aug. 11, p. 368, and Aug. 18, p. 
418). 


The Price Administrator also asked that the respondents’ 
minimum charges be investigated, saying they had been in- 
creased materially since September 15, 1942, and greatly ex- 
ceeded the bases of minimum charges approved by the Com- 
mission in I. and S. M-2240, Minimum Charges in Central Ter- 
ritory, 43 M. C. C. 145. 


Plaster and Gypsum Rate Complaint 


The United States Gypsum Co. of Chicago on August 15 
sent for filing a complaint to the Commission, the Department 
of Public Utilities of Massachusetts, the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York, the Public Utility Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the State Corporation Commission of Virginia, 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and 135 other rail- 
roads in Eastern Trunk Line and New England freight-rate 
territories, seeking the cancellation of conflicting and confusing 
interstate and intrastate railroad schedules of rates on plaster, 
gypsum lath, gypsum wallboard and other gypsum products 
within and between stations in Eastern Trunk Line and New 
England territories; and seeks the prescription of uniform 
descriptions, carload minimum weight and a rule governing 
mixed carloads, and maximum and minimum reasonable rates 
and non-discriminatory rates on such traffic. 

The company, with plants in the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, manufactures various gypsum products 
which are sold “in competition with manufacturers of like 
products, whose plants are located” in the same three states and 
in New Hampshire and New Jersey. ' 

The complaint sets forth that the defendant railroads have 
published and filed with the Commission and the state commis- 
sions, 107 schedules or tariff which provide rates, rules and 
regulations for line-haul transportation of gypsum products in 
the territories mentioned. The complaint contends that “the 
commodity descriptions in the commodity tariffs and exceptions 
of gypsum products differ and lead to confusion,” and presents a 
number of illustrations, of which the following is typical: 


A rate of 15 cents on plaster is published in Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Tariff I. C. C. 2159, from New Brighton, N. Y., to Albany, 
N. Y. ... A rate of 17 cents on plaster is published in the same tariff 
via three other routes, one of which is S. I. R. T. to Cranford Junction, 
N. J., C. R. R. of N. J. to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and D. & H. beyond. 
A rate of 15 cents on plaster is published via this same route through 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in C. R. R. of N. J. Tariff I. C. C. G-5645. 


The company summarizes its allegations as follows: 

That defendants’ tariffs, in which are published the existing rates, 
exceptions, carload minimum weights and carload mixture provisions 
applicable to the transportation of gypsum products, and mixed car- 
loads thereof, within and between stations in Eastern Trunk Line and 
New England freight-rate territories, for interstate commerce, are 
unlawful in that they are too numerous, complex and confusing, and 
in that defendants do not publish such rates and charges on gypsum 
products with the plainness, definiteness and clarity which is required 
by Section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act, and by the laws of the 
respective states. 

That many of the said rates on gypsum products are unjustly and 
unreasonably low and insufficient, and less than reasonable minimum 
petes. ... 

That many of the said rates on gypsum products are unjustly 
and unreasonably high and in excess of maximum reagonable rates. . 

That some of the said rates on gypsum products are unjustly dis- 
criminatory in violation of Section 2 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and of the laws of the respective states. .. 
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That many of the said rates on gpysum products subject localities 
and manufacturers, including complainant, to undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage and give undue preference and advantage to other localities 
and manufacturers who compete with complainant, and each other... 

That many of the said rates on gypsum products are greater for 
shorter than for longer distances over the same lines or routes in the 
same. directions. 


The complaint also seeks the addition of gypsum lath to 
the list of articles taking rates on plaster; seeks a change in the 
name “plasterboard” to “gypsum wallboard” as more fitting to 
the commodity; and seeks the addition of gypsum sheathing and 
laminated gypsum wallboard to the commodity description on 
gypsum wallboard. 

The company asks the Commission to confer with the 
authorities of the states of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania and Virginia, to the end that joint hearings be held with 
the state commissions on the matters complained of, suggesting 
that such joint hearings be held in Atlantic City, N. J., “and 
in such other places as may be necessary or convenient to the 
said state commissions.” 

The complainant further asks that defendants be required 
to do the following: 


Cancel all of their existing interstate and intrastate tariffs of com- 
modity rates, classification exceptions, rules and regulations governing 
the transportation of the said gypsum products within and between 
Eastern Trunk Line and New England territories; 

Publish, establish and maintain, in lieu thereof, as the rates, each 
rate to be both the maximum and minimum rate, thereafter to be 
applied uniformly interstate and intrastate under one description, one 
carload minimum weight and one carload mixture provision . . . subject 


to rating of 20 per cent fo their respective Class-1 rates, effective June 
Ee. Sean! 


Publish grouped rates from origin points in western New York 
using Oakfield as the base point. ... 

Publish grouped rates from Harlem River, N. Y., South Kearney, 
N. J., Newark, N. J., and New Brighton, N. Y., and other producing 
points in the Greater New York Area, using the 6t0h Street Station of 
the New York Central Railroad on Manhattan Island as the base point. 

Limit the number of such publications to not more than two com- 
modity tariffs—one for application within Eastern Trunk Line territory 
and—one from Eastern Trunk Line io New England territory, and—one 
for application within New England territory and from New England to 
Eastern Trunk Line territory. 


Southern Pacific Refinancing 


Described as a step in a program to improve the debt 
structure of the Southern Pacific Co., and its. subsidiaries, and 
to simplify the corporate structure of the companies comprising 
the Southern Pacific system, the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
and the Southern Pacific Co. have asked the Commission, in 
Finance 15020, for authority for the former to issue $150,000,- 
000 of first mortage bonds, series A, B, C, and D, and for the 
latter to assume obligation and liability as guarantor of the 
bonds, among other things. 

Of the new bonds, according to the application, $125,000,000 
will be sold under competitive bidding, and Southern Pacific 
Co. will buy $25,000,000 of the bonds, to be dated July 1, the 
serles to mature as follows: Series A, January 1, 1961; series 
B, January 1, 1986; series C January 1, 1996; and series D, 
January 1, 1996. The first three series will carry sinking fund 
provisions and the four series will be redeemable at the option 
4 the railroad in whole or in part on any date after December 


_ The first mortgage will be a direct first lien on about 2,853 
miles of road (first main track) and the bonds will be addition- 
ally secured by pledge of 90,000 shares of common stock of 
Arizona Eastern Railroad Co.; $21,328,000 of Arizona Eastern 
first and refunding bonds; 232,700 shares of common stock of 
El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co.; and $10,903,000 of a 
total of $18,432,000 El Paso & Southwestern first and refunding 
fifty-year gold bonds. 

The proceeds of the sale of the bonds, with additional cash 
to be paid to the extent necessary by Southern Pacific to South- 
ern Pacific Railroad in reimbursement of open account advances 
will be applied to the payment of $159,459,000 first refunding 
mortgage gold bonds now outstanding, according to the applica- 
tion, which said $143,473,500 of the bonds are owned by the 
public and $15,985,500 by the Southern Pacific Co. 

Among the facts relied on by the applicants in applying 
for the authority was a reduction in total funded debt, other 
than equipment obligations, since December 31, 1939, on com- 
pletion of the instant proposal, of $216,090,675. They also said 
annual interest charges on funded debt and equipment obliga- 
tions held by the public had been reduced from December 31, 
1939 to June 30, by $7,662,686, and that annual interest charges 
would further be reduced by a material amount not only by 
reason of the reduction in the principal amount of bonds ou'- 
standing in the hands of the public, but also by reduction in the 
rate of interest that the new bonds would bear. 
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Class Rate Developments 


“In our opinion, the findings and conclusions go so far be- 
yond what the record will support that we find ourselves 
utterly unable to reconcile the decision with existing law or 
facts of the case,” said C. E. Widell, of Nashville, Tenn., in a 
petition in No. 28300, Class Rate Investigation, 1939, and No. 
98310, Consolidated Freight Classification, in which, on behalf 
of the southern industrial interests, interveners, represented by 
him in those proceedings, he asked the Commission to reopen 
those cases and to modify its findings and orders therein. 

He asked for relief from what he described as “the far- 
reaching implications and harmful effects of the decision in 
these proceedings.” 

“Our only desire,” he said, “is to further the interests of 
southern industry and be helpful to this honorable Commission 
in accomplishing this end; but we do not believe this to be at 
all possible under the findings and conclusions of the report 
herein. They will, we are firmly convinced, irreparably injure and 
harm the South, and ultimately destroy what we have come to 
realize is, in general, the most favorable rate structure of any 


} region in the country.” 


A question that was posed as a result of the class rate 
decision, Mr. Widell said, was whether the Commission was to 
“fix the exact pattern of all of our rates and, under the guise 
of a beneficial paternalism, change the entire course of competi- 
tive rate procedure between shippers and the carriers.” 


Effect on Commodity Rates 


“Tt is, of course, readily apparent that we cannot have one 
theory of rate-making controlling part of our rates and another 
diametrically opposed to it governing the rest,’ he continued. 
‘Tf the Commission’s use of sections 1 and 3 of the act, as con- 
strued by it herein, is valid with respect to the country’s class 
rate adjustments, obviously it is equally valid in respect of the 
balance of our rate structure. It will completely reverse our 
methods of making rates which, heretofore, have been developed 
on a regional basis. This cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
We again bring this to the serious attention of the Commission, 
particularly in view of the fact that rates in the South have 
consistently followed a different pattern from that of other 
regions. It is one thing to prescribe, as the Commission has done 
here, a new basis of class rates and require the carriers to adopt 
a uniform classification to govern the uniform class rate struc- 
ture east of the Rocky Mountains; but what about our com- 
modity rate structures? And exceptions ratings? Are they to 
be revamped on the same principle of uniformity ? 

“But, again, if the theories of rate-making and rate philoso- 
phies underlying the Commission’s findings and conclusions in 
these proceedings are valid and lawful—which we cannot be- 
lieve—then we may as well face the fact that the South will 
also have lost its favorable industrial rate position and the bene- 
fits of its natural resources and advantages. The same will be 
true of other regions. This comes as a complete reversal of all 
that has ever been done in the making of rates in this country, 
for indisputably our rate structures have developed and been 
fashioned according to the natural advantages and resources 
of each region. Economic factors, which have generally been 
recognized and observed in the making of rates on a regional 
basis, will apparently give way to academic theories of uni- 
formity, and be considered only as a composite whole on a 
national basis.” 

The Commission’s decision, said Mr. Widell, would tend to 
end up in a common leveling of all the country’s general rate 
structures, irrespective of economic differences in natural ad- 
vantages of each of the regions, and would bring “our northern 
competitors” closer to the southern markets, to the detriment 
of the southern economy. 


Northern-Southern Rate Relationship 


He said that wherever northbound rates from the South 
were made with specific relationship to the northern level, any 
increase in northern rates would bring about a corresponding 
percentage increase in the South, “but with this double-bar- 
reled disadvantage to southern shippers: (1) the actual rate 
increase in the rates from the South will be nearly twice as 
much as the northern in cents per 100 pounds, and thus worsen 
the southern shippers’ competitive relationships; and (2) in- 
crease the southern shippers’ costs of doing business in northern 
markets—for, obviously, whoever gets the lowest increase bene- 
fits most,.-and in northern markets this will be the northern 
shipper.” 

After asserting that what caused the greatest concern to 
the petitioners he represented was the means by which the 
Commission was accomplishing a prospective disruption of 
Class rates and ratings, Mr. Widell said: 


If, as we believe, the northern rates were really not in issue, except 
in their general relationship to other rates, and the evidence of record 
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being insufficient to support a finding of their unreasonableness as 
being too low, then why should we not object to an increase in these 
rates as being beyond the Commission’s authority? For, speaking 
plainly, if the Commission should exercise such power in one case, 
as here, it could readily do it in another, and the next time against 
us. For that reason, we respectfully submit that section 3(1) of the 
act not only has never been used in this way, but that it could not 
properly be so applied, regardless of such verbiage as ‘‘district, region 
and territory,’’ under the heretofore clear and positive construction of 
this section by the courts, as well as by this Commission. We make 
no secret of the fact that we fear the loss of our favorable southern 
industrial rate structure if the rate philosophy incorporated in the 
report herein is to be adopted as the governing principle in the 
making of rates for the future. So that even what for the moment 
might be thought helpful to us in the decision would eventually prove 
harmful, unless predicated on proper and lawful grounds. 


Instance of Stove Rates 


To illustrate the effect of the decision on southern industry, 
Mr. Widell instanced, among other items, rates on stoves which, 
he noted, were rated 5th class, carloads, in Official Territory, 
and which would be subject to a 10 per cent increase in the 
interim period. He observed that rates on stoves from the 
South to Official Territory were made on the same basis mile- 
for-mile as within Official Territory, but, he added, since they 
were commodity rates they would not be subject to any change 
in the interim period. 

“It stands to reason, and we are so advised,” he said, “that 
rates on stoves from the South to Official Territory will be 
revised to be no lower than within Official Territory, which is 
only proper, since otherwise we should merely transfer rate 
handicaps and discriminations from the South to the North. 
It was to remove these that the Commission prescribed the 
— of rates from the South to the North as within the 

orth. 

“However, this will not only increase the cost to southern 
manufacturers of doing business in the north, but it will definite- 
ly worsen the competitive relationship with northern com- 
petitors, since the amount of the increases from the South to 
the North will be substantially greater than within the North.” 


Classification Rule Differences 


Recalling that the Commission recently had dismissed a 
complaint in which Rule 10 of the western classification had 
been assailed because it differed from the general modifications 
adopted in Official and Southern territories, Mr. Widell said 
that the Commission’s findings in that case demonstrated that 
uniformity, merely for the sake of uniformity, was neither de- 
sirable nor essential. He argued that, since the Commission had 
sanctioned departure from uniformity in an “essential” classi- 
fication rule, there were no valid reasons requiring uniformity 
of classification ratings or rate structures. 

_ Contending that the Commission had erred in its applica- 
tion of amended section 3(1) of the act, under the transporta- 
tion act of 1940, with respect to discrimination against a “region, 
district, or territory,” Mr. Widell cited “the Central R. R. case, 
257 U. S. 247,” in support of his view that the existence of un- 
lawful discrimination depended on whether it was practiced by 
the same carrier or carriers, irrespective of whether it was 
against a “locality,” “port,” “region,” “district” or “territory.” 

Mr. Widell said it was true that some rates from the South 
to the North were higher than within the North, and that some 
were lower, but, he asked, “why, except for reasons not of 
record, should it be considered necessary to change our whole 
rate structures merely to get at a few unequal rates?” 

“We respectfully submit,’ he concluded, ‘that the whole 
question of rate uniformity properly belongs to further con- 
gressional action. The Commission should not act as it has done 
here without clear and positive direction from Congress. The 
Commission will doubtless take official notice of the storm of 
country-wide protests evoked over the bills already introduced 
in both houses of Congress, having for their specific purpose to 
establish uniformity in rates and ratings, and, significantly, the 
failure of Congress to act on them. There should be, therefore, 
no indirect attempt to do here what Congress has failed to do 
directly.” : 
Kerr Seeks Amendment 


Pointing out that exceptions rates and commodity rates 
were not included in No. 28300, Class Rate Investigation, 1939, 
or by the ad interim order in that case, J. G. Kerr, chairman 
of the Southern Freight Association, as agent for the southern 
railroad respondents in No. 28300, has filed with the Commission 
Fourth Section application No. 21483, asking for amendment of 
Fourth Section Order No. 9800 so as to continue in the ad in- 
terim period “the precise basis for determining commodity rates 
to (or from) intermediate points as in effect prior to the effec- 
tive date of the ad interim rates.” 

Agent Kerr said that F. S. O. 9800 had as its general pur- 
pose the providing of a basis for commodity rates, to be estab- 
lished on request and evidence of need, to or from points inter- 
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mediate to the destination or origin to or from which commodity 
rates were actually published, and to avoid the necessity of 
publishing specific rates that might be unnecessary. The order 
provided, he said, that where the class rate (to which the com- 
modity belonged) to (or from) an intermediate point was not 
higher than the like class rate to (or from) the point beyond, 
the commodity rate to (or from) the latter would apply as 
maximum; and where the class rate to which the commodity 
belonged to (or from) an intermediate point was higher than 
the like class rate to (or from) such intermediate point as much 
higher than the commodity rate to or from the point beyond as 
the difference in the class rate to which the commodity belonged. 

‘We emphasize that only the present class rates were be- 
fore the Commission when this formula was prescribed,” said 
Mr. Kerr. 

He asserted that to use the straight classification ratings 
and the ad interim class rates to establish the differences, where 
no exceptions ratings were provided, would be tantamount to 
the order in No. 28300 changing commodty rates that were not 
involved in No. 28300, and that “clearly no such result was in- 
tended.” Illustrating the purpose of the instant application and 
the effect of using the straight classifications and the ad interim 
class rates to establish the differences in commodity rates here 
involved, he said: 


Where the class rates to (or from) the intermediate points as well 
as to (or from) the points beyond are reduced 10 per cent and the sheet 
274 minimum scale rates do not come into play, the practical effect of 
F. S. O. 9800 as it now reads is to but slightly change the results, as is 
more fully illustrated below: 


Commodity rate from A to B (point beyond)........................ 75¢ 
Present class rate from A to B (point beyond)...................... 100e 
Present class rate from A to C (intermediate)...................008- 110¢e 
Difference used in determining commodity rate to C................. 10c 
Commodity rate thus established from A to C................... eee 85c 
Ad interim class rate from A to B (point beyond)................... 90c 
Ad interim class rate from A to C (intermediate).................... 99c 
oct Cea a a ee at ea ad ek ia ee aie Sk eas ah bpd Wee a bie ele bobiaie 9c 
Commodity rate from A to C on present rule if unchanged........... 84c 


Where the class rate to (or from) the points are reduced less than 
10 per cent because the sheet 274 minimum scale rates come into play, 
and the rates to (or from) the intermediate points are reduced full 10 
per cent, the practical effect of F. S. O. 9800 as it now reads would be 
as follows: 


Commodity rate from D to E (point beyond)........................ 75¢ 
Present class rate from D to E (point beyond)...................... 100e 
Present class rate from D to F (intermediate) ................0eeeees 110¢ 
Difference used in determining commodity rate to F................ 10¢ 
Commodity rate thus established from D to F....................... 85c 


Ad interim class rate (minimum rate) from D to E (point beyond).. 95c 


Ad interim class rate from D to F (intermediate).................. 99c 
I DS DPR, Er po RE eT E a eTie ORRE tarar a are ee rare 4c 
Commodity rate from D to F on present rule if unchanged.......... 79c 


“It will be seen,” Mr. Kerr continued, “that in both in- 
stances the F. S. O. 9800 rule if unchanged will operate to estab- 
lish commodity rates and to change the basis for commodity 
rates, although such commodity rates were not involved in No. 
28300 and carriers have had no opportunity to be heard in con- 
nection therewith.” 

He attached to the application four exhibits showing the 
situation that, he said, confronted the carriers with respect to 
commodity rates on automobiles from Pontiac, Mich., to Char- 
lotte, N. C., glue stock from Moultrie, Ga., to Cincinnati, O.; 
cotton denim from Erwin, N. C., to St. Louis, Mo., and glucose 
from Chicago to Carolina territory. 


Southwest Rails Ask Modification 


Wallace T. Hughes, as counsel for the southwestern rail 
respondents in No. 28300, has asked the Commission to modify 
its report and order so as to “eliminate therefrom any require- 
ment to reduce or change class rates from or to destinations 
in the southwest which specifically reflect the Deming, N. M., 
rates as maxima, as provided in sections 3 and 4, item 2190-A, 
of Agent D. Q. Marsh’s I. C.’C. 3592. The petition refers to 
the second ordering paragraph of the order. 

The petition said the southwestern roads understood that 
the Commission’s committee appointed to handle questions 
arising out of the decision had ruled that where rates to and 
from points within the southwest were determined by the 
maximum rate rule, such rates were of necessity not affected 
by the report and order. However, they said, where such 
Deming class rates were specifically published to or from 
destinations in the southwest such class rates were involved 
and should be adjusted in line with the Commission’s report 
and order in No. 28300. They said it would be an injustice if 
the Commission required a reduction in the class rates to 
certain destinations in the southwest merely because the Dem- 
ing maximum class rates were specifically published, and at 
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the same time could not require a reduction in the class rates 
to or from points where the Deming rate was held as maximum 
by reason of a tariff rule. 


Coastwise and Intercoastal Service 


Thomas P. Healy, Wallace T. Hughes and Frank W. Gwath. 
mey, as attorneys for the railroads, have filed a petition with 
the Commission asking that it modify its ad interim order so 
as to require no change to be made in the class rates specifically 
published for application on coastwise or intercoastal traffic 
to or from south Atlantic and Gulf ports when originating or 
terminating at Ohio River crossings (including intermediate 
points in Southern Territory where the Ohio River crossings 
rates are held as maxima), Chicago, St. Louis, and that terri- 
tory north of the Ohio River lying west of the Chicago-Indian- 
apolis-Cincinnati line. 

_ “The ad interim order does not exclude class rates ap- 
plicable on traffic moving to or from the ports when for or 
having received coastwise or intercoastal transportation; there- 
fore, under the terms of the order class rates on this traffic, 
whether specifically published as such or otherwise, would be 
treated the same as class rates applicable on traffic destined 
to or originating at the ports proper,” said the railroads. 

Thus, they said, there would be a 10 per cent reduction from 
and to south Atlantic and Gulf ports, and an increase of 10 
per cent on traffic originating in Official Territory destined to 
north Atlantic or Virginia ports. They said the Official Terri- 
tory lines would file a petition asking that no change be re- 
quired in the latter type of coastwise or intercoastal traffic. 
Such rates, said the carriers, were now generally the same as 
the export and import class rates, as to which, they said, 
the order did not require any change. 


Letter to Senator Stewart 


In a letter to Senator Stewart, of Tennessee, Mr. Widell 
contended that it was “thoroughly un-American and contrary 
to the basic principles of fair play to have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission do indirectly what Congress failed to do 
directly in open court.” 

He asked why it was that Congress, if it actually intended 
to establish strict uniformity in rates throughout the country, 
had not considered and enacted one of the bills introduced 
in recent years to accomplish that purpose. He said the opinion 
was prevalent throughout the nation that failure of Congress 
to act on any of those bills was due to “the storm of protests 
which reached you from North, Scuth, East and West against leg- 
islative enactment of strict uniformity in freight rates through- 
out the entire country.” He maintained that rate uniformity 
should come through direct channels and as the expression of 
the will of the majority of the shipping public, “and not by 
such devious routes as extra terminology and addition of words 
in section 3 of the 1940 transportation act.” 


“If you will stop for a moment to consider the important 
fact that, excluding coal, nearly one-half of the total tonnage 
hauled by southern railroads moves on rates lower, mile for 
mile, than in the North, and that this vastly important move- 
ment is within the South for the benefit of southern industry, 
you will realize that under the principles of uniformity the South 
will lose this favorable rate position,’ said Mr. Widell. ‘In 
truth, the South will then actually become a ‘colony’ of the 
North, and serve merely as a back stoop for the industrial 
development of the North and East.” 


Printed Copies of Decision 


Secretary Bartel has announced that printed copies of the 
Commission’s decision in Nos. 28300 and 28310 are now obtain- 
able from the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.,, 
at 40 cents a copy. 


Commercial Barge Rights 


Saying it had pioneered a specialized service in the trans- 
portation of automobiles and accessories by water, and the 
transportation of commodities generally on the Tennessee 
River, and believed itself entitled to reap the benefits of that 
pioneering, Arrow Transportation Co. has petitioned the Com- 
mission for reopening and oral argument before the entire 
Commission in W-751, Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., Exten- 
sion Applications. 


It could not reap the benefits of its pioneering, said Arrow, 
“if we are to be saddled with the maze of competition that is 
falling on the Tennessee River from the too liberal decisions 
of division 4.” 

In W-751, the division, in a third amended certificate and 
order effective October 10, modified prior findings to permit the 
applicant to operate as a common carrier, by non-self-pro- 
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pelled vessels, with the use of separate towing vessels, in the 
transportation of general commoditi¢s, including automobiles 
and accessories, between Cincinnati, Evansville, and Louisville, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points on the Tennessee 
River above Chattanorga and on certain of that river’s tribu- 
taries. The divisioz, also eliminated a prior restriction, that 
applicant shotzid conduct the extended operations in vessels 
designed or used primarily for the transportation of auto- 
mobiles, 

Comparing tYaffic figures on the Mississippi River between 
Cairo and New Orleans, with those on the Tennessee River, 
Arrow Said that stretch of the Mississippi River produced over 
twa and one-half times as much tonnage as did the Tennessee 
in its banner year, and over 20 times the tonnage produced by 
the Tennessee in 1943. Yet, it said, that stretch of the Missis- 
sippi was served by 21 carriers, while the Tennessee Valley 
Authority showed that the Tennessee was served by 40 
carriers. 

Not contesting the authority to handle automobiles and 
accessories, because of lack of production, which, Arrow said, 
excused its failure to handle those commodities, Arrow said 
other commodities were still being produced and that “appli- 
cant’s failure to handle any of them is clear abandonment.” 
It said the applicant had not operated since September, 1943, 
and that “if a lapse of two years does not constitute abandon- 
ment, nothing does,” and continued: 


Other carriers, such as Chotin & Pharr, George N. Childs, and 
Blaske Lines withdrew from all or part of their normal operations 
during the war period and started transporting the more profitable 
war traffic such as petroleum products, just as this applicant did. But, 
in their cases, brought under the grandfather clause which specifically 
excuses non-operation when beyond the applicant’s control, division 4 
did not find, as it does here, that abandonment of usual operations was 
excused. It found their non-operation fatal and denied the operating 
authorities sought. Certainly the Commission should not be more lenient 
in dealing with an interim operator such as applicant than it has been 
in dealing with grandfather operations whose non-operation is specifical- 
ly excused by the act if beyond their control. With the exception of 
authority to transport automobiles and accessories, the extension appli- 
cation should be denied -and the certificate authorizing operation below 
Chattanooga should be revoked. 


Interstate Automobile Rates 


Rail respondents and automobile manufacturers have re- 
sponded to the order of the Commission reopening No. 28190, 
New Automobiles in Interstate Commerce, for reconsideration 
with respect to reasonable minimum weights and reasonable 
maximum rates and their relation to a first-class scale of rates 
— the United States (see Traffic World, July 21, p. 

ye 

The Commission reopened the proceeding for reconsidera- 
tion after it had entered an order prescribing a maximum level 
of rail rates on new automobiles. The reopening order post- 
poned the effective date of the original order indefinitely. 


The Ford Motor Co., and General Motors Corporation, sup- 
ported the present level of rates, saying no change should be 
made at this time. Other automobile manufacturers made alter- 
nate proposals that the Commission “stand by its decision” or 
reduce rates to 50 per cent of first class. General Motors asked 
the Commission not to fix any minimum weight, but to “leave 
that factor to be adjusted to the needs of the industry and the 
transportation service. . . .” Whether the postwar automobile 
would be heavier or lighter would depend largely on scientific 
progress made since the inception of the war, it said. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, and a group of carriers joined 
with the Pere Marquette, maintained that first class rates were 
not in excess of reasonable maximum rates. A group of eastern 
carriers favored the Commission’s report. 

The G. M. & O. said the basis prescribed by the Commis- 
sion would bring about a substantial decrease in rates for many 
of the hauls to destinations it served, “yet we feel that the 
adoption of that basis would have a tendency to prevent further 
reductions in the rail traffic and it is this reduction of traffic, 
and consequent permanent loss of revenue, with which we are 
greatly concerned,” and that it was now willing to accept the 
basis prescribed by the Commission. 

The Pere Marquette and certain eastern railroads joined 
with it, on whose petition the proceeding was reopened for 
reconsideration and reargument to the end that a basis of rates 
higher than those prescribed by the Commission be approved 
and varying minimum weights be permitted, reviewed the con- 
siderations, showing that first-class rates were not in excess of 
reasonable maxima, as expressed in Commission reports, and 
said the Commission’s decision should be modified accordingly. 

However, as the form of the order of July 9 suggested that 
the Commission might expect eastern proponents to submit an 
additional proposal—one that assumed that first class rates 
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might not be approved as reasonable maxima, those railroads 
offered an alternate proposal, while “still urging the conten- 
tions heretofore advanced by them.” 

If rates on new automobiles were to be related to first 
class, said the eastern railroads, they should reflect relatively 
higher percentage bases with increasing distances, and re- 
quested the Commission to find that rates resulting from the 
following bases would not be unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful: (a) 75 per cent of existing first-class rates for distances of 
440 miles and less; (b) 80 per cent of first class rates for 
distances from 441 miles to 640 miles, inclusive; (c) 85 per cent 
of existing first class rates for distances of 641 miles and be- 
yond. The latter rate, they said, as the essential feature of the 
proposal, was not in excess of reasonable maxima for long hauls. 

As to minimum weights, the alternative proposal was: 
10,000 for cars not exceeding in inside length 40 feet, 7 inches; 
12,500 pounds for cars exceeding 40 feet, 7 inches, but not ex- 
ceeding 50 feet 8 inches; and 20,000 pounds for cars exceeding 
the latter length. 

The Central of Georgia, Illinois Central, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, and Southern Railway Co. proposed that the Com- 
mission find the present minimum weight of 10,000 pounds on 
new automobiles, set up, in carloads, in standard 40 foot 6 inch 
box cars just and reasonable, and that it find rail rates on new 
automobiles, to the extent they exceeding the corresponding 
first class rates from and to the same points would for the 
future be unjust and unreasonable. 

Eight other railroads operating in the south and southeast 
said they were ready and willing to make effective and to join 
their connections in making effective the rates and minimum 
weight prescribed by the Commission. But, if the Commission 
should conclude from proposals presented by other parties that 
a reduction should be made in the minimum weight of 12,000 
pounds, they asked the basis of rates “heretofore found rea- 
sonable be increased sufficiently to preserve the minimum per 
car revenue contemplated” by the Commission. They asked 
also that if the Commission required a relationship of the rates 
to the first class rates, it should be expressly provided that they 
are to be related to existing first class rates dealt with in the 
hearings, and not to the ad interim or ultimate first class rates 
contemplated in No. 28300, Class Rate Investigation, 1939. 

Railroads in the western district said they had consistently 
urged that present rates and rules in that area were not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful, and had urged their right to 
publish and maintain competitive rates so long as they were 
compensatory, “to meet competitive conditions of any type and 
wherever found.” There being no evidence in the record from 
which the Commission could properly condemn the present 
rules concerning minimum weights, they said, the Commission 
should dismiss the investigation in so far as it concerned rules 
governing minimum rates. 


Other Eastern Roads for Reductions 


Another group of eastern railroads advocated affirmance of 
the Commission’s findings “with the confident expectation that 
the increased traffic which the railroads can reasonably expect 
will more than offset the reductions in rates.” They said the 
situation was so serious that failure on the part of the carriers 
to correct their rate structure called for the intervention by the 
Commission. 

The situation, said they, was in many respects similar to 
that before the Commission in Passenger Fares and Surcharges, 
214 I. C. C. 174, from which they quoted the Commission as 
saying that “any basis of charge which discourages traffic in a 
salable commodity and results finally in a total loss of a large 
part of it is open to serious question.” The railroads said they 
thought the record in the instant proceeding justified the afore- 
mentioned conclusion “that the general structure of these rates 
from Central Territory operates to the revenue disadvantage not 
only 6 the eastern carriers but of all the carriers of the country 
because of its high level.’”’ That being true, they said, the Com- 
mission could, and must, require a reduction. 

Joined in this response were: Akron, Canton & Youngstown; 
Alton; Central of New Jersey; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Dela- 
ware & Hudson; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Lehigh & 
Hudson River; Lehigh Valley; New York Central; New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis; New York, Ontario & Western; Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia; Rutland Railroad Co.; and Detroit & Mack- 
inac Railway Co. 


Auto Makers’ Proposals 


Another group of automobile manufacturers, joined with 
Chrysler Corporation, made the following alternate proposals: 


First, that if. the Commission feels that it should assume the re- 
sponsibility of impairing reconversion plans and delaying re-employment 
in order that its decision may be reconsidered, then it should thoroughly 
reconsider its decision and should fully and impartially re-examine the 
evidence; that in aid of such full reconsideration it should grant oral 
argument; and that thereafter it should determine that the maximum 
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reasonable rates for new automobiles will be fourth class or 50 per 
cent of first class, minimum weight 10,000 pounds; or 

Second, that the Commission, in the interest of the general needs 
of the country for prompt reconversion to peace-time manufacture, 
should stand by its decision and should direct that its order as issued 
be complied with forthwith. 


The manufacturers joined with Chrysler in these proposals 
were: Graham-Paige Motors Corporation; Hudson Motor Car 
Co.; Nash-Kelvinator Corporation; Packard Motor Car Co.; and 
Studebaker Corporation. 


Service Order Vacations Asked 


The Commission, division 3, has issued two orders denying 
a petition of the National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Distributors to vacate 13 of its war-time service 
orders, and a petition of the Minneapolis Traffic Association to 
vacate service order No. 242-B as applied to grain, flaxseed and 
soybeans. 

The league said authority to request vacation of the service 
orders derived from ‘a unanimously approved resolution by 
the membership of this organization at the convention in New 
York City, January 9, 1945, condemning the ill-advised restric- 
tions of refrigeration of perishable food with the consequent 
loss of food and money by producers, distributors, or consumers 
and the inordinate, unconscionable, and unearned revenue and 
profits derived by the railroads, as well as their relief from 
common carrier liability for losses and damage for negligent 
failure to provide protective service, resulting from I. C. C. 
service orders of the past two years prohibiting such serv- 
eas 

The petition said the officers of the league had been di- 
rected to take action with respect to service orders limiting 
and restricting legal accessorial services, such as reconsignment, 
diversion, holding, and the imposition by Commission order, 
without hearing, of penalty demurrage charges accruing to the 
railroads. 

The petition asked the Commission to vacate and revoke 
the following service orders, as revised or amended, and to 
order them “expunged from the appropriate freight tariffs” on 
file with the Commission: Service orders Nos. 70, 70-A, 112; 
180, 300, 318, 323, 330, 332, 343, 344, 345 and 346. 

The petition said announcements to the effect that the 
war with Japan was won would “as.a matter of public knowl- 
edge, result in the stoppage of mass troop movements and 
movement of munitions, supply and equipment to the Pacific 
and other ports for oversea shipments, other than those neces- 
sary to the occupation. As a result, it said, “all justification 
for the drastic and often ruinous restrictions on perishable 
traffic is removed... .” 

The service orders named, said the petition, fell into three 
groups, one covering accessorial service restrictions, service 
orders Nos. 70, 70A, 112, and 332; second, the penalty demur- 
rage order No. 180; third, the “ice rationing and restrictive 
orders,” comprising all of the other orders named. 

In discussing the first group, particularly service order No. 
70, the league said that “the fine balance of distributing an 
equivalent of over a million carloads of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to avoid as much as possible both disastrous gluts and 
Scarcity depends primarily on the unrestricted privilege of 
reconsigning and diverting refrigerator cars away from where 
they are not needed or wanted to where they are needed.” 

__As to the penalty demurrage order, No. 180, the league 
said, aside from its “dubious legality,” it was seriously ques- 
tioned whether it had accomplished as much as the wholly 
voluntary cooperation that the great majority of receivers were 
giving in unloading and releasing refrigerator cars in the two 
years of war before the order was made effective. It said noth- 
ing in the interstate commerce act “even hints” at giVing the 
Commission authority to prescribed increased rates or charges 
without hearing, “emergency or no emergency.” 

As to the last group of orders, the league said each of them 
limited the amount of ice the carriers might be required to 
furnish, adding that it could find no such authority delegated 
to the Commission by the act. 

Demurrage on Grain, Etc. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association asked the Commission 
to revoke service order No. 242-B, which placed penalty de- 
murrage on closed box cars whether subject to average agree- 
ment or not, the association asking that it be vacated as ap- 
plied to grain, flaxseed and soybeans received in carloads at 
Minneapolis. 

As applied to those commodities, said the association, the 
increased demurrage charges of $11 and $16.50 a day were 
unjust and unreasonable and resulted in disturbing the orderly 
and usual method of marketing. While it would terminate by 
its terms October 1, said the association, it should be termi- 
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nated as to grain, flaxseed and soybeans for unloading at Min- 
neapolis prior to September 1 “as the crop movement, based 
on reports of estimated production in the northwest, (Minne 
sota, South Dakota, North Dakota and Montana), will increase 
daily and should reach the peak between August 20 and Sep 
tember 15. Government reports showed that crop production in 
those states would exceed 1944 production, it said. 

As of July 28, it said there are a little more than 7,000,000 
bushels of grain at warehouses in Minneapolis, and compared 
this with a total elevator capacity of 95,604,700 bushels to in- 
dicate that there was ample storage for handling the large 
crop that would move folowing the harvest. The association 
said experience under service orders No. 242 and 242-B was 
that the imposition of the higher demurrage charges had con- 
tributed to prevent the free and orderly movement to the 
market. 

“This movement is largely controlled by the available car 
supply but industries buying grain, flaxseed and soybeans for 
storage or processing can not control the movement from the 
country except by embargo or permits which delay loading at 
country stations and causes car delays,” it continued. “The 
receipts at the market are via ten different railroads and it 
frequently occurs that, during the heavy shipping months, more 
carloads reach the market on a single day than can be promptly 
handled, but the elevators and mills continue to buy (unless 
there is a congestion at the industry) affording a continuous 
market for the shipper. There are also delays in switching at 
the terminal which frequently results in receipts at the industry 
of a greater number of carloads than can be unloaded each 
day. The effect of the high demurrage charges ... is to restrict 
the buying of grain offered for sale and causing car delay.” 


Service Orders Vacated 


Effective 12:01 a. m., August 27, the Commission, division 3, 
has vacated another group of its war-time service orders, in 
addition to the seven vacated as of August 17 (see Traffic 
World, Aug. 18, p. 430). 

By service order No. 69-A, the Commission vacated its 
service order No. 69, which authorized ground storage of export 
freight at New England ports. 

Service order No. 74-A vacated service order No. 74, which 
prohibited bulkheading cars of watermelons. 

Service order No. 110, appointing an agent with authority 
to divert or reroute carloads of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts destined to points in the New York Harbor area in the 
states of New Jersey and New York that could not currently 
be placed for unloading at refineries, storage points, or other 
unloading points, to other points, was vacated by service order 
No. 110-A. 

Authority granted railroads to transport between certain 
Texas and Arkansas points, fruit and vegetable containers and 
box shooks in refrigerator cars substituted for box cars, con- 
beaagge in service order No. 254, was vacated by service order 
No. 254-A. 


Increased demurrage charges on tank cars, set up by serv- | 


ice order No. 263, were vacated by service order No. 263-A. 
Service order No. 301-A vacated service order No. 301, 

which prohibited the loading of bauxite ore in the New York 

Harbor area for transportation to certain Canadian cities. 

By service order No. 332-A, effective August 24, the Com- 
mission, division 3, vacated service order No. 332, which pro- 
hibited the loading of freight in Arizona and California on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Service orders Nos. 74-A, 254-A, 263-A, and 301-A, required 
railroads affected to publishing within 15 days from their effec- 
tive date supplements announcing vacation of the original or- 
ders and restoring provisions in their tariffs suspended by the 
orders on the effective date of the cancelling orders. 


UNLOADING SERVICE ORDER 


By service order No. 351, the Commission, division 3, has 
ordered the Central of Georgia Railway Co. to unload “forth- 
with” a car containing porch swings on hand at Montezuma, 
Ga., consigned to Polk Industries, which, the order said, had 
been on hand for an unreasonable length of time. 


RETURN OF CARS FROM MEXICO 


By amendment 1 to its revised service order No. 107, effec- 
tive September 1, the Commission, division 3, has extended 
to March 1, 1946, the expiration date of the revised order, by 
which the number of freight cars, including refrigerator and 
tank cars except those privately owned, leased or controlled, 
moved into Mexico in any one month was limited to the number 
moved from Mexico to the United States in the previous month 
(see Traffic World, Dec. 30, 1944, p. 1694). The revised. order 
had been issued to expire September 1. 
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Transport and End of War 


In a summary of action taken immediately following an- 
nouncement of the surrender of Japan to relax transportation 
war-time controls (see Traffic World, Aug. 18), Director John- 
son, of the Office of Defense Transportation, said rail passenger 
transportation would continue difficult for some time and that 
relaxation of restrictions must be taken step by step. No re- 
strictions would be held in a force a moment longer than neces- 
sary, he added. 

Referring to statements concerning the return of army per- 
sonnel from overseas made at a press conference held by 
General Brehon Somervell, chief of the Army Service Forces, 
Director Johnson said war-created travel would probably be 
heavy until well into 1946. He said total railroad revenue pas- 
senger miles for 1945 were expected to be very close to “if 
not in excess of” the record figure of 95,000,000,000 set in 1944. 
New civilian passenger equipment would not be available until 
early in 1946, he continued, when several hundred new passen- 
ger coaches would be produced. 

In addition to previously reported relaxations of control, 
the O. D. T. has taken the following action: 

By a general permit O. D. T. 57-2, travel agencies may 
make arrangements for group travel for business purposes and 
for agencies of the U. S. or allied governments, effective 
August 17. 


Tank Car Restrictions 


Two general orders placing drastic restrictions on tank cars 
and tank trucks were revoked, effective August 19. 

General order O. D. T. 7 revised covered all tank cars and 
permitted O. D. T. to channel them into special trains operated 
on O. D. T. symbol schedules over O. D. T.-controlled routes. 

Shippers and receivers of tank cars were limited to four 
hours for the loading and unloading of cars; the use of rail 
tank cars for trips of less than 200 miles was prohibited except 
in emergency and when authorized by permit; and 75,000 tank 
cars, more than half the nation’s total, were ordered into con- 
tinuous petroleum transport service exclusively to the eastern 
seaboard. 

By the summer of 1943, movement of petroleum into the 
east by rail had reached the unprecedented volume of a million 
barrels a day. The prewar rail movement had averaged only 
5,000 barrels a day, according to the O. D. T. 

The O. D. T. also lifted general order O. D. T. 37, which 
placed restrictions on the operation of tank trucks. Under its 
provisions, minimum quantities of petroleum products that 
might be transported by tank truck were set up and regulations 
governing the number and type of deliveries a tank truck 
might make were prescribed. 

Revocation of the two orders now removes all O. D. T. 
restrictions governing the overland bulk movement of petro- 
leum products. 


O. D. T. Offices to Close 


Forty-eight district and field offices of the highway trans- 
port department of the O. D. T. will be closed within thirty 
days, the O. D. T. announced August 18. The staffs of three 
other district offices will be reduced to one representative 
each, it says, adding: 

The order closing the offices was issued today in Washington by 
Guy A. Richardson, director of O. D. T.’s highway transport depart- 
ment. Approximately 700 employees will be released in the offices 
being closed. 

In addition, offices remaining open have been instructed to curtail 
their personnel, due to the lifting of many of O. D. T.’s restrictive 
orders. As a result, approximately 400 employees in these offices will 
be released. 

In addition, offices remaining open have been instructed to curtail 
their personnel, due to the lifting of many of O. D. T.’s restrictive 
orders. As a result, approximately 400 employees in these offices will 
be released. 

The O. D. T. regional offices will remain open with the exception 
of Philadelphia, which is to be consolidated with the New York Re- 
gional Office, September 1, in accordance with previously announced 
plans. 

District Offices to be closed are as follows: Region 1: Providence, 
R. I.; Binghamton, Syracuse and Albany, N. Y.; and Newark, N. J.; 
Region 2: Erie, Altoona, Williamsport, and Scranton, Pennsylvania; 
Vilmington, Del.; Camden, N. J.; and Washington, D. C.; Region 3: 
Saginaw and Grand Rapids, Mich.; Columbus, Cincinnati, and Toledo, 
Chio; and Lexingtgn, Ky.; Region 4: Memphis, Tenn.; Raleigh, N. C.; 
Savannah, Ga.; and Montgomery, Ala.; Region 5: Shreveport, La.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; San Antonio and Dallas, Tex.; Region 6: Green Boy, Es- 
canaba and La Crosse, Wis.; Peoria, Ill.; Davenport, Iowa; Sioux City 
and North Platte, Neb.; Region 8: Spokane, Wash.; Sacramento, San 
Diego, and Fresno, Calif. 

Field offices to be closed are located in Atlantic City, N. J.; Canton 
and Dayton, Ohio; Mobile, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Springfield, Mo.; 
4 Paso, Tex.; Cairo, Ill.; Bismarck, N. D.; Pierre, S. D.; and Madison, 

Vis. 

District offices will also be closed in Duluth, Minn.; Roanoke, Va.; 
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and Harrisburg, Pa., but in each of these cities one representative will 
be retained for a short period of time. 


Bus Restrictions Lifted 


The wartime ban on sightseeing and charter bus service 
was revoked, effective as of August 31. 

The lifting of this ban, says O. D. T., permits bus operators 
to lease their equipment to provide special transportation serv- 
ice. It also permits the use of school buses to transport students 
to athletic games, hitherto forbidden under the provisions of 
general order O. D. T. 10A. 

Restrictions on sightseeing and charter service were first 
put into effect in June, 1942. 

The O. D. T. order that prohibited substitution of bus 
service for street car or railroad routes was revoked effective 
August 31. The regulation, general order O. D. T. 2, first was 
put into effect on April 1, 1942, to conserve buses for war time 
use. 


Grain to New Orleans 


Effective August 17 the O. D. T. revoked its general order 
O. D. T. 51, which prohibited rail and barge shipments of grain 
in bulk to New Orleans, except by special permit. The action 
was made possible because of the ending of the war, the O. D. T. 
said. 
Dayton Bus-Trolley Order Revoked 


The Office of Defense Transportation, effective Septem- 
ber 30, has revoked its order of November 12, 1942, directing 
four transit companies in Dayton, O., to reduce bus and trolley 
coach mileage more than 20 per cent. Guy A. Richardson, 
director of O. D. T.’s highway transport department, has advised 
the four companies, the mayor, and the Dayton city manager 
of the action. 

Empty Passenger Cars 


By general permit O. D. T. 24-12, modifying general order 
O. D. T. 24, which prohibited the operation of extra or special 
trains or sections, has permitted railroads to carry revenue 
passengers in passenger cars being returned empty after carry- 
ing troops, provided the operation of any such train does not 
delay the return of the equipment to military service. 


Intercity Bus Operations 

By rescission of its general order O. D. T. 11, the O. D. T. 
revoked, effective September 30, regulations under which inter- 
city bus lines were required to abandon all schedules as to 
which the average load did not meet certain efficiency stand- 
ards imposed by the O. D. T. The general order included a 
prohibition of service to places of amusement and required oper- 
ators to pool competitive services operating over the same or 
closely parallel routes. It also froze all intercity bus line service 
as of the date the order became effective—July 1, 1942—and 
required capacity loading of all equipment. The O. D. T. said 
that, although it was removing these restrictions on intercity 
bus operations, some time would elapse before bus lines would 
be able to render service comparable to pre-war service. 


Wooden Barges Now Surplus 


The O. D. T. announced, August 20, that it had declared 
surplus a total of 132 wooden tank barges, part of a fleet 
of 269 built under its sponsorship by the U. S. army engineers 
for the Defense Plant Corporation. It said that 88 of these 
barges had been engaged in transporting fuel oil for the navy 
from Texas refineries eastward over the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway to Lynnhaven, Fla., from which point the cargoes 
were moved by rail to Craney Island Naval Base near Norfolk, 
Va. 

Lawrence C. Turner, director of the O. D. T. waterways 
transport department, said that these barges moved a total 
of 10,740,033 barrels of fuel oil since having been placed in 
service September 15, 1943. He said that the barges had per- 
formed satisfactorily and had released “thousands of railway 
tank cars for other vital transportation service.” The ma- 
jority of the remaining barges were still in military service, 
he added. 

Oil Via Inland Waterways 


By revoking its general order O. D. T. 19, regulating the 
movements of inland vessels and specifying various loading and 
unloading requirements under a permit system, the O. D. T. 
lifted wartime restrictions on the shipment of petroleum and 
its products on the nation’s inland waterway system, including 
the Great Lakes. The order had been issued in August, 1942, 
for the purpose of increasing the flow of petroleum and its 
products to the eastern seaboard. Permits were required for 
vessels moving in the opposite direction of the desired flow, such 
as westward on the New York State Barge Canal. 

“Tt would be hard to overstate the value and effectiveness 
of general order O. D. T. 19,” said Director Turner, of the 
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O. D. T. waterways transport department. “By eliminating 
cross hauls and back hauls it enabled the inland waterways to 
transport the greatest load of petroleum and its products in 
history—approximately 1,730,000,000 barrels including bunker 
fuel—at a critical time when railroads and other mediums of 
transportation could not possibly have carried the whole 
burden.” 


No More Truck Reports 


The nation’s commercial motor truck operators have been 
relieved of the filing of all reports previously required by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the O. D. T. announced. The 
action was taken in the revocation of administrative order O. D. 
T. 9, effective August 22. 


At the same time, O. D. "T, announced the revocation and 
amendment of a number of other orders including the following: 


1. Amendment of general order O. D. T. 44A to end the rationing 
of new trucks in Alaska, and revocation of administrative order O. D. T. 
13, which delegated authority to the O. D. T.’s Alaskan representative. 
Both actions are effective August 31. O. D. T. will thus relinquish con- 
trol of property carrying vehicles in the far northern territory at the 
end of this month. 


2. Revocation of special order O. D. T. T. C.-1, effective immedi- 
ately. The order imposed drastic regulations on 82 Negro taxicab 
operators serving the near southside of Chicago. 


3. Revocation of administrative order O. D. T. 4, effective immedi- 
ately. The order delegated to O. D. T. district and regional offices the 
power to requisition used trucks. 


4. Revocation of administrative order O. D. T. 5, effective immedi- 
ately. The order set up the procedure for the suspension, recall, can- 
cellation or revocation of certificates of war necessity, a procedure no 
longer applicable since the certificate of war necessity program was 
abolished on August 16. 


5. Revocation of administrative order O. D. T. 8, effective imme- 
diately. The order provided the procedure for the review of certificates 
of war necessity. 

6. Revocation of general order O. D. T. 48, effective immediately. 
The order restricted the transfer, or change in service without O. D. T. 
approval, of fluid food motor tank vehicles. The order was issued Janu- 
ary 17, to conserve such equipment and to provide for the prompt and 
continuous movement of fluid food in bulk. 


No Permits for Pleasure Craft 


Pleasure craft, excursion boats and similar vessels may 
now be operated without special permits, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has announced, in revoking administrative order 
O. D. T. 24, effective August 22. The order was issued April 22, 
1944, and under its provisions operators of “occasional craft” 
were required to obtain permits from O. D. T.’s waterways 
transport department for ration coupons for their seasonal 
heavy fuel oil needs. 


Motor Truck Op€rations 


Wartime restrictions on wholesale and retail motor truck 
deliveries would be lifted throughout the nation November 1, 
Director Johnson announced, in the following: 

On that date, all government regulations which have controlled the 
frequency of deliveries and the types of deliveries which could be 
made will be removed. 

However, revocation of the orders restricting deliveries, does not 
mean that all merchants and business houses will be able to immedi- 
ately offer pre-war service. For some time yet, business will probably 
be faced with a shortage of equipment, tires, and manpower and it may 
be many months before delivery service meeting the high pre-war 
standards can be restored. 

Lifting of the delivery restrictions was accomplished through the 
revocation of one of O. D. T.’s most important conservation orders, 
general order O. D. T.-17, whose impact was felt in every home in the 
land. It eliminated almost all Sunday deliveries, and provided for but 
two retail deliveries a week of virtually all other commodities, except 
highly perishable or special items. 

The order also prohibited the retail delivery of packages weighing 
less than five pounds, or measuring less than sixty inches in length and 
girth combined. 

Retail deliveries of milk could be made only every other day; de- 
liveries of laundry or dry cleaning twice a week; perishable meats and 
vegetables three times a week; bread, three times a week; ice, daily; 
and nearly all other items, including canned and staple groceries as 
well as most merchandise, only twice a week. 

Wholesale deliveries were permitted for most merchandise on a 
twice a week basis, with the exception of perishables. Wholesale de- 
liveries of meat, fish and vegetables were permitted three times a week 
and milk and bread six times a week. 

The order was probably the most far reaching of O. D. T.’s motor 
truck conservation measures and was put into effect to achieve wide- 
spread savings of vehicles, tires, parts, gasoline and manpower. Tens of 
millions of gallons of gasoline were saved annually as a result of its 
drastic curtailment of deliveries. 

Other sections of the order required private and contract carriers 
in over-the-road service to load their vehicles to capacity, ordered the 
elimination of duplicating and parallel routes and banned special de- 
liveries and call backs. 

At the same time, the O. D. T. also announced the revocation, ef- 
fective November 1, of five other conservation orders affecting motor 
truck operations: general order O. D. T. 3 revised, general order O. D. 
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T. 6A, administrative order 10, administrative order 14, and genera! 
order O. D. T. 43. 

General order O. D. T. 6A called for the elimination of all wastefui 
operations by local for-hire carriers and set up the procedure for joint 
action plans which might be entered into by local for-hire carriers. Th« 
plans provided for cooperation between for-hire truckers to achieve 
maximum conservation, 

General order O. D. T. 3 Revised provided that over-the-road com- 
mon carriers load their vehicles to capacity and also set up a procedure 
for operators to obtain a full load for return trips. If no return load 
could be obtained, the order directed that a vehicle be leased to another 
carrier able to use it rather than permit it to make a trip while empty. 

Administrative order O. D. T. 10 provided that empty vehicles be 
registered at district offices of O. D. T. throughout the country. If no 
load could be obtained for empty trucks and efforts to lease the equip- 
ment failed, operators of empty vehicles were given clearance by O. D. 
T. to return empty. 

Administrative order O. D. T. 14 established a procedure for grant- 
ing special permits under certain conditions to take care of hardship 
cases among carriers of property. 

General order O. D. T. 43 provided a scheme of regulations, similar 
to those imposed on other groups by O. D. T. 3 revised and administra- 
tive order 10, for household goods carriers. 


7 It was stated that no new supplementary orders authoriz- 
ing coordination of operations by carriers would be issued ex- 
cept a few to protect operations under plans authority for which 
was granted prior to August 14. All outstanding orders, includ- 
ing the few to be issued, would expire November 1, it was stated. 


Passenger Schedules Freed 


Operation of seasonal railroad passenger trains to resort 
and vacation areas may now be resumed, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has announced. The O. D. T. also announced 
the elimination of the requirement that no railroad might oper- 
ate a scheduled passenger train on which seat occupancy did not 
average 35 per cent as of November, 1944. The actions are 
effective immediately, said the O. D. T., and continued: 


These actions were taken through the revocation of general order 
O. D. T. 47, which has prohibited seasonal passenger train service, 
since January 11, and which has prescribed the seat occupancy require- 
ment since March 1. The order was issued at the request of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion for the special purpose of con- 
serving fuel as well as for the general purpose of conserving railroad 
passenger equipment. 

The O. D. T. pointed out that in accordance with the so-called 
‘*freeze’’ order (general order O. D. T. 24) which remains in effect and 
is still unmodified, no railroad has been permitted to operate special or 
excursion trains since September 30, 1942. General order O. D. T. 47 
cut rail passenger service still further, 50 trains being eliminated by 
the 35 per cent seat occupancy requirement. 

The revocation of general order O. D. T. 47 is in line with the 
policy of the O. D. T. to eliminate all wartime controls as soon as pos- 
sible. It does not mean, however, that civilians should feel free to 
make unnecessary railroad journeys. Some four million men and women 
of the armed services must be transported to their homes in the coming 
ten months, and they will be arriving at our ports at the rate of 500,000 
a month by the end of the present year. 

Travel on passenger trains will be uncomfortable and space will be 
at a premium for months to come, since so large a proportion of both 
sleeping cars and day coaches is being assigned to military service. 
The order for 1,200 new troop sleepers will not be completed until the 
end of the year, and the production of new passenger coaches will not 
begin until January, 1946. 


Bus Restrictions Removed 


Four special orders restricting local transit bus operations 
in New York City, Phoenix, Ariz., and the District of Columbia 
area will be removed on September 1, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has announced. 

The O. D. T. orders revoked are: 


Order LB-11, which directed the Surface Transportation Corporation 
of New York to suspend service on parts of three Manhattan and Bronx 
routes: Riverdale Avenue, Highbridge, and Macombs Road. The firm 
was also directed to restrict service on the three routes to that which 
had been in effect on March 1, 1943. The order was issued on April 
22, 1943. 

Order LB-15A, which directed Sun Valley Bus Lines, Inc., and the 
transit system operated by the city of Phoenix, Ariz., to coordinate 
their operations on routes serving Williams Field, Ariz., and to work 
out a cooperative program to end duplication of service and facilities. 
It was issued on Oct. 23, 1943. 

Order LB-10, issued March 29, 1943, which prohibited the Capital 
Transit Co., of Washington, D. C., from inaugurating a new service 
along Loughboro Road, and other streets between Tenley Circle and 
MacArthur Boulevard. 

Order LB-14, issued Oct. 28, 1943, which required that at least 
one-third of the weekday buses operated by the Washington, Virginia 
and Maryland Coach Co., Inc., from points in Virginia over the Key 
Bridge to Washington, D. C., terminate at 15th and K streets instead of 
continuing over their old route as far as 11th and E streets. The order 
permitted the company to operate two-thirds of the weekday trips to 
the peacetime terminus of the route. 


New Truck Rationing 


New commercial trucks manufactured prior to Jan. 1, 1943, 


will no longer be rationed, says the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 


However, O. D. T. said, the action would have little effect 
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in freeing trucks from O. D. T.’s allocation program, since there 
were only an estimated 300 new vehicles now available in the 
national stockpile which were manufactured prior to Jan. 1, 
1943. Previously, all new trucks manufactured after July 31, 
1941, were subject to allocation by O. D. T. Those manufac- 
tured after Jan. 1, 1943, are still subject to O. D. T. allocation. 

The O. D. T. also said that recent action of the War Pro- 
duction Board in lifting production controls from the manu- 
facture of new trucks definitely did not mean that trucks might 
now be bought on the open market. 

All new trucks would continue to be allocated by O. D. T. 
for some months in order to insure that essential needs are 
met, the O. D. T. pointed out. 


Export Control Relaxation 


The Office of Defense Transportation has announced the 
first relaxation of export controls with the issuance of general 
permit O. D. T. 16B-2, providing that commercial export freight 
will no longer be subject to unit permit requirements when the 
overseas destination is a South American republic or a port 
in the Caribbean area, including the West Indies, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico. 

The general permit provides that shippers may forward 
export freight in carload lots when covered by a bona fide firm 
booking with an ocean carrier by simply certifying on the bill 
of lading that the provisions of general permit O. D. T. 16B-2 
apply. 

Steamship agents and shippers were cautioned by Al S. 
Johnson, Assistant Director, Export-Import, O. D. T. Railway 
Transport Department, that the exemption applies only to 
South American and Caribbean shipments, and that, in view of 
the heavy relief supplies moving through United States ports, 
any accumulation of commercial export freight would not be 
tolerated. Steamship agents and shipper should police the pro- 
visions of the general permit and make certain that shipments 
are firmly booked before they leave any point of origin, it says. 


School Transportation 


Director Johnson has addressed a letter to all state super- 
intendents of education, withdrawing, as of August 31, the 
O. D. T. request for compliance with practices set forth in the 
O. D. T. statement of policy dated November 16, 1942, recom- 
mending school transportation conservation for the war period. 

Director Johnson called attention to the revocation of gen- 
eral order O. D. T. 10-A as of August 31. Under that order, he 
said, charter busses were prohibited from transporting special 
school groups, including athletic teams. He said that “policies 
for school transportation service after August 31 will be de- 
termined entirely by state, county or local school authorities.” 


Local Transit Control 


The O. D. T. director has written 2,000 local transit firms, 
500 mayors, all public service commissions, and all local trans- 
portation administrators announcing the withdrawal of the 
O. D. T. statement of policy of April 17, 1942, and its policy 
statement on wartime traffic control, applying to local transit 
control, issued February 9, 1943. 


War Department Statement 


As a result of the surrender of the Japanese, more than 
225,000 measurement tons of war cargoes aboard Pacific-bound 
ships in U. S. ports and more than 110,000 tons of War De- 
partment railway freight had been turned back and diverted 
to army holding and reconsignment points and depots by August 
20, the War Department reported. 


It referred to “stop and hold” orders and embargoes issued 
by the Association of American Railroads at the department’s 
request, when the collapse of Japan appeared imminent and 
+e ee after the surrender (see Traffic World, Aug. 18, 
p. ‘ 


Major General Charles P. Gross, Chief of Transportation, 
Army Service Forces, stated that 27 army-allocated freighters 
loading in U. S. ports of embarkation had been ordered to dis- 
charge their cargoes since the announcement of the Japanese 
surrender. He said that 42 other army-allocated cargo vessels, 
In Pacific or Gulf coast ports of embarkation at the time of the 
Surrender announcement, had been ordered to proceed to their 
original destinations. 

Eleven army-allocated freighters were called back from 
sea after having sailed from U. S. ports prior to the Jap capitu- 
lation, said General Gross. He added that an additional 39 army- 
allocated cargo vessels that were in the European theater or 
en route from Europe to the Pacific had also been ordered back 
to the United States. 


More than 5,400 railroad cars, carrying army freight that 
was destined for use against Japan, had been diverted at army 


direction by American railroads and army ports of embarka-. 


tion up to August 20, General Gross said. He reported that 
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another 2,300 cars, carrying principally clothing, medical sup- 
plies, fuel, recreation equipment, cleaning and preserving gear, 
and supplies for Army Air Forces overseas weather and com- 
munications stations, had been halted, examined, and permitted 
to continue on their way in the same period. 

General Gross commended the Association of American 
Railroads and particularly the military transportation section 
of the A. A. R. car service division. He said that that section, 
headed by J. J. Kelley, was “performing a highly important 
and essential liaison job between the army and the American 
railroads.” 


Local Transit Bus Operations 


Restrictions on local transit bus operations in the cities of 
Cincinnati and Akron, Ohio, will be removed on September 15, 
the Office of Defense Transportation has announced. 

The two O. D. T. orders being revoked are: 


Order LB-8, issued on Nov. 10, 1942, which required the Cincinnati 
Street Railway Co. to reduce its trolley coach and motor coach mileage 
in any calendar month to 85 per cent of the number of miles operated 
in the corresponding month of 1940 or 1941. The order was issued 
to conserve equipment, tires and manpower by diverting passengers 
to street cars and resulted in a saving of 1,560,000 annual bus miles. 

Order LB-13A, which superseded Order LB-13 issued on July 26, 
1943, and which ordered changes in 10 bus routes of the Akron Trans- 
portation Co. better to utilize available equipment. The order directed 
the transfer of buses from sparsely populated sections and areas where 
duplicate transit facilities existed to thickly populated sections where 
buses were overcrowded. 


GRAIN CAR ORDER 


By amendment No. 36 to service order No. 80, which set 
up a system of agents to control the movement of grain in 
market areas, the Commission, division 3, has appointed I. M. 
Herndon, manager, and R. D. Erickson, assistant manager, 
Transportation Department, Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Ill., as agent and alternate agent, respectively, to issue permits 
for the movement of grin at the Chicago market. The order 
vacated the appointment of J. S. Brown as agent. It was made 
effective September 1. 


COAL RECONSIGNMENT SERVICE ORDER 


The Commission, division 3, by service order No. 177-A, 
has vacated as of August 20, the original service order No. 177 
that appointed the solid fuels administrator or his agents agents 
of the Commission to reroute cars of coal to take care of locali- 
ties critically in need of solid fuels (see Traffic World, Jan. 15, 
p. 152). The order was originally issued at the request of the 
deputy solid fuels administrator for war, transmitted to the 
Commission through the Office of Defense Transportation. 


RECLAIMED COKE TO CANADA 


Revocation of regulation No. 30 of the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration for War, restricting shipments of reclaimed coke from 
the United States into Canada has been announced by Admin- 
istrator Ickes. He said revocation meant that shippers no 
longer would be prohibited from shipping reclaimed coke into 
Canada in a greater amount than that which moved across the 
border in the 1944-45 fuel year. 


BEER IN REFRIGERATOR CARS 

Effective August 20, and continuing to October 14, the 
Commission under Taylor’s order No. 413 pursuant to service 
under No. 95 as amended (see Traffic World, August 4, p. 304), 
has ordered that no railroad shall furnish or supply a standard 
(not giant) RS type refrigerator car for the loading of, or trans- 
port, or move a standard (not giant) RS type refrigerator car 
or cars loaded with canned goods, bottled beer or other bottled 
malt liquors, or bottled wine, without a permit from Agent 
Taylor. The order states that: 


Canned goods as used herein means canned or preserved foodstuffs 
(not cold pack) and other articles as described in items No. 18145 to 
18948 inclusive in the Consolidated Freight Classification No. 16. 

The provision of this order shall not be construed to prohibit the 
following shipments of named commodities in refrigerator cars: 

(1) Shipments loaded under the provisions of service order No. 104 
as revised. 

(2) Carload shipments originating east of the states of Montana, 


Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico when destined to or west of those 
states. 


BAUXITE ORE SERVICE ORDER 


The Commission, division 3, has issued service order No. 
171-A, effective August 20, vacating service order No. 171, by 
which a permit system was established for the movement ef 
bauxite ore concentrates from the Aluminum Ore Co. at Mobile, 
Ala. (see Traffic World, Jan. 15, 1944, p. 97). The original order 
had been issued at the request of the Office of Defense Trans- 
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portation, because of impediments to the use of box cars through 
the loading of box cars with bauxite ore from the Aluminum 
Ore Co. and the forwarding of the loaded cars from Mobile 
in trainload lots of 1,800 tons or more. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR PERMIT ORDER 


Effective August 17, the Commission has cancelled in its 
entirety general permit No. 7 of July 16, under Taylor’s order 
No. 231 (see Traffic World, July 21, p. 168). The general permit 
became effective July 17 and permitted railroads to disregard 
entirely the provisions of No. 231 of September 11, 1944, insofar 
as it applies to the loading or movement of RS type refrig- 
erator cars with beer containers in states east of the Dlinois- 
Indiana line and east of the Mississippi River when destined to 
points west of those lines. 


O. D. T. UNIT PERMIT AUTHORITY 


By amendment No. 4 to administrative order 17A, effective 
August 17, the Office of Defense Transportation has shifted to 
the division of cargo clearance, War Shipping Administration, 
from the New York office of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, authority to issue O. D. T. unit permits covering con- 
signments of commercial freight originating at a point in the 
continental United States or in Mexico and shipped to, moving 
within, or delivered at a port area in the continental United 
States named in an appendix to the original order. 

The amendment, which continues similar authority to the 
transport controller of the Dominion of Canada, makes clear- 
ance by the division of cargo clearance of the W. S. A. with 
respect to consignments of commercial freight subject to O. D. T. 
unit permit requirements, in order to conform to the shift in 
authority from the A. A. R. 

The amendment also further amends Appendix A by chang- 
ing the names of the port areas shown opposite the states of 
Florida and New York to read as follows: 


Florida: Boca, Grande, Fernandina, Jacksonville, Miami, Palm 
Beach, Panama City, Pensacola, Port Everglades, Port Tampa, and 
Tampa. 

New York: New York Harbor, and Poughkeepsie. 


TRAVEL CURTAILMENT 


Director Johnson, as chairman of the War Committee on 
Conventions, announced that neither the American Legion nor 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars had made application to the com- 
mittee to conduct their national conventions in Chicago on No- 
vember 18 and 19 and October 2, respectively, nor had approval 
been given by the committee for the holding of these meetings. 
Both of these groups had publicly announced plans for such 
conventions, said he. 

Colonel Johnson pointed out that the Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion, on recommendation of the committee, 
recently increased from 50 to 150 the out-of-town attendance 
permissible at group meetings. He added that heavy troop 
movements made it impossible to relax restrictions further until 
the transportation capacity, as adjusted, was known. 


Oo. D. T. TRUCK LINE OPERATION 


Director Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
has announced termination of possession and control of the Lee 
Way Motor Freight, Inc., of Oklahoma City, Okla., effective 
August 18, and the M. K. & C. Truck Lines, of Kansas City, 
Mo., effective August 20. 

The O. D. T. said, in announcing the termination of control 
of these trucking companies, that there remained 77 lines to 
be returned to private ownership. 

Government possession and control of nine more midwestern 
truck lines was terminated at 12:01 a. m., August 24, the Office 
of Defense Transportation announced. 

The firms released from O. D. T. control were the Wilber 
Transfer Co., of Rochester, Minn.; Ace Lines, Inc., of Fargo, 
N. D.; Byers Transportation Co., Inc., of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc., of Denver, Colo.; Werner 
Transportation Co., of Minneapolis, Minn.; and Witte Trans- 
portation Co., Certified Motor Transport, Mercury Motor 
Freight Lines, and Smith Transit Co., all of St. Paul, Minn. 

The firms were among 103 midwestern trucking lines seized 
by O. D. T. on August 12, 1944, when labor disturbances threat- 
ened to paralyze motor truck transportation in the midwest. 
Twenty-six firms had previously been returned to private oper- 
ation. The O. D. T. now retains possession and control of 68 
midwestern truck lines. 


0. D. T. ON MID-WEST LIVESTOCK TRUCKS ~*~ 


_ An Office of Defense Transportation survey of livestock 
trucks in seven mid-west states, made in preparation for the 
heavy fall hauling, showed that only 61 per cent of the trucks 
had spare tires, 


according to Harry L. Gormley, regional 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


director of the O. D. T., division of highway transport, and 
Francis K. Miller, regional farm vehicle specialist, who con- 
ducted the survey. Of the larger truck tires, 56 per cent 
had been recapped, and of the smaller truck tires, 44 per 
cent. Approximately 41 per cent of all large livestock truck 
tires were found to be beyond the recapping stage, while 59 
per cent of the smaller tires were beyond recapping. 

The average age of the livestock trucks in the seven 
states was six years, and the average mileage traveled by 
each truck was found to be 139,102 miles. The survey indi- 
cated that 58 per cent of the trucks inspected were in good 
condition, 37 per cent in fair condition, and only 5 per cent 
in poor condition. Of the 20,257 livestock trucks in Region 6, 
3,268 or 16 per cent were checked by Mr. Miller and his crew, 
About 82 per cent of the truck operators can move as much 
livestock to market in the fall of 1945 as they did in the 
previous year, the survey indicated. 


oO. D. T. STAFF CHANGES 


Richard H. Lamberton has resigned his position as deputy 
director, liquid transport department, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the O. D. T. has announced. Mr. Lamberton was 
assistant to the treasurer, and in charge of personnel, of the 
Union Tank Car Co., Chicago, Ill., when he came to Washing- 
ton in March, 1943, to act as assistant to Fayette B. Dow, then 
director of the O. D. T. liquid transport division. In October, 
1944, he was made special assistant to the director and a few 
weeks later, deputy assistant director. Mr. Lamberton will re- 
turn to the Union Tank Car Co. 


RETURN OF T. P. & W. 


In connection with a report that President Truman was 
preparing to issue orders returning to their owners properties 
taken over by the government due to labor trouble, it was 
stated at the Office of Defense Transportation that it probably 
would not be long until the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
was returned to the T. P. & W. Corporation. 

By executive order of President Roosevelt, dated March 21, 
1942, the director of the Office of Defense Transportation took 
control the following day of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad Company, as a result of he labor dispute that existed 
on that railroad at the time (see Traffic World, March 28, 1942, 
p. 870). The O. D. T. has operated the property since that 
time, the labor dispute not having been settled by the affected 
employes and the corporation. Return of the property, it is 
pointed out, will present again the issues between the company 
and the employes that resulted in the dispute. 


W. P. B. TRANSPORT ORDER REVOKED 


The War Production Board has announced that it has re- 


voked its haulage conservation order “T-1,” affecting shipment 
by rail or certain materials used in connection with the war pro- 
gram, including portland cement. As to cement, an amend- 
ment effected in January, 1944, established 73 zones and re- 
quired permits from the W. P. B. for shipments of cement from 


origins in any of those zones to points outside such zone (see | 


Traffic World, Jan. 15, 1944, p. 180). 


SHIPPING CONTAINER PRODUCTION 


Among 210 controls over industry that were dropped by 
the War Production Board this week were three W. P. B. orders 
restricting production of shipping containers. 

These three orders, now revoked, were: L-197, affecting 
steel shipping drums; L-232, affecting wooden shipping con- 
tainers, and L-337, affecting fiber shipping drums. 

The W. P. B. has announced revocation of its order M-290, 
restricting production of paperboard for containers. 


MOTOR PROSECUTIONS CITED 


Chester G. Moore, chairman of the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., in a bulletin dated August 17, has called 
the attention of bureau members to three court cases wherein 
“some of the carriers are not only being deprived of full earned 
revenue, but ... are leaving themselves open to penalty fines 
by the process of criminal information. 

In the U. S. district court at Detroit the Hancock Manu- 
facturing Co. was fined $900 for receiving concessions on ship- 
ments of unfinished automobile hood hinge parts, the govern- 
ment contending the shipments were misdescribed by the 
shipper as stampings and should have been described at “auto- 
—" body parts, unnished” (see Traffic World, August 4, p. 

). 

In the U. S. district court in Minnesota the Baker Importing 
Co. paid a fine of $1,200 for thirty shipments, for unlaw- 
fully soliciting, accepting and receiving concessions in connec- 
tion with interstate shipments. In this case, the shipments con- 
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August 25, 1945 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Kansas City Court of Appeals. Missouri.) Assignments of 
error not carried forward in points and authorities and argu- 
ment are abandoned. 

Proof of delivery of cattle to carrier in good condition and 
a redelivery by carrier in bad condition and that some cattle 
were dead, makes prima facie case for shipper suing for such 
damages and loss and casts burden on carrier to show that the 
loss or injury was caused by animals’ own vice or inherent in- 
firmity and without fault of carrier. 

Where plaintiff purchased cattle under arrangement that 
seller would have cattle shipped to plaintiff freight prepaid, 
and railroad issued its uniform livestock contract agreeing to 
transport and deliver cattle to seller, care of plaintiff, of which 
contract plaintiff had no knowledge, and cattle were delivered 
to plaintiff with some dead and others injured, plaintiff was 
proper party to bring action against railroad on theory of its 
common-law liability as insurer, where neither specific negli- 
gence nor written contract was pleaded. 

Where buyer of cattle sued railroad on its common-law 
liability as insurer for injury to and death of cattle in transit, 
fact that plaintiff introduced in evidence a contract for ship- 
ment of such cattle from original consignor or to person from 
whom plaintiff purchased the cattle to show such person’s own- 
ership thereof did not affect plaintiff’s right to maintain such 
action, since plaintiff was not party to such contract, claimed 
no rights thereunder, and was not bound thereby. ; 

_ An exhibit which merely tended to contradict immaterial 
testimony was not admissible to impeach credibility of witnesses 
offering such testimony. 

Any error in admitting exhibit which merely tended to con- 
tradict alleged immaterial testimony and which allegedly was, 
therefore, not admissible to impeach credibility of witnesses 
offering such testimony did not require reversal, where exhibit 
contained no information not already before jury in other testi- 
mony and verdict was not excessive. (Vaughn vs. Wabash R. 
Co., 188 S. W. Rep. 2d. 352.) 








sisted of coffee extract, billed as beverage preparations at 
fourth class rate, lower than the third class rate. 

Mr. Moore said the third case now pending, docketed as 
No. MC-C-498, involved the Bendix Products Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, the complaint being that the rating on 
stampings is unlawful. “That case in my judgment will bring 
to the attention of the Commission that shipments of automo- 
bile or airplane parts have been misdescribed as stampings, 
N. O. I., and again it may be followed by criminal information. 
Balance due bills may be in order if improperly described.” 


RAIL ANTI-TRUST SUIT 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark has announced that the 
War and Navy departments, in a joint letter of August 18, have 
withdrawn all requests for the postponement of anti-trust suits 
under an agreement made between the departments and the 
attorney general in 1942. Included in the list of twenty-five 
cases that had accumulated under the agreement was the suit 
against the railroads instituted by the Department of Justice 
in the United States district court at Lincoln, Neb., charging 
Violations of the Sherman anti-trust act on the part of the rail- 
roads (see Traffic World, Aug. 26, 1944, p. 507). 

It was explained at the Department of Justice that the 
War Department, on August 1, and the Navy Department, on 
August 4, in response to a query of the attorney general, had 
Suggested that the Lincoln suit proceed to the point of the 
filing of briefs, but that the trial be postponed until after the 
war. The joint letter of August 18 will permit the Department 
of ‘ustice to proceed with the Lincoln case. 

The court at Lincoln has under advisement a motion of 
the railroads to dismiss the suit because Donald M. Nelson, as 
chairman of the War Production Board, had certified under 
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public law No. 603, which suspended anti-trust prosecution of 
industries for taking action necessary to the winning of the 
war, his approval of joint action by the railroads through rate 
conferences (see Traffic World, Jan. 6, p. 27). The court has 
not yet ruled on the motion, it was said at the Department of 
Justice. 


The Commission was correct in finding Schenley Distilleries 
Motor Division, Inc. (a wholly-owned subsidiary of Schenley 
Distilleries Corporation), a contract carrier, and, the Motor 
Division having produced no evidence to show its operations 
were consistent with the public interest and the national trans- 
portation policy, the Commission properly denied it a permit to 
operate as a contract carrier, says the federal court for the 
Delaware district. 

The court dismissed the complaint of the Motor Division, 
after holding that the parent corporation had no standing in 
the case. 

The suit was brought to set aside the order of the Com- 
mission in MC 103763, Sub. 1, Schenley Distilleries Motor Divi- 
sion, Inc., Contract Carrier Application, in which proceeding the 
applicant asked the Commission to dismiss the application on 
the ground that Motor Division was a private carrier. 

Answering the contention of Motor Division that it did not 
conduct its business for “compensation,” and that, implicit in 
“compensation” was a profit motive that was completely absent 
in its case, the court said it did not agree that the word as 
used in the statutory definition necessarily involved an element 
of profit. On the contrary, it said, it might under some circum- 
stances involve merely reimbursement for expenses of opera- 
tion. It observed that for the six months ended August 31, 1943, 
Motor Division had an income from its transportation business 
of some $71,000, and that these uncontradicted facts proved 
conclusively that Motor Division transported for compensation. 

To the contention of Motor Division that it was merely a 
unit in the common Schenley enterprise, the court said the 
argument found no support either in law or equity, quoting the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Gray vs. Powell, 314 
U. S., 402, as saying that “the choice of disregarding a delib- 
erately chosen arrangement for conducting business affairs 
does not lie with the creator of the plan.” 

The court said that, while it was true the courts had many 
times disregarded the corporate form when it was used to 
justify wrong, protect fraud, defend crime, or evade statutory 
inhibitions, none of these reasons was “present here.” It added 
that, in so far as the legislative intent was disclosed in the 
interstate commerce act, it would seem best served by subject- 
ing to the control of the Commission transporters that func- 
tioned as did Motor Division. 

The decision was written by Circuit Judge Maris, and was 
handed down in Schenley’ Distillers Corporation and Schenley 
Distilleries Motor Division, Inc., vs. United States of America, 
civil action No. 539. 

The decision noted that all parties had stipulated that the 
hearing should be deemed the final hearing. 


Riss & Co. Rights 


Riss & Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has filed suit in the fed- 
eral court for the western Missouri district, western division, 
asking the court to set aside the Commission’s order in MC 200, 
Sub. 46, Riss & Co., Inc., Common Carrier Application, embrac- 
ing MC 30077, Sub. 1, Monark Motor Freight System, Inc., as 
to that portion of the Monark “grandfather” rights denied by 
the Commission (see Traffic World, Feb. 24, p. 463). 


The contested authority covers nine routes between De- 
catur, Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind.; Shoals, Ind., and Louisville, 
Ky.; Indianapolis and Chicago; Cincinnati and Mansfield, O.; 
Cincinnati and Zanesville, O.; Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Toledo, O.; 
Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, N. Y., and 
— Mass.; and Cleveland, O.; and Salem, thence Lis- 

on, O. 

Enforcement of that part of the Commission’s order, said 
Riss, would force it to discontinue a substantial portion of its 
operations over the routes and within the territory it was 
authorized to serve, and would hamper the free flow of com- 
merce. Being denied the routes and territory contested, it said, 
“then the use of the authorized and certificated routes and ter- 
ritory is irreparably impaired and damaged.” These, it said, 
were the shortest routes to serve the territory designated, and 
to serve that territory by the authorized routes would greatly 
exceed the 10 per cent circuity permitted by the Office of 
Defense Transportation in its orders. 

Issuance of a restraining order would cause injury to no 
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oo hello Cnetory 


Hitler is gone, and the Jap War Lords are 
over the barrel. After six years of mental and 
spiritual agony, an unparalleled sacrifice of 
blood and treasure, the world takes stock of 
its remaining resources. With these it will start 
afresh, as somehow it always manages to do, 
after catastrophe. 

Stern atonement will be exacted from the 
vanquished. Their return to the community 
of civilized nations must be earned by good 
works, and the emergence of national decency. 
The world as a whole must revamp its social, 
economic, and political structure, to the end 
that this thing shall not happen again .. . lest 
it face a receivership, with no takers. 


In this time of inventory, one need is out- 
standing: The need for all-out production of 
the goods of peace, and their swift, efficient 
distribution. Global forces of distress and 


desperation must not be allowed to get out 
of hand. 


Tidewater turns with enthusiasm from 
the business of war, to bend every effort 
toward the restoration of world -trade, and 
the relief and reconstruction of ravaged 
lands. As these activities are returned to un- 
official auspices, the facilities of 
Tidewater will become increasingly 
available to you. We suggest that 
you contact us from time to time. 


THE CHAIN OF 
TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 


FIELD WAREHOUSING PUTS LAZY ASSETS TO WORK 


The switch to a peace-time, economy will pose 
many problems for manufacturers, distributors, 
and processors. Many will find the demands for 
working capital unexpectedly heavy. If they are 
already apparently ‘‘borrowed up to the hilt,” 
they may find a welcome and substantial source of 
bank-credit in Tidewater Field Warehouse receipts. 
By the Tidewater method of Field Warehousing, 
inventories of raw materials and finished products 


become sound collateral at your own bank, by the 
simple process of placing them in a Tidewater 
Field warehouse established right on your own 
premises. Tidewater Field Warehousing is flexible, 
convenient, and economical... it will help “‘tide 
you over” the difficult period of reconversion 
financing. Full information about Tidewater Field 
Warehousing will be sent to you promptly, upon 
request. 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. 


John J. MceMackin, Vice-Pres.—17 State St., New York 4, N.Y. 


E.C. Thomson, Vice-Pres.—Pleasant St., Easthampton, Mass. 


A Unit of the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 


The Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 


WALTER B. McKINNEY, President, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


NEW YORK, Zone 4, 17 State Street ¢ CHICAGO, Zone 5, 1610 Transportation Bidg. © SEATTLE, Zone 4, Spokane Street Whar 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6 
George M. Richardson, Vice-President 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
515-541 Seneca St., Buffalo 4, N. Y. 
W. J. Bishop, Vice-President 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia Port Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
James A. Moore, Vice-President J. A. Lehman, Vice-President 
and General Manager and General Manager 


(operated by Lincoln Tidewater Terminals) 


BAYWAY TERMINAL CORPORATION MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


(Managed by Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc 
453 Commercial St., Boston 13, Massachusett 
T. W. Haskell, Manager 


BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Massachusetts 
T. W. Haskell, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr- 


Bayway (Elizabeth) 2, New Jersey 
R. S. McElroy, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 


LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
17 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Arthur Link, Vice-President 
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one, said Riss, adding that “this matter has been pending be- 
fore the defendant Commission for over eight years, without 
injury or suggestion of injury to any one.” 


Seatrain Authority “Correction” 


Instead of the mere correction of an administrative mis- 
take, this case involved the withdrawal of substantial fran- 
chise rights two and one-half years after the original grant 
and long after the rights had become vested through the ex- 
penditure of several hundred thousand dollars by Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., and reacquisition of several million dollars’ worth 
of property, “all in reliance upon the original grant,” said Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., in a reply brief filed in the federal district 
court for the Delaware district in Civil No. 579, Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., vs. United States of America. 

In its suit, Seatrain asks for temporary and permanent 
injunctions against enforcement of a “corrected certificate and 
order” of the Commission, by which the authority originally 
granted Seatrain, for transportation of commodities generally 
as a common carrier by water between the ports of New York, 
New Orleans and Texas City, was narrowed so as to limit the 
commodities authorized to liquid cargoes in bulk and empty 
railroad cars and property loaded in railroad cars received 
from and delivered to rail carriers (see Traffic World, March 
17, p. 635, and May 19, p. 1308). 

Seatrain said it was the government’s position that the 
limitation of commodities set forth in the “corrected” cerificate 
was a mere clerical correction promptly made, and Seatrain 
described that view as a naive assumption. 

“The court,” said Seatrain, “will hardly take seriously the 
collateral argument of the United States to the effect that a 
certificate granted to a common carrier by water, or the prop- 
erty values created thereby, will not be protected by the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution because the statute provides 
that no certificate issued to such a carrier shall confer any 
proprietary or exclusive right to the use of public waterways. 
It is too clear to require argument that the sole purpose of this 
statutory clause was to prevent a common carrier by water 
from asserting title to a waterway merely because it held a 
certificate, and to prevent any such carrier from arguing that 
the certificate was ipso facto the grant of monopoly rights... . 
But clearly Congress would not have so carefully provided for 
the transfer of certificates if they have no value.” 


Claimed Effect of Assailed Order 


Seatrain said that there was no denial by the government 
that the plaintiff in this case was a common carrier of. com- 
modities by water on the grandfather date. It added that the 
Commission had repeatedly held that Seatrain was a common 
carrier, and said that, this being so, it was mandatory on the 
Commission to issue to the plaintiff a certificate broad enough 
to cover the common carrier operation in which the plaintiff 
admittedly had been engaged on the grandfather date. It as- 
serted that there were many classes of traffic, including traffic 
from its Manhattan and Brooklyn stations and including all 
lighterage and truck traffic, that the Commission admitted the 
plaintiff had a right to handle, but which Seatrain clearly 
might not handle under the “corrected order.” It necessarily 
followed, said Seatrain, that the later order must be annulled 
and set aside. 

In the conclusions in its reply brief, Seatrain said that it 
was immaterial whether there was inadvertence by the Com- 
mission in the original grant of authority; that it was too late 
for the government, two and one-half years later, to say that 
there was inadvertence in the original grant; that it was clear 
that a certificate to a common carrier by water was in the 
nature of a franchise, which was “a binding contract which 
may not be impaired;’” that the Commission had no power to 
revoke or cancel a certificate, and the Commission had “signifi- 
cantly” relied almost entirely on motor carrier cases to prove 
that it had power to control the service methods by which 
common carriers by water might conduct their operation. 

“We must speak with absolute frankness on this point, for 
this case has no more important aspect,” Seatrain said. “We 
doubt whether there exists a water carrier in the coastal or 
intercoastal service which would be willing to risk the millions 
required to resume operations after the war if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can tell them what type ships they 
shall operate, what size ships, what terminal facilities and 
methods, with what carriers they may interchange, from what 
persons they may receive freight, to what persons they may 
deliver freight, what type of containers they may employ on 
their ships, etc. Plaintiff fails to see how the court can decide 
for the government here without holding, at least by implica- 
tion, that the Commission has such powers... .” 

Finally, the plaintiff declared that in the only investiga- 
tion ever held for the purpose of determining its status (In- 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Texas.) Where certified question from 
Court of Civil Appeals is accompanied by record, Supreme Court 
may look to fact findings embodied therein as basis for its 
answer. Rules of Civil Procedure, rule 466. 

The rule that court will not entertain suit arising from 
illegal transaction is not always applicable when parties are not 
in pari delicto, especially where illegality depends on existence 
of peculiar facts known to defendant, but unknown to plaintiff, 
who had no intention to violate law. 

The illegality of specialized motor carrier’s transportation 
of cotton conditioner machine without permit from railroad 
commission did not preclude owners of machine from recovering 
for damages thereto as result of carrier’s negligence in unload- 
ing it at destination, where owners had no intention to violate 
law, nor any. knowledge of facts rendering contract of carriage 
illegal. Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. art. 911b; Vernon’s Ann. P. C. 
art. 1690b. (Graham vs. Dean, 188 S. W. Rep. 2d. 372.) 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Demurrage charges re- 
quired to be filed by carriers with state and federal agencies 
are founded in public policy and are to be enforced in strict 
accordance with the schedule provision, and no deviation there- 
from by contract, estoppel, or otherwise will be allowed. 

Under filed demurrage charge schedule relieving consignee 
of liability when, because of flood, it was impossible to get to 
or unload car, consignee, who unloaded crushed rock from cars 
through conveyors into trucks with carrier’s consent, was liable 
for demurrage during time that rain made highway impassible, 
but which would not have prevented consignee from unloading 
the crushed rock onto the ground and later carting it away. 
—" & Ohio Railway Co. vs. Gorman, 188 S. W. Rep. 

. 316. 


vestigation of Seatrain Lines, Inc., 195 I. C. C. 215), it had 
been specifically held that Seatrain was a common carrier of 
commodities generally as distinguished from a car ferry. 


Position of I. C. C. 


A reply brief filed on behalf of the Commission in this case 
contained the observation that the original certificate granted 
to Seatrain contained a provision that the Commission could 
attach to it “such terms, conditions and limitations as are now, 
or may hereafter be, attached to the exercise of such authority 
by this Commission.” 

“So plaintiff took the certificates with this reservation in 
mind,” the Commission said in its brief. 

The Commission asserted that what it had done in the 
“corrected certificate and order” was to hold Seatrain to what 
that carrier was doing on the “grandfather” date and since, 
and that a more reasonable limitation was “hard to imagine.” 

“There is nothing more plain than that plaintiff was a 
peculiar type of carrier before and after the critical date, and 
all that it is entitled to is a certificate from the Commission 
ne that peculiar type of operation,” the Commission 
said. 

The Commission contended that it did have the power to 
change or clarify an earlier certificate, and averred that this 
was the only question the court had before it in this case. It 
said its action should be sustained and the Seatrain petition 
dismissed. 


MOTOR TEMPORARY AUTHORITY SUIT 


Motor Fuel Carriers, Inc., of Tampa, Fla., has filed suit in 
the federal court for the eastern Virginia district, asking the 
court to set aside the orders of the Commission in MC 103142, 
Sub. 17TA, Miller Motor Lines, in which the Commission 
granted temporary authority for the transportation of govern- 
Ses gasoline between points in Florida, among other 

ings. 

The complainant said no attack was made on that portion 
of the orders authorizing transportation from Panama City 
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Fla., to Napier Field, Dothan, Ala., recognizing such movement 
as an interstate movement. However, it said, movements from 
Port Everglades to destinations in Florida represented intra- 
state transportation and the Commission’s orders were null and 
void and should be set aside. 

It said there had not and did not now exist any interstate 
transportation within the meaning of the interstate commerce 
act in the movement of gasoline for the government from Port 
Everglades to the destinations set out in the orders. It said it 
did not admit that any emergency existed at the time the orders 
were made, or now existed, and that adequate service as to 
those movements of gasoline was available. The orders, it said, 
“were entered upon either a misrepresentation of the facts or 
an error in the facts, or an error in not obtaining all the facts.” 


Southern Pacific Water Rights 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., has filed suit in the federal court for 
the eastern Kentucky district, asking the court to annul the 
order of the Commission in W-352, Southern Pacific Co. (South- 
ern Pacific Steamship Lines, ‘“Morgan Line’) Common Carrier 
Application, 250 I. C. C. 457. 

According to the complaint, the Southern Pacific Co. sold 
its vessels and discontinued its operations before the Commis- 
sion acted on its application. After the application was granted, 
authorizing the transportation of commodities generally between 
the ports of New York, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., on the one 
hand, and Houston and Galveston, Tex., on the other, petitions 
for reconsideration and for vacation of the order were denied 
by the Commission, said Seatrain. 

One reason advanced by Seatrain for annulling the Commis- 
sion’s order was that “the said order and certificate were the 
result of and were procured by misrepresentation to the Com- 
mission by or on behalf of defendant Southern Pacific and by 
the withholding from the Commission of information of perti- 
nent and necessary facts.” 

Those “facts,’”’ according to the complaint, were that South- 
ern Pacific had tried since some time in 1939 to dispose of its 
vessels, and it quoted from a report of the House committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries, dated December 7, 1944, as fol- 
lows: 

“Your subcommittee believes that the evidence presented 
to it on behalf of the Southern Pacific Co., including certain 
testimony of the company’s officials before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which was reiterated at these hearings, was 
deliberately intended to mislead the subcommittee with respect 
to the conditions surrounding the sale of the 10 ships under con- 
sideration. Such action can only be characterized as being most 
reprehensible.” 

Seatrain said the report indicated that evidence had been 
presented to the committee that the executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific “had adopted resolutions in October, 1940, and 
again in January, 1941, authorizing the sale of these vessels at 
not less than $60 per deadweight ton.” Against this, Seatrain 
set forth testimony before the Commission that, it said, was in 
direct contradiction of the evidence before the committee, “if 
produced as reported,” showing that it had been testified before 
the Commission that only one resolution authorizing the sale or 
other disposition of the ten ships had been passed on June 19, 
1941, and to the effect that it was the opinion of the witness 
for the Southern Pacific that $100 a deadweight ton was a fair 
and reasonable price for the vessels. 

Seatrain also argued that the refusal of the Commission to 
issue subpoenas for the production of evidence by the Southern 
Pacific and members of the Maritime Commission was arbitrary 
and that “in failing fully to investigate the facts brought to its 
attention with regard to circumstances surrounding the sale by 
defendant Southern Pacific of its remaining vessels and the dis- 
continuance of its service in June and July, 1941, the Commis- 
sion failed to perform its duty under the statute and its said 
order and certificate were issued without the proper investiga- 
tion required thereby.” 

The case is docketed as No. 388, Seatrain Lines, Inc., peti- 
tioner, vs. United States of America and Southern Pacific Co., 
defendants. 


Sale of Pullman Subsidiary 


To clear the way for complying with the separation decree 
entered May 8, 1944, and an interim order entered March 22, 
1945, in the Pullman anti-trust case in the federal district 
court in Philadelphia, the Pullman Co. has served notice on 
the carriers of its intention to cancel existing service contracts 


as of December 31. Under the company’s contracts with the . 


carriers, a six-month cancellation notice is required, and the 
notices were served some weeks ago, G. A. Kelly, vice-presi- 
dent, Pullman Co., said August 21. 
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Pullman, Inc., is now working on concrete details of a 
plan first presented to the railroads May 12 in a letter from 
David A. Crawford, Pullman, Inc., president, whereby the 
corporation proposed to sell its entire holding of stock in its 
subsidiary, the Pullman Co., to the carriers. Mr. Crawford, in 
his company’s second quarter statement released August 17 
(see Traffic World, Aug. 18, p. 444), reported that railroad 
executives and “other interested groups” are now studying the 
offer of Pullman, Inc., to sell its entire stock in the Pullman 
Co. The corporation has until March 22, 1946, to carry out a 
court decree ordering separation of Pullman’s car manufac- 
turing and car service units. 

The definite plan, while including some modifications, soon 
to be presented by Pullman, Inc., will be on the same general 
basis of overall valuation set forth in Pullman’s earlier proposal, 
made in August, 1944, to sell the physical assets of the sleeping 
car business. The present plan will offer several advantages 
to the railroads as compared with that of last August, Mr. 
Crawford said. The average proposed selling price per car 
is lower, resulting from another two years of depression. Pro- 
vision will be made for special financing of heavyweight cars. 
The purchase price would be reduced through liquidation by 
the corporation of items not necessary for continued operation 
of the sleeping car service. 


Dining Car Meal Racket 


The Department of Justice announced August 23 that 
special agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation night be- 
fore began taking into custody 118 dining car employes of the 
New York Central and Erie railroads on charges of conspiracy 
to violate the theft from interstate shipment statute in connec- 
tion with a meal check racket on trains in the east and as 
far west as St. Louis, Mo. 

Director J. Edgar Hoover of the F. B. I. stated that ap- 
proximately 50 waiters-in-charge, stewards, waiters and cooks 
already had been arrested at Chicago, Ill.; Newark, N. J.; and 
New York City. Other apprehensions were being made on 
completion of dining car runs at designated points, said the 
department, adding, in part: 


Several months were spent investigating the fraudulent manipula- 
tions, and they culminated in the filing of federal complaints against 
the employes. Officials of the railroads cooperated fully with the F. B. I. 
throughout the investigation. 

Although no passengers lost money as a result of the fraud, wich 
involved the falsification and withholding of meal checks, the cost to 
the railroads was large. The Erie railroad estimated its loss at $90,000 
annually, and on the New York Central the total was considerably 
higher. 

While the two swindles were operated separately, their methods 
were essentially the same. The most common scheme of operation was 
to take verbal orders from patrons and pocket the money, instead of 
issuing a regular meal check as is required by company regulations. 

On one dining car run 120 passengers were served, but the stewards’ 
records showed only 70 meals had been prepared. Through the fraud, 
the employes estimated they could increase their incomes by 25 to 35 
per cent and one steward made $50 extra on each run. They were ex- 
tremely wary, however, and switched to honest operations at the first 
sign of possible detection. 

Those in custody are charged with violating the general conspiracy 
statute (Section 88, Title 18) by conspiring to violate the theft from 
interstate shipment statute (Section 409, Title 18). The latter law 
classifies as offenses any thefts or swindles in a passenger, sleeping or 
dining car on an interstate train. The maximum penalty for conspiracy 
is a $10,000 fine and two years’ imprisonment. The accused are to have 
hearings immediately before United States Commissioners at the points 
of arrests. 

In November, 1944, the F. B. I. arrested dining car employes who 
had been perpetrating a similar fraud on the Union Pacific railroad be- 
tween Omaha, Neb., and Los Angeles, Calif. Convictions in that case 
totaled 131. 


ALTON EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 


Federal Judge Michael Igoe on August 14 signed an order 
authorizing trustees of the Alton Railroad Co. to purchase 13 
hopper cars from the American Car & Foundry Co., for the 
total price of $37,306.36. 





AKIN MOTOR RIGHTS COMPLAINT 


The federal court for the western Louisiana district, 
Shreveport division, has ruled for the Commission in a suit 
brought by the applicant to set aside the Commission’s order 
in MC 52549, Austin Franklin Akin, Common Carrier Appli- 
cation, denying the application for “grandfather” rights as 
a motor common carrier of general commodities between 
New Orleans, La., and Fort Worth, Tex., over specified routes, 
serving designated intermediate and off-route points. 

The court held the Commission had correctly ruled out 
as evidence of common carrier operations documents showing 
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contract carrier operations, on which ground, largely, the 
complainant had based its suit. The court said the burden 
was on the applicant to show bona fide operation as a common 
carrier, and said the Commission had acted on substantial 
evidence showing very little common carrier operation in the 
critical period, or afterward. 


Illinois Central Dispute 


The Office of Defense Transportation took possession and 
control of the Illinois Central Railroad at 12:01 a.m. August 
24, pursuant to an executive order issued by President Truman 
the night of August 23. W. F. Kirk of Chicago, O. D. T.’s 
western railway director, was appointed federal manager to 
operate the railroad. 

The action was taken after failure of a mediation board 
in Washington, sitting all day August 23, to arrive at a solu- 
tion of a jurisdictional dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. President Truman convened the board 
through J. W. Snyder, director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. The mediation board was composed of 
the same persons who sat as an emergency board to hear testi- 
mony in July. 

The B. of L. F. and E., which rejected the findings and 
recommendations of the emergency board, had called a sys- 
tem-wide strike of 1,800 firemen and enginemen against the 
Illinois Central for August 24 (see Traffic World, August 18, 

. 438). 

Director Johnson of the O. D. T. sent a notice of the execu- 
tive order to officials of the railroad, saying the action was 
taken to assure the maintenance of an effective system of 
transportation for military and civilian freight and passenger 
movement. Mr. Kirk was authorized to request the Secretary 
of War to furnish protection for persons employed or seeking 
employment with the railroad, and to furnish equipment, man- 
power and other facilities to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of the executive order. 

Director Johnson also sent a statement covering the federal 
action to D. B. Robertson, president of the B. of L. F. and E., 
and to A. Johnston, grand chief engineer of the B. of L. E. He 
asked employes to continue on their jobs and to report for 
work at the usual hour. 

Harvard Osmond, assistant general counsel in Washington 
for O. D. T., flew to Chicago August 23 to deliver the executive 
order to Mr. Kirk. On the morning of August 24 Mr. Kirk was 
conferring with officials of the Illinois Central. Both the O. 
D. T. and the railroad said that the O. D. T.’s takeover would 
be of a token character. 

Illinois Central officials said August 24 that there had been 
no work stoppage at any point on the system, and none was 
expected. 

The dispute between the brotherhoods developed over 
which union’s laws should govern seniority of firemen advanced 
to locomotive engineers, and of engineers demoted to firemen. 

Wayne A. Johnston, Illinois Central president, said August 
23 in Washington, D. C., that it was regrettable that ‘‘some 
might think there was a conflict separating management and 
employes.” He said that the management was “caught in the 
middle” in the dispute and would cooperate fully with the gov- 
ernment manager, meanwhile seeking to effect an agreement 
between the brotherhoods. 


RETURN OF FOREIGN RAIL WORKERS 


Chairman McNutt, of the War Manpower Commission, has 
announced a program designed to speed the return of foreign 
workers now employed in the United States to their homes at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Of the 83,000 foreign workers recruited, 67,000 were brought 
from Mexico to fill vacancies on American railroads, said he. 


Airline Fare Reductions 


Tariffs of a number of airlines effecting reductions in pas- 
senger fares became effective August 20. It was estimated that 
the reductions would average about 7% per cent and that ina 
number of instances the reduced fares would be less than the 
combined rail and Pullman berth fares between the same points. 

American, Eastern, Northwest and United airlines had filed 
tariffs with the Civil Aeronautics Board carrying general re- 
ductions while a number of other lines filed tariffs making 
adjustments in their fares. The tariffs, filed on statutory no- 
tice, became effective August 20 without action thereon by 
the C. A. B. 

Observers saw in the reductions the beginning of an effort 
on the part of the air carriers to obtain as large a share of 
the post-war passenger traffic as possible. 





A comparison of reduced air fares with rail and berth 
fares shows the following between the points indicated, the 
air fare being stated first in each instance: 


New York-Los Angeles, $119.10 and $124.72; New York-Salt Lake 
City, $92.25 and $98.10; New York-San Francisco, $119.10 and $127.15 
Chicago-New Orleans, $45.40 and $38.85; Pittsburgh-Chicago, $19.40 and 
$19.01; New York-Chicago, $33.65 and $36.93; Buffalo-Chicago, $21.70 
and $21.54; Chicago-Kansas City, $18.85 and $18.66; New York-New 
Orleans, $58.25 and $55.74; Pittsburgh-New York, $16.20 and $17.97: 
New York-Washington, $10.05 and $10.31; Salt Lake City-Los Angeles, 
$31.25 and $32.66; San Francisco-Los Angeles, $15.15 and $19.12; New 
Orleans-Savannah, $30.05 and $27.27; Tampa-Mobile, $25.20 and $28.70: 
Jacksonville-New Orleans, $24.75 and $25.19; Los Angeles-Portland, 
$38.05 and $46.85; Akron-Denver, $55.50 and $57.23; Cleveland-St. Paul, 
$28.90 and $30.16; St. Paul-St. Louis, $26.35 and $23.36; Chicago-Houston, 
$52.90 and $46.18; Miami-Philadelphia, $52.25 and $48.37; Kansas City- 
St. Louis, $10.65 and $12.15; Denver-Washington, $69.55 and $73.37; 
Dallas-St. Paul, $48.45 and $41.47; Seattle-Philadelphia, $115.15 and 
$121.98; Oakland-Toledo, $95.70 and $100.80; Washington-Boston, $18.40 
and $20.21; New York-New Haven, $2.90 and $3.07; Cincinnati-Dallas, 
$41.55 and $40.04; Miami-St. Louis, $53.25 and $53.68; Boston-New 
York, $8.35 and $10.54; Miami-New York, $56.65 and $56.84; New York- 
Seattle, $119.10 and $125.90; Cincinnati-Detroit, $11.20 and $11.31; San 
Diego-Seattle, $49.85 and $59.65, and Oklahoma City-San Antonio, $19.65 
and $20.89. 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


Air passenger fare reductions ranging up to 50 per cent 
over all points of the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines system 
were announced by J. J. O’Donovan, vice-president of the lines, 
who said: 


These substantial fare reductions will result in a system average 
of 4% cents per mile. The airline has filed a petition with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board asking for immediate approval of this new tariff. 

These new low fares will open up vast new markets in the air trans- 
port industry and will more firmly establish commercial aviation as the 
modern way of getting places for America’s great mass of travelers. 

Under the new schedule the fare from Washington to Pittsburgh 
will be $8.65 as compared with $13.40, or a reduction of some 35 per 
cent. The Washington-Cleveland fare will amount to $14.40, as compared 
with $19.10, a reduction of 24 per cent. The new fare from Washington 
to Detroit will be $18.50, as compared with $23.90, a reduction of 22 
per cent. 


T. W. A. Reductions 


Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. has reduced fares 
an average of 74% per cent on its coast-to-coast system, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by E. O. Cocke, traffic vice- 
president, continuing as follows: 


This is the second general rate cut in 1945. On May 1 the airline 
reduced fares throughout its system an average of ten per cent. 

By a general streamlining of passenger fares to all points served by 
T. W. A., the new reductions will amount to as much as 19 per cent. 


In most cases the new tariffs will be lower than existing rail, plus 
Pullman rates. 


The rate from New York to Los Angeles has been reduced from 
$124.75 to $119.10. The Chicago-New York rate has been lowered to 
$33.65 and the Washington-Chicago rate to $28.30. All fares are still 
subject to the 15 per cent federal tax. 

Extra fare of $15 for coast-to-coast service in T. W. A.’s four-engine 
Boeing Stratoliners will remain unchanged, Cocke said. The fleet of 
38 passenger Stratoliners are the only four-engine transports in domestic 
airline service and operate a schedule of 14 hours, 25 minutes from Los 
Angeles to New York with three stops en route. 


Braniff Airways 


Air passenger fares throughout the Braniff Airways system 
were reduced approximately 6 per cent effective August 20, 
with the new fares established generally on a four and one-half 
cents per passenger mile basis, according to an announcement by 
Charles E. Beard, company vice-president. Mr. Beard said this 
is the third reduction in fares made by the company since the 
beginning of the war, and will result in a saving to the public 
of more than $750,000 annually. The reduction generally equal- 
ize the rate per mile on all portions of the company’s routes. 
Because of the reductions, all discounts will be eliminated. 


ESSAIR, INC., AIR MAIL RATE 


Essair, Inc., of Houston, Tex., has filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board a petition, docketed as No. 2002, asking for 
issuance of an order fixing at 35 cents a plane mile the rate of 
compensation for transportation of air mail on a route between 
Houston and Amarillo, Tex., on which Essair began carriage 
of property and mail under temporary authority August 1. The 
petitioner said it planned to begin transportation of passengers 
on this route August 28. It said air mail schedules on this route 
had been designated by the Postmaster General. 


BALTIMORE AND FOREIGN AIR TRAFFIC 


By an order in No. 1975, the application of Baltimore, Md., 
for designation as a co-terminal on north Atlantic air routes 
(see Traffic World, July 21, p. 186), the Civil Aeronautics Board 
had granted authority to the State Aviation Commission of 
Maryland to intervene in the proceeding. 
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Airport Users’ Conference 


Adoption of Construction Standards to Conform with Re- 


quirements of Newly Designed Aircraft Studied in N. 
A. A.—Sponsored Meeting: Availability of Water 
Areas tor Amphibious Aircratt, Flying Boats 
Reported: Many Suggestions Made for 
Airfield Improvement; Survey Re- 
sults Announced 


By JOSEPH C. SCHELEEN 


That much remained to be done toward attainment of gen- 
® rally satisfactory standards of construction for airports 
if the ambitious program of the. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion for a large, nation-wide airport system was to become a 
reality was a thought emphasized frequently in the course of 
the third annual Joint Airport Users’ Conference held in Wash- 
ington August 20 and 21, under the sponsorship of the National 
Aeronautic Association. 

The conference had as its purpose the assimilation of ideas 
of individuals experienced in various fields of aviation on mat- 
ters relating to airport requirements, standards, maintenance, 
management, construction costs and operating costs, both from 
the standpoint of the communities that owned or proposed to 
own airports and from the standpoint of operators of commer- 
cial or private planes that would use the facilites. There was, 
therefore, no effort by the conference as such to reach conclu- 
sions or to adopt resolutions, and efforts of one of the conferees 
to obtain adoption of a resolution were ruled out of order by the 
presiding efficers. 

Registrations on the second day of the meeting totaled 115, 
and in that number were included representatives of aircraft 
manufacturing companies, state and municipal aviation officials 
and airport managers, commercial organizations, several trade 
associations, Civil Aeronautics Administration officials, feeder 
airlines, and various manufacturers of supplies for aircraft and 
airports. Only three of the domestic air carriers were repre- 
sented individually, but collectively the domestic airlines were 
represented by members of the staff of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Airport, Plane Design Coordination 
There appeared to be general approval of suggestions ex- 


} pressed in discussion at the close of the conference that trends 


of aircraft design be coordinated with airport construction plans, 


| and that aircraft manufacturers and other interests concerned 


with airports get together on the problem of developing standard 
specifications for airports of various sizes. In this discussion, 
Charles B. Donaldson, C. A. A. director of airports, stated that 
the C. A. A. had asked a committee of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation to advise it as to what types of aircraft the airlines 
planned to use. He said that complaints as to inadequacy of 
existing airports had arisen because “none of us, in the past, 
has been able to forsee the future.” 

Some of the speakers in the conference expressed concern 
as to willingness or ability of the public—the taxpayers—to 
bear the cost of airport construction in which the plans called 
for concrete runways 100 feet to 300 feet wide and several 
thousand feet long. 

Much of the talk revolved about facilities required for pri- 
vate or non-commercial fliers and so-called “fixed base” oper- 
ators. One speaker, John Wilson, aviation consultant, of Lock- 
port, Ill., predicted that in the years ahead private plane traffic 
would increase faster than landing facilities for such traffic and 
suggested that large airports, on which there was a tendency to 
“squeeze out” private plane operators, be made more flexible so 
as to provide landing space for private pilots. 


Airport vs. Highway Expenditures 


The question of airport construction and improvement costs 
was mentioned by S. Ralph Cohen, managing editor of ‘Na- 
tional Aeronautics,” an N. A. A. publication, in an address at 
the close of the conference, with the comment that “the govern- 
ment is now talking about a six-billion-dollar program for high- 
ways, while we are now talking about a few hundred million 
dollars for airports.” He referred to a statement made by 
another speaker earlier in the meeting, that air parks would 
not be and could not be expected to be self-liquidating, and said 
that “neither has the highway been self-liquidating.” 

_ “What we must sell now,” he declared, “is the fact that the 
airplane can do an even better job (than the automobile) to- 
ward making life more comfortable. .. .” 

First on the conference program was the reading of a 
Paper prepared by M. F. Vanik, airworthiness requirements 
engineer of the Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash., on ‘“Aero- 
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dynamic and Design Improvements in Aircraft and Their Influ- 
ence on Long Range Landing Facility Requirements.” He 
pointed up the theme that airports must be built to fit the 
planes that would use them. He said that economy of air 
transport service could be obtained by more refined design 
of planes, higher performance, greater speeds, larger payloads, 
and heavier weights. This was more expensive, “but only at 
first,” he said. He added that costs were spread over a greater 
number of miles an hour, decreased ground and maintenance 
time, higher utilization and longer equipment life. He ex- 
plained that if a large plane that could be designed for an air- 
port landing speed of 80 miles an hour were built, instead, for 
a landing speed of 95 miles an hour and could use airports with 
adequate runways for such speed, it could, with a 25,000-pound 
payload and 300 m.p.h. cruising speed, decrease operating 
cost % cent a ton-mile, which would amount to $650,000 in the 
life of the plane. 


Planes for Various Types of Service 


“For trans-oceanic and long-haul transcontinental service,”’ 
he said, “trends indicate use of four or more engined, high 
performance, 70 to 100 passenger, long range, high wing loaded 
airplanes in the 100,000 to 150,000-pound weight class, for best 
efficiency. For domestic service, medium sized two or four- 
engined planes, 30 to.50 passenger, 800 to 1,500 miles range, 
80 m.p.h. landing speed, in the 30,000 to 60,000 pound weight 
class are indicated. For feeder line service, two engined air- 
planes, 10 to 20 passengers, 65 m.p.h. landing speed, in the 
10,000 to 20,000 pound weight class, are indicated. . . . Airports 
must be provided to fit that particular class of aircraft whose 
services it is felt the community can support... .” 

He observed that the $160,000,000 Idlewild airport now 
under construction at New York City would soon have available 
7,700, 9,750 and 11,200 ft. runways. 

Mr. Wilson, the next speaker, discussing factors that de- 
termined airport capacity, said, among other things, that air- 
port capacity was tied up with “our ingenuity in devising ways 
and means of saving time,” and that some of the cargo handling 
devices and passenger handling ramps gave promise of much 
shorter stops. He said that radar was bound to increase the 
speed and safety of handling traffic at the larger centers, but 
that “the ever heard cry for larger airports is largely the 
result of the wish of the carriers for increased efficiency through 
the use of larger and faster equipment which requires longer 
runways.” He added that coordination of the information and 
experience gained in the war at the military fields would go 
far in pointing the way to the answers for large volumes on 
the small airports. 


Amphibians and Flying Boats 


Gordon C. Sleeper, public relations director of the Republic 
Aviation Corporation, Farmington, Long Island, in a discussion 
of factors influencing landing facility requirements for amphibi- 
ous aircraft, said that development of amphibian planes had 
made possible the use of water surfaces, inland and along the 
coasts, to the extent that about 50,000 new landing facilities 
provided by nature would be available. He described a flight 
in an amphibian plane, able to take off on 700-foot runways 
on land or on 900-foot “runways” in water only 18 inches 
deep, as a “rediscovery” of aviation. He said that there was 
= ‘urgent need for a training program for “both land and water 

ying.” 

Peyton M. Magruder, director of commercial sales for 
the Glenn L. Martin Co., of Baltimore, Md., speaking on facilities 
required for flying boats, stated that the British had designed 
new flying boats varying from 60,000 to 200,000 pounds gross 
weight and were installing facilities for their use on postwar 
airlines of the empire. He said surveys had shown that a 
majority of air travelers preferred flying boats for overseas 
travel, because of safety considerations. He declared that flying 
boats could insure lower rates to passengers and shippers. 


Landing Requirements 


“The first and most essential requirement for any peace- 
time flying boat terminal is a sheltered water area,” he said. 
“Hundreds of such harbors and lagoons exist already through- 
out the world. In less protected waters, the addition of a 
simple seawall will create an artificial lagoon. . . . It would 
be less costly to build and maintain an artificial water runway 
anywhere than the normally accepted concrete runway for land- 
planes of equal size. The flying boat requires surfaces of 
exactly the same length and breadth for landing and take-off— 
only with six to ten feet of water under it, instead of one to 
two feet of concrete. In colder climates, it is entirely feasible 
to treat such water to prevent freezing.” 

Mr. Magruder maintained that flying boats had a high 
safety factor in overland flights; that hundreds of them had 
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been flown across the country to the west coast, and that emer- 
gency landings on dry land. had been made successfully. He 
stated that the majority of foreign operators applying for entry 
into this country had expressed their intention of using flying 
boats, and added that, if U. S. airlines had no flying boat service 
to offer, “existing surveys suggest that many American pas- 
sengers and shippers will not hesitate to buy space on the 
foreign-operated lines.” 

“The very ease with which these craft can be accommo- 
dated, plus the low cost of terminal facilities not necessarily 
tied to airports, should permit cities to accommodate them 
years before they can build the terrifically expensive landplane 
facilities which modern aircraft designs demand,” he said. 


C. A. A. Standards Assailed 


Sheldon B. Steers, director of the Michigan Board of Aero- 
nautics, of Lansing, Mich., the next speaker, proposed reexami- 
nation of current federal airport standards, contending that 
C. A. A.-prescribed standards for runways and other airport 
facilities were so extravagant and exceeded actual requirements 
to such an extent that the airport construction costs they in- 
volved discouraged rather than encouraged the building of air- 
ports by the smaller cities. He said two airports could be built 
for the price of one when the standards were cut in half. 

“Certainly, our military operations in all of the foreign 
theaters have adequately demonstrated,” he said, “that (run- 
way) length as we know it here in the United States is not a 
prime requisite, for in all of our air forces the average length 
of the majority of fields in use was 3,500 feet, and I won't 
attempt to quote the gross loads that were being flown from 
these runways. 

He suggested that ‘ ‘you can’t afford to fertilize an airport 
with dollar bills.”” In discussion that followed his remarks, it 
was stated that the federal government had built a $1,000,000 
airport at Newport, Vt., whose population was about 5,000, and 
that there was “not a stitch of anything on it” in the line of 
aircraft. Asked what the community could do to make use of 
the airport and reduce maintenance costs, Mr. Steers suggested 
that the town operate only such part of the field as it could 
afford to operate. He added that in Michigan two airports had 
been built that were not close to any communities. He said, 
in answer to another question, that the states could not entirely 
get along without a national airport program; that the situation 
in Michigan was different from that of other states; that the 
state of Michigan aided local government units financially in 
airport construction, and that the state now had over 200 air- 
ports, with its objective “only over the 300 mark.” 


Objection to Pork Barrel 


“A national airport plan is vitally necessary,” he said. 


“But I would hate to see legislation passed in such a way as to. 


make it a pork barrel proposition. . . . We should fill in the 
‘blank spots’ in other states, but it is difficult to do without 
letting Michigan come in on a pork barrel proposition.” 


Colonel Milton J. Goodman, chief of the engineering and 
development branch of the Army Air Forces air installations 
division, discussing maintenance equipment for small and large 
airfields, illustrated his discussion with pictures of airfield main- 
tenance equipment used by the A. A. F. He said that many 
improvements of such equipment had been made under the 
stimulus of war, and that much experience and “know-how” 
had been acquired by military personnel “that you can cash in 
on when you are ready.” 


Rufus C. Phillips, president of Aviation Engineering Con- 
sultants, Inc., of Washington, in an address on “Keying the 
Building Program to Meet the Long Range Needs of a Large 
Air Terminal,” said that there was a definite limit in the even- 
tual size that metropolitan airports could reach and a limit on 
the amount of traffic any one airport could handle. He said the 
Idlewild airport at New York would be expandable to 90 plane 
positions covering over 15,000 lineal feet or three miles of 
apron, and asked, “How would you like to make a ten-minute 
connection there?” He cited the case of one airport on which 
several concrete runways, 150 feet wide, 5,000 feet long and 4 
inches thick, had been laid on unstable base course and were 
now disintegrating, and said it was explained to the “city fa- 
thers” that it would be cheaper to abandon the field and start 
over again in another location than to try to reconstruct the 
runways. The reaction to this comment, he said, was a ques- 
tion of how they were going to explain to the citizens the 
abandonment of $6,500,000 of municipal investment. 

“We answered that question,” he continued, “with another 
question—wouldn’t it be easier to explain such an amount now 
rather than to attempt a make-shift patching up program 
which would undoubtedly cause them to explain abandoning 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000 a few years later. This example evi- 
dences lack of proper initial planning and should throw some 
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basic light on what not to do. . . . Don’t plan anything just to 
meet existing problems—plan now for the future.” 


National Airport Held Inadequate 


Mr. Phillips criticized the planning that had been done for 
the National Airport at Washington, D. C., saying that it had 
proved too small for wartime air traffic and would be inade- 
quate for postwar traffic, and that there was not enough room 
for expansion unless the Potomac River were filled in. 

“In contact weather planes are arriving at Washington Na- 
tional now at the rate of two or three a minute during peak 
traffic hours,” he said, “but in instrument weather, a very fre- 
quent condition, operations are reduced to four an hour which 
stacks them up to thousands of feet and causes many flights to 
go elsewhere or return to point of origin. It is not infrequent 
for a number of transports with a full load of passengers des- 
tined for Washington on important business to be returned to 
Richmond, Norfolk, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and other places 
simultaneously. This certainly does not contribute to the future 
of air travel as dependable transportation. .. .” 

He proposed that every large city, whether it now consid- 
ered that it had adequate airport facilities or not, prepare a 
“master plan,” and that the first step in drawing up such a plan 
should be an economic survey to determine present and future 
requirements, with allowance for future expansion in stages, 
planned in advance. 

James Angier, C. A. A. engineer, spoke on “Lighting for 
the Small Airfield and the Large Air Terminal,’ and Thomas 
Bourne, also of the C. A. A., spoke on “Radio for the Small 
Airfield and the Large Air Terminal.’’ Mr. Bourne mentioned 
in his talk a demonstration of landings by blind-folded pilots, 
at Indianapolis, with the use of radio air navigation aids, de- 
scribed as “VHF instrument landing systems and VHF two-way 
communication.” He said that a new navigational aid was a 
device that would transmit to the pilot at all times the distance 
of his aircraft from a radar transmitter located on the ground, 
and that such devices would be located along the airways and 
at smaller airports. He stated that the C. A. A. planned to use 
radar in control towers so that the airport controller would at 
all times have positive knowledge of the positions of aircraft in 
the vicinity of the airport. 


Feeder Line Runways 


Don V. Seevers, executive director of the Feeder Airlines 
Association, in outlining what he regarded as minimum require- 
ments for small airfields serving feeder lines non-scheduled air 
carriers and private fliers, said that the maximum runway 
length required for feeder line operation would not be over 
3,500 feet; that types of runways might vary from turf in cer- 
tain sections of the country to hard surface in others. He sug- 
gested that, to “sell” an airport to the taxpayers, there was a 
need for coordination of the national airport construction pro- 
gram with an air service expansion program, so that C. A. B. 
certificates could be exhibited as evidence of need for an airport. 

Julien G. Sourwine, counsel of the Senate committee on the 
District of Columbia, spoke on “The Legislative Foundation for 
a National Sytsem of Airports,” at a dinner the night of August 
20. He discussed, particularly, the McCarran airport bill, S. 2, 
and the Lea airport bill, H. R. 3615, and noted that the McCar- 
ran bill called for a five-year program covering expenditure of 
$500,000,000 in federal funds, with a like amount contributed 
by state and local governments, while the Lea bill called for a 
maximum expenditure of $650,000,000 over a ten-year period, 
at a maximum rate of $100,000,000 a year, with $10,000,000 
earmarked for Alaska, $15,000,000 for Hawaii, and $10,000,000 
for Puerto Rico. He pointed to similarities and differences of 
provisions of the two bills, then discussed amendments proposed 
to the McCarran bill, by Senators Brewster, of Maine (at the 
request of Senator Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, “and perhaps 
others’’), and Johnson, of Colorado. 

“TI think both Houses of the Congress probably can be ex- 
pected to act promptly on this legislation, unless the dispute 
between the states and cities over the channeling of federal 
money causes enough dissension to bring about a deadlock,” he 
said. “In that case, federal money for airports—a good many 
millions of dollars—probably will be expended not under a fed- 
eral aid airport act, but under much more general legislation, 
and as part of the huge job-making public works program which 
seems to be shaping up. It may be a question whether that 
P. W. A.-type of program for airport construction will result in 
a national system of airports, or a national hodge-podge of air- 
ports. But that is what we are going to get if we choose not to 
build on the foundation which has been so carefully laid.” 


Report on Airport Study 


Lowell Swenson, manager. of the N. A. A., presented, on 
the second day of the conference, a resume of a study of air- 
ports made by the N. A. A. He said that there were, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, a total of 3,427 airports in the United States, and 
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noted that the federal government planned to increase that 
number to 6,000. He said that, as of January 1, only 680 of 
the 3,427 airports had administration buildings; only 19 had 10 
or more private hangars; only 87 had four or more private 
hangars, and only 55 had three private hangars. Less than half 
of the airports reporting could do repair work of any kind, and 
only 223 were zoned against building of obstructions to planes 
using their landing facilities, he stated. 

He said that a demand for a national system of airports 
had been started in 1915 by the Aero Club of America, predeces- 
sor of the N. A. A. He reported that airport operations had 
not been profitable in many cases, and added that in 1939, the 
last year for which statistics were available and last full pre- 
war year, the total revenue for all airfields was $2,730,792, of 
which 45 per cent comprised hangar and storage fees and rev- 
enue from the sale of gasoline and oil, while total expenditures 
amounted to $4,634,070, of which 43 per cent went for salaries, 
and in which there was not included any amortization of bonds 
issued. However, he averred, airports could not be expected to 
be self-supporting, since highways had not been self-supporting. 

Postwar development of aviation, he said, would create a 
“new layer of wealth, just as development of the automobile 
added to the prosperity of the country.” He distributed copies 
of a table showing, among other things, that out of the 3,427 
airports that existed on January 1, a total of 1,102 was privately 
owned and 2,325 were publicly owned. The tabulation also 
showed “square miles served per airport” and “population per 
airport.” 

Airline Expansion 


Fred Parks, general manager of the Parks Air College, 
East St. Louis, Ill., in a discussion of separation of functions of 
private enterprise and government on the publicly owned air- 
port and of the question of whether a publicly-owned and oper- 
ated airport could be self-liquidating, predicted that trunk air- 
line operation would multiply by ten times its present size 
“within a very few years” and would use, in scheduled air 
service, 3,000 or more planes and employ 200,000 or more peo- 
ple, while local airline operation serving communities of 4,000 
inhabitants or more would equal in size the then expanded 
airline operation. He expressed the view that there should be 
a parallel between airport development and highway develop- 
ment. 

Just as highways served each community, an adequate 
airport system also should serve each community, he main- 
tained. Airport development on “the county basis’ seemed to 
be the logical way of arriving at an overall solution of the 
airport problem outside the larger metropolitan areas, he said. 

He warned against locating airports too far from the com- 
munities they were intended to serve, saying that such location 
“canceled out” the time-saving advantages of air transport. 
He cited the case of a city that had built a large airport, and 
later had found that it alone would have to cover the main- 
tenance costs, which included $5,000 a year only for current 
for lighting the field. He therefore advised that airports should 
be built of a size and type to satisfy the immediate needs of a 
community, but with provisions for later expansion. He said 
that, just as highways were publicly owned, so airports should 
be publicly owned, controlled, constructed, and maintained. He 
declared that maintenance was a heavy burden to a private 
airport operator, and that it could hardly be expected that an 
automobile dealer would be willing to assume such a burden 
by building a highway to his door, costing from $40,000 to 
$100,000, and, in addition, bear all the expense of maintaining 
the highway. The facilities of the public airport, he continued, 
were open to all comers on an equal basis, thus making possible 
free competition. 

Taxation for Airports 


As to separation of functions of private enterprise and 
government on publicly owned airports, Mr. Parks said that 
“here, too, we can safely follow the analogy existing between 
highways and airports.” His answer to the question whether 
publicly-owned airports’ could be self-liquidating was ‘‘no.’”’ He 
averred that it was reasonable to depend on taxes raised 
through general taxation for development of airports, “because 
airports, in turn, serve the public convenience and necessity. 
... They increase the value of property and add to the con- 
venience and enjoyment of living in the community.” Howver, 
he said, it was in order for those who used the airport to pay 
for the maintenance of the airport. 

John Grove, director of the operations division of the Air 
Transport Association, speaking on management requirements 
of airports, referred to his own experience as a former man- 
ager of the Washington National Airport and pointed to a need 
for a set of standards for airport operation, management and 
maintenance. He proposed the entrusting of greater responsi- 
bility to airport managers, and observed that he himself had 
nct been consulted about plans for the existing National Air- 
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port before it was built. He discussed ways in which airport 
managers might assist in promotion of increased airport rev- 
enues. 

Alfred B. Bennett, general sales manager of the Aeronca 
Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, O., asserted that small, pri- 
vately-owned airports offered an opportunity to young people 
“because you can start without much investment and you don’t 
need much business experience to make a success of it.” He 
suggested that earnings would come from sales of private planes, 
from the giving of flying lessons, etc. 


Airports and Agriculture 

Fred Bailey, legislative counsel of the National Grange, of 
Washington, in an address on “The Importance of a National 
System of Airports to Agriculture,” said that aviation, to 
realize its fullest potentialities, must “get its roots firmly in the 
ground—the farms and small communities of the nation,” and 
that this required development of feeder lines. He said he hoped 
the feeder lines would not make the mistake he claimed the 
railroads and truck lines had made, of skimming the cream 
off the traffic to crowd out competition. Many small feeder. 
lines might not be self-sustaining, he said, but added that “if 
you attempt rates which are prohibitive in an effort to squeeze 
the last nickel of profit out of them you will irreparably stunt 
the growth of aviation.” He said the railroads were, in large 
part, to blame for concentration of population in large cities 
“because they did not use the revenue from their main lines 
to support feeder lines.” He said that if the air carriers did 
not “do the job,” the government would. He asserted that if 
airlines were to be of maximum service to farmers, the air- 
ports must be located to serve the greatest number of people 
and the carriers must maintain regular and frequent schedules. 
He pointed to the “pickup” service of All American Aviation 
as an example of “what can be done.’ He suggested that the 
possibility of picking up and delivering heavier cargoes through 
the use of gliders was “interesting,” and added that “we don’t 
have to have a great number of expensive airports in order 
to take at least a limited air service into the most remote 
places.” He said that the possibilities of operation of planes 
by farmers themselves were “limited only by the extent of 
our imagination.” However, he said, farmers would not buy 
airplanes unless there were airports on which to land them. 
’ Joseph I. Geuting, Jr., manager of the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the Aviation Industries Association of America, spoke 
on the relationship of airports to communities and on the sepa- 
ration of public responsibility and private enterprise at airports, 
and compared such separation with that prevailing in a city. 
He mentioned, as public responsibilities at airports, the grading 
and paving of runways, maintenance of fields, control tower and 
crash equipment, utilities for sanitary concessions, and adminis- 
tration. In the category of private enterprise at airport, he 
placed telephone and telegraph service, power and light, oper- 
ators and concessions, surface carriers, refueling, storage, repair 


and other services, and mercantile establishments, including 
restaurants. 


Atomic Power in Aviation? 


In an open forum on the effect of aircraft design and per- 
formance on airport construction, Eugene Norris, of the Air- 
craft Industries Association, Washington, noted possibilities for 
reduction of runway lengths by application of rocket-assisted 
take-off principles and by use of reversible pitch propellers. 
The impact of atomic power on aviation propulsion, he said, 
had “tremendous possibilities.” 

George McKee, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines pilot, repre- 
senting the Airline Pilots Association, said that the entire 
airport building, planning and utilization program in this coun- 
try was “scrambled and confused,” because of lack of competent 
and strong leadership from the beginning. He proposed that 
the size and types of runway layouts in the future be geared 
to future requirements of aircraft. He said there should be a 
central coordinating agency of airport users and builders “to 
bring common sense to the program.” J. H. Laidlaw, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., speaking for private fliers, submitted suggestions 
for improvements of private plane landing facilities. 


Washington Airpark Plan 


At a dinner the night of August 21, the N. A. A. conference 
joined the Aero Club of Washington and the Washington Junior 
Board of Commerce and heard discussion of plans for a Wash- 
ington Memorial Airpark, to be located near a proposed 
memorial stadium. 

Principal speakers at the dinner were Major General 
Ulysses S. Grant III, chairman of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, who outlined efforts of that com- 
mission to obtain suitable locations for so-called air parks 
in the Washington area, and Arthur Boreman, of Des Moines, 
Ia., a trade magazine publisher, member of the C. A. A. advisory 
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committee on non-scheduled air services and a director of the 
N. A. A., who discussed progress of airport construction and 
airway marking activities in Iowa. He said there were plans 
for 150 to 300 airfields in Iowa in the next year. He deprecated 
_use of federal funds for small community airports, saying that 
“if you take federal money, you can’t even spit on that airport 
without getting permission from Washington.” He asserted that 
selfishness of the domestic airlines in connection with the feeder 
line business would have to change to a “big urge” if aviation 
generally was to make substantial progress. 





Aircraft Industry Performance 


The Aircraft Industries Association of America, Inc., for- 
merly the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc., in a review of the wartime performance of the industry 
and its postwar problems, says that approximately nine billion 
dollars in production contracts for aircraft were canceled the 
day following Japan’s surrender, involving more than 31,000 
planes, spares and related installed equipment. 

“The net effect of this cutback is the cancellation of ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of existing contracts,” it said, adding 
that a saving of seven billion dollars to the nation would result. 

“The American aircraft manufacturing industry produced 
a total of 300,317 military aircraft from January 1, 1940, to 
August 14, 1945,” it continued. “Production from Pearl Harbor 
to the end of the war was 274,941. Production during 1945 was 
at a drastically reduced rate and the 1944 record of producing 
96,369 aircraft stands as an historic achievement. In one month, 
March of 1944, a total of 9,117 military aircraft was produced. 
The British, with a population one-third our own, produced 
very close to one-third our total of aircraft... . The gross 
value of aircraft production facilities mushroomed from $114,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $3,906,000,000 in December, 1944. .. . From 
a working force of only 48,638 persons in 1939, the army of 
aircraft plant employes grew to a peak of 2,102,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1943. 

“The aircraft industry, despite its wartime position as first 
in size and production, had the lowest profit rate of any of the 
industries producing for war. In 1944 this rate was only 1.2 per 
cent net profit to sales. During this year the industry paid 71.7 
per cent of its earnings to the federal government in taxes. 
... The cost of military aircraft dropped sharply and continu- 
ously as their production increased. The cost of a giant, four- 
engine long-range bomber dropped from $15.18 per pound to 
$4.82 per pound, a saving of more than $500,000 on each air- 
plane. The cost of a single-seater fighter plane dropped from 
$7.41 per pound to $5.37 per pound, a saving of more than 
$20,000 on each airplane.” 

The association in its discussion of post-war problems re- 
fers to preservation of the industry in peace-time, a subject 
recently dealt with in the report of the National Planning As- 
sociation committee on the aircraft industry (see Traffic World, 
Aug. 18. p. 450). 


Air Traffic Statistics 


Traffic totals of the 19 domestic air carriers for June 
remained at “unusually high levels’ for the month and for 
the year ended June 30, according to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

In announcing statistics on the air traffic for the month 
and for the year, the board said that the number of planes 
now available for commercial air transport had increased 
steadily throughout the year and that the rate of utilization 
of these planes remained high. 

Reports filed with it by the airlines, it said, indicated that 
express traffic in June increased 53.27 per cent over June, 1944; 
while revenue passenger miles increased 57.70 per cent, revenue 
miles flown 53.22 per cent, and mail pound miles 40.75 per 
cent. For the 12-month period ended June 30, revenue miles 
were 52.23 per cent greater than for the year ended June 30, 
1944, while mail and express increased by 45.40 per cent and 
41.49 per cent respectively. Revenue passenger miles for the 
year ended June 30, increased 53.12 per cent over the one- 
year period ended June 30, 1944. 

The average airplane load on the domestic airlines in 
June, the board said, was 18.22 passengers, an increase over 
the 17.74 passengers shown for June of last year, with both 
mail and express loads decreasing slightly as compared with 
June of last year, the average mail load being 651.9 as 
compared with 710.3 pounds last year, and express being 
283.3 as compared with 238.5 pounds last year. For the year 
ended June 30, 1945, the same comparisons, it said, were 
generally true, revenue passenger load for this year averaging 
17.06 as compared with 16.71 for last year, and mail and 
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express showing a slight decline from an average of 7233 
and 270.9 for last year to 690.5 and 251.7 pounds respectively 
for this year. The average passenger load for June repre. 
sented 91.54 per cent of available seating capacity. 

The major figures for June and for the 12 months ended 
with June, 1945, were: 


12 Months 12 Months 
Ended Ended 

: June, 1945 June 30,1945 June 30, 1944 

Revenue Miles Flown........ 18,167,980 178,700,337 117,389,249 

Revenue Passenger Miles.... 305,060,822 2,810,049,454  1,835,224,439 

Mail Pound Miles............ 11,840,800,967 123,332,642,437 84,823,427,397 

Express Pound Miles.......« 4,328,423,511  44,956,642,306 31,774,789,326 
Revenue Passenger load fac- 
tor (percent of seats occu- 

DON. ctinn 6 tivadweesewaae 91.54 88.63 89.50 


Civil Air Regulations 


In announcing a seven-point program designed to insure 
strict and impartial enforcement of civil air regulations, T. P. 
Wright, administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce, said that two regional officials had 
been formally charged with malfeasance, two others had been 
asked to resign and three had been transferred to other posts. 

The accused officials are charged with issuing airmen’s 
certificates improperly, discriminating in enforcement of C. A. A, 
regulations, irregularities in conducting C. A. A. written exam- 
inations, and lack of uniformity in enforcing C. A. A. regulations, 

“The persons against whom these charges have been filed 
and others who have been asked to resign, have 30 days in which 
to state their side of the case,” said Mr. Wright. “Until their 
answers have been studied and passed upon, I do not think it 
would be proper to make known their names.” 

The seven points of the program announced by Mr. Wright 
are: 


1. Frequent revision of questions contained in the written examina- 
tion questions. 2. Stringent application of the law which prohibits 
unauthorized persons from receiving advance copies of examination 
questions. The regional administrators will be held responsible per. 
sonally for taking the necessary precautions. 3. Employes of the 
C. A. A. are prohibited from holding any bonds, stocks, or proprietary 
interest in any civil aviation enterprise which by virtue of their 
positions in C. A. A. they may be able to affect in one way or another. 
4. It is reemphasized to all employes of C. A. A. that the acceptance 
of gratuities and gifts of material value will endanger their continued 
employment. 5. Employes of the C. A. A. are prohibited from engag- 
ing in the business of purchasing and reselling airplanes, airplane parts 
and accessories. 6. Strict adherance to the present prohibition against 
personal use of official airplanes and automobiles. 7. Rotation of in- 
spectors in the general inspection service or an intra or inter-regional 
basis. 


Mr. Wright notified C. A. A. personnel that in emphasizing 
strict enforcement of regulations they should not become 
“Jiteral-minded martinets.” 

“You are public servants charged with the promotion of 
civil aviation,” he said, “and should be cooperative in your 
dealings with the public to the fullest extent consistent with 
the protection of public safety.” 

“In the main, C. A. A.’s job is being well and capably 
done,” Mr. Wright said. “However, there undoubtedly have 
been instances of loose control. This in some measure is due 
to the lack of sufficient inspection personnel. And there have 
been instances of failure to realize that enforcement of the 
rules governing civil aviation must be absolutely rigorous and 
completely impartial. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration will promote civil 
aviation to the utmost, but it cannot do so unless that promo: 
tion work is based on two things: an appreciation of the fact 
that this organization must at all times be entirely above sus 
picion and a determination to make private flying as safe as 
possible. We cannot tolerate even a suspicion of favoritism or 
laxity, and where such suspicions have developed the reasons 
for them are going to be eliminated.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES NEW TYPE PLANE 


American Airlines has submitted specifications to several 
aircraft companies for the manufacture and delivery of a new 
type of airplane for short-haul traffic, William Littlewood, vice- 
president, engineering, has announced. The plane has been con- 
ceived to provide maximum efficiency in carrying passengers, 
mail and express in scheduled domestic airline service where 
traffic density is relatively light and the distance between stops 
is short. The plane will permit loading between the extremes of 
30 passengers and their baggage, plus a cargo load of 500 pounds 
—and 20 passengers and their baggage, plus a cargo load of 
2,500 pounds. The normal crew will consist of two flight officers 
and one cabin attendant. 
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August 25, 1945 


Airlines and Competition 


Spokesman for Air Carriers Opposes “Integration” — 
Argues for “Free Enterprise” in Field of 
Transportation 


If the policy of competition between the various forms of 

e transportation is continued as it has been in the past, the 
shipper and traveler—in other words, the general public—will 
control completely the development of the various forms of 
transportation,” said Stuart G. Tipton, acting president of the 
Air Transport Association of America, in an address on “Air 
Transportation and Free Enterprise” before the aviation section 
of the New York Board of Trade, August 24, in New York City. 

“The transportation agencies will really be the servants 
of the people for they’ll have to do what the people want them 
to do, in order to keep their business. If this competition is 
eliminated the general public loses that control and turns it over 
to — monopoly. The answer to integration is just that 
simple.” 

Mr. Tipton began his address by stating that Donald D. 
Conn., executive vice-president of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, had recently addressed the same group and 
that his discussion “was part of a campaign the Transportation 
Association has been carrying on for years in their efforts to 
convince business leaders that what this country needs is an 
integrated transportation system.” 

“Eight years ago the Senate interstate commerce committee 
found that the transportation association was a ‘front’ for the 
railroads, organized by them to carry forward policies that the 
railroads did not desire to espouse openly,” Mr. Tipton con- 
tinued. “Whether or not this is still true, I do not know, and 
I can see no reason why that question should be debated here.” 
(See Traffic World, Aug. 11, p. 394.) 

“For the purpose of this discussion we shall assume that the 
Transportation Association is precisely what it purports to be 
and shall discuss only the merits of the integrated transporta- 
tion systems this group has so earnestly advocated. 


“Eliminate Competition” 


“Bluntly, the proposition put forward by that association 
is that we eliminate competition from the transportation field, 
particularly between the major forms of transportation: rail- 
roads, airlines, busses, trucks, waterways and pipelines. 

“In its stead, there would be set up an ‘integrated” system 
by which the airplane, the steamship, and the rail coach would 
contentedly graze in the same pasture, their security guaran- 
teed, with not a worry in the world. No gray hairs would come 
to transportation executives, no high blood pressure. One all- 
wise, Superman government agency, a combination of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, would regulate all transportation, regardless of the 
amount of technical knowledge required for each of the half 
dozen different forms of locomotion. 


_ “With one eye the superhuman agency could manage air- 
line operations; with another eye, steamships could be kept in 
their lanes; a third eye would watch after the railroads; an- 
other, the trucks and busses, and still another the pipelines. 


“We of aviation do not want to submit ourselves to such 
an all-seeing master. Ours is an industry requiring intensive 
technical knowledge and an abundance of ‘know-how.’ We do 
not move on rails and over right-of-way. We do not twist along 
or around mountains and glide through tunnels. We do not 
ride the ocean waves. Our routes lie through space. Our indus- 
try bears testimony that America is still a young country. not 
an old and completely filled one.” 


In a discussion of differences between air and other forms 
of transportation, Mr. Tipton asserted that “in the transporta- 
tion field, we are the anathema of monopoly.” 


“We of aviation do not fear competition—of the railroads, 
the trucks, the merchant marine,” said he. “Our industry is 
young, and it has the self-confidence of youth. What we do fear 
is the concern for our welfare expressed by and for the rail- 
roads. We fear their proffered embrace is like the wolf’s treat- 
ment of Little Red Riding Hood.” 


Competition “Good Thing” 


Competition between the various forms of transportation 
hn - thing for the public as a whole,” Mr. Tipton con- 
inued. 

“It is only through competition between forms of transpor- 
tation that the public can expect the full development of all 
these forms and the type of service that the transportation 
ageneéies are capable of giving,” said he, adding: 
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In order to discuss this integration proposal on a concrete basis, 
let’s assume that a transportation monopoly as advocated by the Trans- 
portation Association were to be established between Chicago, the Twin 
Cities, and the northwest. It would operate all forms of transportation 
between those points. Now place yourself in the position of a traveler 
who wished to move between those points or a shipper who wanted his 
cargo hauled within that area. The Transportation Association is quite 
correct in suggesting that there would be no destructive competition 
between the forms of transportation there; there would be no compe- 
tition at all. 

hey are also quite correct in saying that this great transportation 
company could offer our hypothetical traveler or shipper any one of a 
number of modes of transportation. They would offer him what they 
had on a “‘take it or leave it’’ basis and it wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence what he wanted. 

As a practical matter, notwithstanding government regulation, they 
would also offer him the type of service that they wanted to offer him 
at the rates they demanded. 

It wouldn’t be possible for him to flounce out of the office of this 
transportation monopoly and say that he would go to someone else 
with his business; there wouldn’t be anyone else to go to. The trav- 
eler could take what they offered or stay at home and the shipper could 
take what they offered or leave his cargo where it was. 

You have all heard of the great plans of the airlines, the busses, 
the trucks, and the railroads for postwar improvements in their opera- 
tions. One railroad has just tested a raised dome car on which the 
traveler can view the passing scene in all directions. Another is de- 
veloping an all-electric diner with its cooking facilities patterned upon 
those of submarines. In the east one road has ordered more stream- 
lined cars, essentially coaches, among which will be recreation cars for 
coach travelers. There are to be roomette cars, new streamlined trains, 
colorful new coaches. I could go on almost without end. You have 
read of the plans for rail nurseries, for cocktail lounges, for motion 
pictures, for dancing, and what not. 

You have seen pictures of beautiful and comfortable double-decker 
busses and trucks designed to carry cargo much more swiftly and 
efficiently. 

I have seen no announcement yet of reduced rail fares, but it is 
my guess that they will come. On the other hand, the airlines have 


steadily reduced their fares—and profitably. Other reductions are in 
the making. . 


Airlines’ Plans 


I have told you of the improvements promised by the railroads. 
We, too, have ambitious plans. The 19 major airlines which are mem- 
bers of the Air Transport Association of America already have on order 
or option, about 500 new planes. This will make a total of more than 
1,000 planes, as compared with a 359 domestic plane fleet before Pearl 
Harbor, and with 166 which were left at the peak of the war when the 
Army and Navy had made their drafts. 

A cruising speed of more than 300 miles an hour is incorporated 
in many of the new models. The transatlantic hop will be reduced con- 
siderably under the 12 and 14 hours now being required. More than 
200 of the craft on order will be four-engined. 


The commercial planes of today will be devoted primarily to shorter 
trips of 125 to 225 miles. 


Better accommodations than the passenger ever dreamed of will 
feature the longer flights. There will be staterooms, berths, and re- 
clining seats for the overnight flights, to fit anyone’s pocketbook. 


There will be pressurized cabins to maintain low altitude conditions 
at ‘‘over-the-weather’’ heights, together with air conditioning, both indi- 
vidual and thermostatic temperature control, and individual ventilation. 

There will be better meal facilities. Windows will be arranged for 
clearer observation. There will be faster and more frequent schedules. 
Feeder or local service will be highly developed. 


Seek More Traffic 


What do you think is impelling these transportation chiefs to take 
their stockholders’ money and devote it to vast improvements of service 
and reductions in rates? Let us be realistic about the matter. They 
are not spending all this time, money, and energy simply because they 
enjoy doing so. They are doing it so that they can acquire a larger 
percentage of the traffic than they would get if they didn’t make these 
improvements. I know something about the airline business. The 
reason for the projected airline deveiopment is to make our service 
more attractive to passengers and shippers so that we can not only 
cause more people to travel than ever before, but also so that we can 
divert as much of the total traffic to the airlines as possible. 

If that objective were not present, you can be quite certain that the 
improvements in transportation service that I have just been discussing 
and with which you are all familiar would never have been mentioned. 
The passenger or shipper, if he were required to depend upon a trans- 
portation monopoly, would have to get along with the present anti- 
quated pullman cars, the present obsolete busses and trucks, and he 
would be riding in a 21-passenger DC-3 for a very long time. .. . 


Fear of Government Ownership 


One of the alleged reasons which impels the Transportation Asso- 
ciation to urge integration is the fear of that association that if com- 
petition between the forms of transportation is continued, government 
ownership will result. I have considered that argument for years and 
I can’t quite bring myself to believe that it is being urged seriously. 
I can see no better way of getting government ownership, and quickly, 
than by creating eight or nine great transportation monopolies over 
which the general public cannot have any control. The development of 
those monopolies seems clear to me. The passengers and shippers 
would suffer just so long under the treatment they received from the 
particular monopoly concerned and then there would arise a great 
clamor for Government ownership. And it would be a proper one, for 
under those circumstances it would only be through government owner- 
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ship that the traveling and shipping public could expect to get adequate 
service at reasonabie rates. 


Quotes Truman 


In a speech before the Traffic Club at Baltimore, February 1, 1944, 
President Truman, then a Senator, said—and I quote— : 

“The reason that I differ with the proposed ‘integration’ of trans- 
portation systems, is that I believe that that proposal is fundamentally 
based upon a concept that a permanent level or pattern of transporta- 
tion has been achieved, and it is now simply a question of organizing 
its structure and distributing its fruits. 

‘*‘To me the proposal implies the adoption of the cartel theory which 
in essence expounds the view that those who at one time, either them- 
selves or more often their predecessors, made signal contributions to 
the advancement of civilization are, by reason of that fact, entitled to 
an existence in perpetuity at the expense of society in general without 
making any further contributions. 

“This proposition I hold to be fundamentally unsound and unat- 
tainable, no matter how desirable it might appear to be. Perfection is 
always sought, but perfection is never actually attained. It seems to 
be the fate of humankind always to be looking to new horizons. 

“Transportation, like communication, is a basic activity in modern 
society. Reaching new and higher levels of comfort and happiness 
through other human activities depends in a very real sense upon prog- 
ress in transportation. ... 

“T say that our country has grown great because it has not stifled 
the profit motive, but because it has encouraged enterprise and protected 
freedom of opportunity.’’ 


Case of Steamship Lines 


Now let me turn to another proposal which affects the development 
of air transportation. Not long ago Mr. Almon Roth of the Institute 
of American Shipping talked before this body and suggested that steam- 
ship companies be given wider participation in air transportation. 
Thus, he was urging “‘partial integration.’’ It is the view of the avia- 
tion industry that partial integration is just as bad as total integration 


and the industry has reached this conclusion on the basis of just about 


the same reasons. 

The steamship companies’ complaint is that if they are not per- 
mitted wider participation in air transportation the merchant marine 
will be driven from the seven seas and that in order to save the mer- 
chant marine in which there is a great public interest the steamship 
companies must be permitted to operate airplanes. Even if it were 
assumed that the shipping advocates were right and that the merchant 
marine was to be destroyed, that does not seem to be an adequate 
reason for carrying air transportation down with it. 

Actually, the merchant marine will not be destroyed. It is not 
possible here to trot out all of the statistics of steamship earnings from 
various classes of traffic and the steamship rates applying to those 
classes of traffic, but it is quite clear from the study of those figures 
that the possible diversion from the steamship to the aircraft is not 
more than 10 per cent of the gross earnings of the steamship companies 
during the last typical pre-war year. 

Actually, even this diversion will not take place, for it is based on 
the very unlikely assumption that the steamship companies will fail to 
develop new compensating business and that the advent of the airlines 
will not create additional trade and travel. 

But Admiral Land, chairman of the Maritime Commission, has de- 
clared—and I quote— 

“TI believe that we’ll need more ships because the airplane will 
develop interior regions of countries which hitherto have been difficult 
to reach by any other transportation.’’ 


Predicts New Traffic 


Air transportation will succeed, gentlemen, not upon business taken 
from other carriers, but upon traffic developed through its own efforts. 
That has certainly been the case where air service to the Latin Amer- 
ican countries has resulted in additional passenger traffic for the steam- 
ship lines. 

In fact, throughout history improvements in means of transporta- 
tation have always resulted in corresponding increases in total traffic. 
Our coastal fleet had been carrying almost double the cargo of our 
foreign ships while meeting the competition of the much faster rail 
service for three quarters of a century and of the airplane for a decade. 

In any event, if our objective is, as it must be, to develop air trans- 
portation to the maximum, we cannot afford to place its destiny in the 
hands of the steamship companies. It has been argued that the steam- 
ship companies would actually set out to retard the development of air 
transportation but it is not necessary for me to go to that extreme. 
It is quite clear that the best that we can expect out of the steamship 
companies is an impartial attitude toward air transportation. They 
would sell passage on the ship or on the aircraft and it would not make 
much difference which. This attitude would retard the development of 
both the aircraft and the steamship because neither one of them has 
reached its present size and status in the hands of men who were im- 
partial. 

The reason air transport has been developed is because those who 
managed it were completely sold on that form of transportation and 
bent every effort to see to it that every one else was. 

You have all met air transport traffic men and I am quite sure that 
you have never been given the impression that they would just as soon 
have you travel by rail. 

This sane theory applies not only to air transport but to every other 
form of transportation. How much would the trucking industry have 
developed had the railroads assumed control of it and been impartial 
as between it and the railroad? 

How far would the bus have come if it had always been under the 
control of its competitor? 

The reason we have the greatest air transport system in the world 
is because a wise Congress told its competitors bluntly to stay out and 
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that policy must continue if we are to realize a lot of these air trans- 
port dreams that have been going about... . 

With our course marked out for us—with the airplanes and—yes— 
the airlines, fitting in as an instrument of peace—an instrument in th« 
promotion of world commerce and world amity—it is evident that fre« 
enterprise must be our credo in the future as in the past. 

The men charged with aviation development are ever looking to new 


horizons, new worlds to conquer, if you please. They are the antithesis 
of monopoly. They are the messengers of free enterprise, and it is 
with free enterprise that we have become the nation we are today. 


Fixed-Base Air Carrier Control 


In a proposed report in No. 1501, Investigation of Non- 
scheduled Air Services, Examiners William J. Madden and 
Curtis C. Henderson, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, have 
recommended that so-called fixed-base air service operators be 
subjected to regulation by the C. A. B., to a limited degree, 
and that existing regulations of the board, by which nonsched- 
uled air carriers are exempt from the certificate provisions of 
the civil aeronautics act, be amended accordingly. 

Hearings on the question whether the non-scheduled air 
carriers should be subjected to C. A. B. economic regulations 
were held in the last week of March (see Traffic World, March 
31, p. 866, and April 7, p. 919). 

The examiners noted that the C. A. B. regulation tem- 
porarily exempting nonscheduled operations from certain pro- 
visions of title IV of the civil aeronautics act (regulation 292.1) 
read as follows: 


(a) Until the Authority shall adopt further rules, regulations or 
orders with respect to such matter, every air carrier which engages 
solely in nonscheduled operations shall be exempt from the provisions 
of section 401 and all other provisions of title IV of the civil aeronautics 
act of 1938 (except as provided in paragraph (b) of this regulation). 
Within the meaning of this regulation any operation shall be deemed 
to be nonscheduled if the air carrier does not hold out to the public 
by advertisement or otherwise that it will operate one or more airplanes 
between any designated points regularly or with a reasonable degree 
of regularity upon which airplane or airplanes it will accept for trans- 
portation, for compensation or hire, such members of the public as 
may apply therefor or such express or other property as the public 
may offer. 

(b) The exemptions provided by this regulation shall not be ap- 
plicable to the provisions of subsection (L) of section 401 of the act 
or to the reporting requirements of section 407 of the act; Provided, 
That no provisions of any rule, regulation or order that may be 
adopted by the Authority requiring reports pursuant to section 407 of 
the act shall be deemed applicable to any nonscheduled operator unless 
such rule, regulation or order expressly provides that such provision is 
to be applicable to air carriers who are exclusively engaged in non- 
scheduled operations. 


Need for More Information 


In their proposed findings and conclusions, the examiners 
said that the outstanding single fact developed by the instant 
investigation was that there was as yet no information avail- 
able that would permit an accurate appraisal of the nature and 
volume of the transportation services offered by so-called non- 
scheduled carriers. Therefore, they said, appropriate steps 
should be taken as early as possible to obtain more precise 
information as to the character and volume of the service that 
was and would be provided on a so-called nonscheduled basis, 
both by the existing air carriers and operators not holding cer- 
tificates from the board. 


The examiners said the investigation had shown, further, 
that the so-called nonscheduled transportation services that 
had been offered in the past constituted a relatively small part 
of other aviation activities conducted by the various operators, 
and that few, if any, of these operators could continue in busi- 
ness if they depended solely on the income from transporting 
passengers or cargo for hire. However, they said, there was 
no indication that such services did not constitute an attractive 
and vaiuable service to the public that had occasion to utilize 
them. The examiners added that it was reasonable to assume 
that the transportation phase of the business of these operators 
would assume a more important position in the future and 
would increase in value to the general public. 

“It is difficult to portray an example of a true fixed-base 
operator, but certain features of the business appear to be com- 
mon to all operators,” said the examiners. “The principal char- 
acteristic is that each carrier maintains a ‘base’ of operations, 
at which point practically all of his business originates whether 
it is in connection with student training activities, aircraft sales 
and other aviation activities, or passenger transportation busi- 
ness.” 


Purpose of Regulation 


A regulation that would minimize the possibility of com- 
petition with existing air services and, on the other hand, wou!d 
permit the free and unhampered growth of the transportation 
activities of the fixed-base operator apparently would be satis- 
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factory to all parties and eminently in the public interest, the 
examiners observed. They discussed various proposals by which 
this result might be attained, and concluded that limitation of 
the frequency at which an unauthorized service might be oper- 
ated between points where certificated services were available 
appeared to be “the most forthright.” They said the important 
thing to emphasize in promulgating the regulation here con- 
sidered was that the purpose was to discourage and prevent 
(except after hearing in certificate cases) the development of 
services paralleling certificated routes. Continuing, they said, 
in part: 


Accordingly, it appears that the most appropriate manner is to 
state in the regulation that trips of such character shall be limited 
to a casual, occasional, and infrequent basis, and in addition include 
a statement that trips in excess of a certain number shall be deemed 
to exceed such a-basis. For this purpose the figure 10 per month is 
suggested. This should allow sufficient latitude for any individual 
operator and still prevent a service between certificated points on a 
frequency exceeding one trip every third day.... 

It is believed that an additional safeguard is necessary to prevent 
the possible pooling of permissive frequencies by two or more fixed-base 
operators at the same point. For this purpose it is proposed that all 
such carriers be required to file with the board, for approval or dis- 
approval under section 412 of the act, copies of all agreements con- 
templated by this section. ... 

It is our conclusion that no distinction should be attempted on the 
basis of ‘‘scheduled’’ or ‘‘nonscheduled’”’ services. If there is adequate 
protection from encroachment upon the routes authorized by the board, 
there appears to be no sound reason why a fixed-base operator cannot 
offer service to other points in such volume and as frequently as the 
traffic will bear. If the business is there, and there is no possible 
harm to the existing competitive system, it would be doing a disservice 
to the public to preclude the carrier from providing the service with a 
degree of regularity and from advertising the day and hour of de- 
parture and arrival. ... If any carrier is successful in developing such 
a business, he will be the first to seek from the board a certificate 
authorizing the service so as to protect himself from other carriers 
capitalizing on his pioneering. The issuance of a certificate for the 
service will automatically limit other operators to making trips over 
such a route on a ‘‘casual, occasional, and infrequent’’ basis. ... 

With respect to the proposals of the prospective cargo operators 
and the suggestion of some carriers that contract operations be brought 
within the scope of the civil aeronautics act, it is felt that these issued 
are beyond the scope of this proceeding and that in any event the 
available data is not sufficient to form the basis of recommendations. 
The information relating to the prospective cargo services indicates 
that they will be, at the outset at least, in the nature of contract serv- 
ices provided for some particular shipper. When they can be inaugu- 
rated is indefinite. ... 


Terms of Suggested Regulation 


By the new classification and exemption order for fixed- 
base air carriers that the examiners proposed, provision was 
made for establishment of a classification of carriers designated 
as fixed-base air carriers; a requirement was set forth that any 
person desiring to operate as such a carrier file with the C. A. 
B., prior to commencement of such operations, a “notice of 
intent to operate as a fixed-base air carrier,” containing the 
name and address of the carrier, the location of its principal 
base of operations, and a brief description of the type of air 
carrier services it would offer; and the following conditions 
were prescribed: 


It shall be a condition to the operation as a fixed-base air carrier 
that said carrier shall limit the transportation of persons and property 
for compensation or hire to the transportation of persons or property 
on trips originating at the principal place of business of the carrier, 
and to trips originating at other points but which are destined to said 
principal place of business, and that no trips shall be made between 
other points, nor between points between which reasonably direct serv- 
ice is available by air carriers operating under certificates of public 
convenience and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, except 
that such trips may be made on a casual, occasional, and infrequent 
basis. Trips in excess of 10 in any calendar month between the same 
pair of points between which reasonably direct service is available by 
air carriers operating under certificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity shall be deemed to exceed a casual, occasional and infrequent 
basis. 

It shall be a further condition to the operation as a fixed-base air 
carrier that said carrier shall promptly file with the board such pe- 
riodie reports of operations as may from time to time be prescribed. 

It shall be a further condition to the operation as a fixed-base air 
carrier that there shall at all times be in force and effect an air carrier 
operating certificate issued in accordance with the provisions of part 
42 of the civil air regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


The examiners also recommended a provision in the pro- 
posed regulation whereby fixed-base air carriers would be ex- 
empt from provisions of title IV of the civil aeronautics act, 
except to the extent they might apply under this regulation and 
except subsection (1) of section 401 and section 412 of that act, 
until the board shall adopt further rules, regulations, or 
orders.” 


PAN-AM’S CONSOLIDATED TIMETABLE 


_ Co-incident with the appearance of the new consolidated 
timetable of Pan American World Airways’ service over the 
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Atlantic, to Alaska and to and with Latin America, V. E. 
Chenea, vice-president and general traffic manager, announces 
the reduction of fare on the Los Angeles-Mexico City route and 
the addition of another daily flight to San Juan out of Miami. 
Effective August 20 the new fare for Los Angeles-Mexico City 
travel will be 14 per cent lower than that in effect at the first 
of the year, $86 as compared with the former $100 fare. The 
timetable contains a map showing Pan American’s present and 
proposed world-wide air services. 


Miami-Great Lakes Air Routes 


In a proceeding embracing applications of nine companies 
for authority to institute air service between points in the Great 
Lakes area, on the one hand, and points in Florida, on the 
other, the Civil Aeronautics Board has provided for establish- 
ment of a direct single-carrier air service between Detroit, 
Mich., and Miami, Fla., and an additional single-company oper- 
ation between Chicago, Ill., and Miami. Successful applicants 
were Eastern Air Lines, Inc., and Delta Air Corporation. 

The board provided for the single-line service between 
Detroit and Miami by authorizing an extension of Eastern Air 
Lines’ route No. 6 (now extending through the east coast 
states) from Columbia, S. C., to Detroit via Charlotte, Winston- 
Salem and Greensboro-High Point, N. C., Roanoke, Va., 
Charleston, W. Va., and Akron and Cleveland, O. 

The additional one-company route between Chicago and 
Miami was established by the board through authorization of 
an extension of the present service of Delta Air Corporation 
from Cincinnati, O., northern terminus of Delta operations, to 
Chicago via Anderson-Muncie-New Castle, Ind., and from 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Miami via Asheville, N. C., Greenville- 
Spartanburg, S. C., Augusta, Savannah and Brunswick, Ga., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. The board also authorized extension of 
Delta’s service from Knoxville to Charleston, S. C., via Ashe- 
ville, Greenville-Spartanburg, and Columbia, S. C. 


The certificate issued to Delta Air Corporation was made 
subject to a condition that that airline might serve Miami only 
on flights originating or terminating at points north of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Chicago-Norfolk Route Proposals 


Action on applications of Eastern Air Lines, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, Delta Air Corporation and Virginia Central 
Airlines for a Chicago-Norfolk route was deferred by the board, 
pending consideration by it of applications for purely local 
service in this area, consolidated in a proceeding designated as 
‘the Southeastern States case.’ The board also deferred action 
on applications of State Airlines, South East Airlines and Vir- 
ginia Central for extensive new local service in the southeast, 
and on an application of Eastern for addition of a number of 
southeastern cities to its routes 5, 6 and 10, pending considera- 
tion of the Southeastern States case. 


Denied by the board were applications by the following 
companies for authority to institute the air services indicated: 
State Airlines, Inc., for service between Detroit and Jackson- 
ville and between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Jacksonville; American 
Airlines, Inc., for Detroit-Miami service; Colonial Airlines, Inc., 
for Detroit-Miami and Chicago-Miami service; National Air- 
lines, Inc., for Detroit-Miami service, and Pennsylvania-Central, 
for service between Chicago and Miami and between Detroit 
and Miami, and for nonstop service between Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on its route 55, and Asheville, N. C., on its route 51. 


The board said that selection of Eastern for the Detroit- 
Miami route would result in a coordination of schedules and 
services leading to greater flexibility of service, utilization of 
equipment, and greater economy of operation than would be 
true of any other applicant for the route. The board found 
that Eastern could operate that route with the granting of 
fewer new route miles than would be required by any other 
applicant. 

Alternate Detroit-Miami Route 


It said that the new authorization to Delta would not only 
provide the southeast with direct one-carrier service to Chicago, 
but through close connections or interchange of equipment with 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., at Cincinnati, an alter- 
nate route between Detroit and Miami would be provided, so 
as to provide competition with Eastern between these points. 

Board Member Oswald Ryan wrote a separate opinion in 
which he expressed concurrence with the majority in the award 
of a Chicago-Miami route to Delta, but disagreement with selec- 
tion of Eastern for the Detroit-Miami route. He contended 
that the latter route should have been awarded to Pennsylvania- 
Central, by which several routes in the Great Lakes area and 
in the east were now being operated. Mr. Ryan averred that 
failure to grant the Detroit-Miami route to P. C. A. denied to 
6,000,000 people of the Great Lakes and Pittsburgh regions the 
opportunity of an improved and direct service “when they could 
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just as well have been given the improved service which by the 
decision is granted to Detroit, Cleveland and Akron in the 
present case.” 

Board Member Lee, in a separate concurring and dissenting 
opinion, also favored selection of P. C. A. as the carrier to 
operate on the Detroit-Miami route. He agreed with the ma- 
jority as to extension of Delta’s service from Knoxville to 
Charleston, but did not agree to extension of Delta’s route to 
Chicago from Cincinnati or from Knoxville to Miami, on the 
ground that traffic was not sufficient to warrant paralleling and 
duplicating of existing services in the area at the present time. 
He believed that any additional one-plane service between Chi- 
cago and the southeast could be furnished, when needed, by 
se of interchange between Delta and other carriers con- 
cerned. 


Air Certificate Applications 


Overland air transport service with the use of flying boats 
and public waterfront landing facilities is proposed in an 
application (No. 2003) filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by Trans-Marine Airlines, Inc., of New York City. 


According to the application, the president of the applicant 
is Hobart A. H. Cook, acting operations officer of the Naval 
Air Ferry Command at Floyd Bennett Naval Air Station, N. Y., 
before his release from active duty in March of this year. Trans- 
Marine Airlines proposes to engage in scheduled transportation 
of persons, property and mail between Rochester, N. Y., and 
Chicago, Ill., serving Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Cleveland and 
Toledo, O., Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., as intermediate points. 


James Walter Lassiter, doing business as Flying Fish, 
of New Orleans, La., in an application docketed as No. 1996, 
has asked the C. A. B. for authority to engage in non-scheduled 
and charter air transportation of fish and fish products from 
designated Louisiana points to Dallas, Tex., and Chicago, IIl., 
and transportation of any type of property on return trips. 
Louisiana points that the applicant proposes to serve are New 
Orleans, Grand Isle, and Morgan City. 


Other new air route applications are the following: 


No. 1997, Northern Airways, Fairbanks, Alaska; temporary author- 
ity for non-scheduled transportation of persons and property, in charter 
service, to all points of Alaska, with Fairbanks as terminal point. 

No. 1998, Globe Freight Airline, Inc., Hartford, Conn.; scheduled 
transportation of property only, between Boston, Mass., and New Or- 
leans, La., via Hartford, Conn., New York City, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Richmond, Va., Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 

No. 2000, United Air Lines, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; amendment of cer- 
tificate for route No. 1 (transcontinental route) so as to remove condi- 
tion prohibiting service to Detroit, Mich., and Cleveland, O., by the 
same flight. 

No. 2001, Green Rayer Gaillard, George Morris Ethridge, Jr., and 
Walker Broach, Jr., Meridian, Miss.; transportation of passengers, 
express and property over routes having as their termini the following 
cities: Meridian and Jackson, Miss.; Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., 
Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., New Orleans, La., and Pensacola, 
Fla. The applicants say they propose feeder service for existing air 
routes. 


Airline Revenues 


In May, net operating revenue of the 19 domestic air- 
lines, including All American Aviation, Inc., Caribbean Atlantic 
Airlines and Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., reached a total of 
$4,479,597, representing an increase of $1,089,900 over May, 
1944, according to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The board reported that gross revenues of the carriers in 
May totaled $18,534,708, including $13,847,422 from passenger 
service, $3,281,212 from mail service, $1,505,773 from express 
and freight service, and $300,301 from all other sources, while 
operating expenses aggregated $14,055,111. For May, 1944, it 
said, gross revenues amounted to $12,811,601, comprising 
$9,286,281 from passengers, $2,652,245 from mail, $604,319 
from express and freight, and $268,756 from other sources, 
while operating expenses totaled $9,421,904. 


For the year ended May 31, 1945, said the board, the 
net operating revenue for all the domestic airlines totaled 
$44,315,835 as against $25,191,189 for the preceding year. It 
noted that express and freight revenues increased from $7,829,- 
559 for the year ended with May, 1944, to $10,315,925 for the 
year ended last May 31. Passenger revenues rose from 
$93,244,659 to $137,806,289; gross revenue increased from 
$131,055,259 to $187,561,563, and operating expenses totaled 
$143,245,728 in the year ended with last May 31 as against 
$105,864,070 in the preceding year. 

Revenue miles flown in May, 1945, totaled 17,859,615, 

compared with 11,391,373 in May last year. 
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ended May 31, 1945, revenue miles flown totaled 173,279,044, 
as against 114,096,048 in the preceding year. 


W. P. B. AIRCRAFT DIVISION OUT 

J. A. Krug, chairman of the war Production Board, has an- 
nounced the dissolution of W. P. B.’s aircraft division. 

“The division, whose life span was the shortest of any W. 
P. B. operating organization, was established November 18, 
1944, to assist all essential civil aircraft activities, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the air lines in order that these essential 
carriers might be maintained in efficient operating condition,” 
said the W. P. B., adding: 


The division’s responsibility consisted chiefly of extending priori- 
ties assistance for the procurement of maintenance equipment and mate- 
rials. In addition, it expedited the orderly conversion of the aircraft 
manufacturing industry and assisted the air carriers in expanding their 
facilities to accommodate the greatly increased wartime loads. 

All regulations restricting the manufacture of civilian aircraft were 
revoked May 17, 1945. All other regulations affecting aircraft produc- 
tion are now in the process of being revoked. This leaves the industry 
completely free of W. P. B. controls. 


“Through the efforts of the division, whose personnel had 
worked as a hard hitting team since the day of its inception, and 
with the support of the entire industry, no commercial aircraft 
was ever down for lack of maintenance, materials or repair 
parts,” Mr. Krug said. 

“This is a record of which both the division and the indus- 
try should feel justly proud and is an outstanding example of 
government and industry cooperation in the welfare of the pub- 
lic. The job of ‘keeping ’em flying’ through a period that taxed 
every resource of the industry has been done and done well.” 

Mr. Krug also announced the resignation of Henry P. Nel- 
son, of Chicago, Ill., director of the division. Mr. Nelson has 
been on loan from the International Harvester Co., and has 
served W. P. B., the Office of Production Management, and the 
various Aircraft War Production Councils since 1941. Mr. Nel- 
son has not announced his future plans other than that he ex- 
pects to take a vacation before returning to private industry. 


U. S.-HONDURAS AIR CARGO OUTLOOK 


With certain “doubtful” commodities excluded, it appeared 
that 1,231,442 pounds of commodities exported from the United 
States to Honduras in 1939 constituted potential air cargo, 
while only 24,372 pounds of commodities imported to this 
country from Honduras would have been likely to move by 
air, said the transportation unit of the Commerce Department’s 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in a report on U. S.- 
Honduras air cargo potentials, the twelfth in a series of such 
studies covering various countries. 

“In 1939,” the transportation unit said, “about 65 per cent 
of all import traffic into Honduras came from the United 
States, while that country in turn sent about 91 per cent of its 
total exports to the United States. Of the total value of trade 
between the two countries, 18.8 per cent of United States ex- 
ports to Honduras and 94 per cent of United States imports 
from Honduras are classed as potential air cargo. .. . In any 
case, a return-haul problem exists and with the removal of the 
doubtful commodities for air shipment, the remaining balance 
definitely favors the United States... .” 


TANZER NEW INTERLAKE PRESIDENT 

W. G. (Bill) Tanzer, Sales Manager of Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago, has been elected president of Interlake 
Terminals, Inc. He succeeds John L. Keogh, president, Buffalo 
Merchandise Warehouses, and is formulating plans to continue 
to coordinate and unify the services and facilities of the group’s 
marine and railroad terminal warehouses which include the 
following: 

Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Cleveland Storage Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Inc., Chicago, Kansas City and Los An- 
geles; Edgar’s Sugar House, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Federal Ware- 
house Company, Houston, Texas; Hansen Storage Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Leicht Transfer & Storage Co., Green Bay, 
Wis.; Michigan Dock Corporation, Detroit; Overland Terminal 
Warehouse Company, Los Angeles; Rudie Wilhelm Warehouse 
Company, Inc., Portland, Ore.; West Michigan Dock & Market 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 

Interlake Terminals, Inc., analyzes shippers needs, ex- 
changes ideas, disseminates information of common interest, and 
compares handling systems and storage methods in its efforts 
to produce economies for warehouse patrons. 


SALE OF SHIP LINE BY M. C. 

The Maritime Commission has announced that it has ex- 
tended for two weeks, or until 12:00 noon (E. W. T.) on Sep- 
temper 10, the time within which it will receive proposals or 
applications for private ownership and operation of American 


For the year President Lines. 
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Cargo Free Time Decision 


Respondents’ collection of charge on cargo remaining on 
piers after expiration of free time as expenses, failure to give 
ample notice of restriction of free time, and failure to amend 
tariffs promptly to state free time rule and charges after free 
time, have been found to be unreasonable in violation of sec- 
tion 17 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended, and reparation 
awarded, in a report of the Maritime Commission in No. 634, 
Continental Distributing Co., Inc. vs. Companhia Nacional De 
Navegacao and B. H. Sobelman & Co., and No. 636, Continental 
Distributing Co., Inc. vs. Companhia Colonial De Navegacao 
and James W. Elwell & Co., Inc. 

Continental alleged that respondents subjected it to unjust 
discrimination, undue prejudice and unreasonable practices by 
assessing charges for leaving cargo on piers at Philadelphia, 
Pa., after expiration of free time. The Jos. Garneau Co., Inc., 
intervener in No. 636, made a similar allegation. Lawful 
charges and practices for the future and reparation were 
sought. 

The Commission found that Companhia Nacional De Nave- 
gacao, respondent in No. 634, owning the S. Thome, and Com- 
panhia Colonial De Navegacao, respondent in No. 636, owning 
the Malange and Luango, were subject to the shipping act as 
common carriers by water in foreign commerce, but that re- 
spondents B. H. Sobelman & Co. and James W. Elwell & Co., 
Inc., were, respectively, their agents and, as such, were not 
subject to the act. 

The S. Thome, according to the report, delivered 994 cases 
of brandy weighing 20,874 kilos for complainant, completing 
discharge on April 7, 1944. The Malange delivered 491 cases of 
brandy weighing 10,311 kilos and 200 pipes of wine weighing 
124,000 kilos for complainant, completing discharge on June 
12, 1944. The Luango delivered 800 cases of wine weighing 
19,200 kilos for intervener, completing discharge on July 25, 
1944. The charges and practices found unlawful are indicated 
in the following excerpt from the report: 


Complainant and intervener were notified by respondents that 
unless the shipments of brandy and wine were removed within the 
“free time’’ period of five (5) days (Sundays and holidays excepted) 
daily expenses would be charged thereafter until cargo was removed. 
Instead of charging actual expenses, respondents charged $2.00 per 
1,000 kilos for each five-day period or fraction thereof. The main issue 
is whether this practice was unreasonable. 

Complainant paid $410.20 and $208.74, respectively, on the shipments 
ex the Malange’and S. Thome, and intervener paid $38.40 on shipment 
on the Luango. Included in these sums were charges for three days 
against each consignee which represented unused fractions of five-day 
periods. 

Respondents contend that by and large the $2.00 charge does not 
cover expenses. However this charge, applied on all cargo ex the 
Malange, some of which remained on the pier 50 days, yielded 28 per 
cent more revenue than the expenses incurred. As the volume of 
cargo on demurrage diminishes in the later periods the cost per ton 
increases; conversely, the cost is less per ton in the earlier periods. 
The shipments here remained on the pier for periods of only 2, 13, 
and 24 days. 

Respondents, by making the charge in question, departed from 
their previous practice of allowing unlimited free time. Their tariffs, 
although providing that all expenses at the port shall be for account 
of consignees, were not specifically amended to limit free time or to 
name the charge after free time. Respondent in No. 634 failed to 
notify complainant of the five-day limit until after free time on the 
S. Thome’s cargo had begun. That respondent relies on its extension 
of free time for seven (7) days—due to congestion on the pier—in 
mitigation of this delinquency, but information of the extension was 
not given until complainant was billed for the charge after the cargo 
had been removed. 

Intervener asserts but fails to prove that its cargo was inaccessible 
during the free time period. 

The examiner found unreasonable respondents’ practice of issuing 
arrival notices which give no indication that goods are ready for 
delivery and which make the commencement of free time depend on the 
time of completion of vessels’ discharge and not upon availability of 
goods for delivery. We think determination of this question should be 
made in a more comprehensive proceeding, in which all interested 
parties may be heard. 


W. S. A. RATE ORDERS 


The War Shipping Administration has issued its rate orders 
No. 363, voyage charter rates, coal in bulk, from U. S. Atlantic 
and Gulf ports to the east coast of South America; No. 364, 
voyage charter rates, coke in bulk, from U. S. Atlantic and 
Gulf ports to the east coast of South America; No. 365, voyage 
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charter rates, ores and ore concentrates in bulk, from Botwood, 
Newfoundland to U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports; No. 366, voyage 
charter rates, kryolith in bulk, from Ivigtut, Greenland, to 
U. S. Atlantic ports; No. 367, voyage charter rate, fluor spar 
in bulk, from St. Lawrence, Newfoundland to Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and No. 368, voyage charter rates, ores and ore concen- 
trates in bulk, from Cuba to U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 






SHIP CONTRACTS CANCELED 


The Maritime Commission August 20 announced the can- 
cellation of $425,000,000 in contracts covering construction of 
135 ships and three contracts for special military equipment. 

“The contracts canceled covered 35 coastal cargo ships of 
the C1l-M-AV1 type, 42 Victory cargo ships, 24 coastal tankers 
for lend lease to Great Britain, 4 Libertys being converted to 
aircraft repair ships, 8 military type Victorys, 8 tankers, 5 
military transports of the C4 type, 6 refrigerator ships and 3 
of the P2 type,” it said. 

“The three contracts covering special military equipment 
for the navy accounts for $70,000,000 of the above total.” 


SHIPS FOR PHILIPPINES 


The Maritime Commission has approved the transfer of 16 
coastwise vessels to Philippine registry and flag with ownership 
and direction of their operation remaining under the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 

“The vessels are to be used in interport and interisland 
cargo and passenger movements,” it said. 

“Transfer to Philippine registry was necessary as the Philip- 
pine laws do not permit coastwise operation of vessels other 
than those flying the Philippine flag. In addition, the laws of 
the United States require that American citizens man vessels 
under the United States flag. 

“Included in the transfer are two steamships, the S. S. In- 
ternational and the S. S. George W. Tucker; the motor ship 
Masthead Knot; one N3 coastal cargo and 12 small boats.” 


EXPORT FREIGHT 


Export freight, excluding coal and grain, handled through 
United States ports in July totaled 158,178 cars, compared 
with 156,860 cars in the same month last year, or an increase 
of one per cent, the manager of port traffic of the Association 
of American Railroads announced, adding: 


Export grain unloaded at the ports in July totaled 15,622 cars, com- 
pared with 3,985 in July, 1944, or an increase of 292 per cent. 

Railroads handled 1,670 carloads of coastal freight in July, 1945, 
compared with 277 in the same month in 1944, or an increase of 503 
per cent. 

The movement through North Atlantic ports decreased 12 per cent, 
largely because of the discontinuance of the flow of war materials to 
the European theater. 

The movement through South Atlantic and Gulf ports increased 73 
per cent and through Pacific Coast ports, 44 per cent. 


WAR RISK SEAMAN PAY 


The Maritime War Emergency Board has called a meeting 
of management and labor in the shipping industry in Washing- 
ton on August 23, to discuss adjustments in war risk bonuses 
and war risk insurance presently provided for merchant sea- 
men. In a statement the board said: 


The board was established by the shipping industry on December 
19, 1941, in an agreement known as the Statement of Principles which 
provides the board with exclusive authority over all matters relating 
to war risk bonuses and war risk insurance in the industry. 

War risk bonuses for merchant seamen are specified in Decision 2C, 
effective July 15, 1945, which provides bonuses ranging from $5.00 a 
day and 100% of basic wage in areas around the waters of Japan to 
33 1/3% ($40 monthly minimum) in certain waters of the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. 

War risk insurance covering seamen is specified in Decisions 1A, 
3A, and 5A, effective March 1, 1943, which provide payments for death, 
disability and loss of personal effects resulting from war risk and also 
te provide benefits during repatriation and detention following a war 
casualty. 

The members of the board are: John M. Carmody, chairman, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, and Dr. John R. Steelman. 





THEFTS FROM W. S. A. VESSELS 


_ In General Order 52 of W. S. A. general regulations Ad- 
ministrator Land, of the War Shipping Administration, has pre- 
scribed the procedure for, instituting criminal proceedings for 
theft of property on vessels controlled by the W. S. A. The 
regulations appear in the Federal Register of August 18. 


WAIVER OF COASTWISE LAWS 


Acting Secretary of the Treasury Gaston has issued a 
waiver of the coastwise laws to the extent necessary to exempt 
United States navy transports carrying commercial passengers 
from the requirement for making entry upon arrival in ports 
of the United States from foreign ports. 
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Railway Express War Traffic 


Some 140,000,000 war shipments were handled by express 
in 1944 and, with no lessening to the traffic during the first six 
months of 1945, the percentage of government business expe- 
dited through these channels has taken an upward trend, ac- 
cording to the Railway Express Agency. While government bill- 
of-lading express business ran a little over $1,000,000 in 1941, 
it rose, year by year, to $55,403,410 in 1944, and during the first 
half of 1945, to $42,207,140. Of 200,000,000 separate shipments 
handled by the Railway Express Agency in 1944, approximately 
140,000,000, or 70 per cent of the total, were classed as war 
traffic. A special office of the agency in Washington handles 
government express shipments exclusively, and around 700 
representatives of the agency are assigned to Army camps, 
bases, ports of embarkation and other military establishments. 

Railway express shipments include every conceivable kind 
of war material. Many of a highly confidential nature move 
under armed guard. The traffic includes airplane engines and 
other parts, large and small guns, ammunition, tank parts, truck 
equipment, delicate instruments, rubber war goods, steel, blood 
plasma and whole blood, dogs, tires, fresh fish and frozen foods. 

Solid express trains, containing Army and Navy shipments, 
run up to 18 cars each, and in periods of heavy shipments the 
trains are frequently operated in sections, the agency said. 
Railway Express is also employed in transporting large quanti- 
ties of relief supplies for the Red Cross and other agencies, in- 
cluding great quantities of used clothing and shoes collected 
during the 1945 drive sponsored by the United Nations relief 
organization. 

Half-Year Air Express Record 


For the first half of 1945 air express has smashed all 
previous records, the Air Express Division of Railway Express 
Agency announced August 23. International air express, with 
a total of 153,078 shipments, registered a gain of 37.4 per cent 
over the same period last year. Domestic shipments, with a total 
of 1,060,729, showed a gain of 28.6 per cent in volume handled 














Revenue Freight Loading 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 18 
totaled 652,832 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads. This was 217,175 cars or 25 per cent below the pre- 
ceding week, 233,791 cars or 26.4 per cent below the corre- 
sponding week of 1944, and 238,508 cars or 26.8 per cent below 
the corresponding week of 1943. The substantial decreases as 
compared with the preceding periods were due to the “V-J” 
holidays in the week ended August 18. 

Loading for the week ended August 11 total 870,007 cars. 
This was 6,097 cars or seven-tenths of one per cent above the 
preceding week, 25,174 cars or 2.8 per cent below the corre- 
sponding week of 1944, and 17,157 cars or 1.9 per cent below 
the corresponding week of 1943. 
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for the six month period over last year, and an increase in gross 
revenue for this period of 52.6 per cent. New York traffic, with 
a peak total of 366,889 air shipments handled during the six 
months, showed a gain of 14.5 per cent and an increase in gross 
revenue of 34.9 per cent. Air express executives predicted 1945 
would be “the greatest year in the history of air express if 
business continues along these lines.” 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


The Commission has issued statement No. 4518, prepared 
by its Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, of 
freight commodity statistics of Class I steam railways for 
the year 1944, showing freight traffic originated, freight traffic 
terminated, total freight traffic carried, and freight revenue, 
by classes of commodities and regions. 

The compilation showed, as to both carload and less-carload 
traffic, a total of 1,491,491,233 tons of revenue freight orig- 
inated, 1,382,757,527 tons terminated, total freight traffic 
(including duplications) of 3,005,798,012, and freight revenues 
amounting to $7,331,070,038. 

Carload traffic accounted for 36,540,944 carloads, or 1,471,- 
366,021 tons, of revenue freight originated, 34,804,521 car- 
loads, or 1,362,844,857 tons, of revenue freight terminated, 
total freight traffic (including duplications) of 77,812,597 car- 
loads, or 2,965,373,622 tons, and freight revenue amounting 
to $6,956,939,440. 

As to forwarder traffic, included in the carload manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous, n. o. s. item, the compilation showed 
a total of 182,857 carloads, or 3,427,365 tons, of revenue freight 
originated, 193,809 carloads, or 3,579,106 tons, of revenue 
freight terminated, total freight traffic (including duplications) 
of 396,547 carloads, or 7,451,320 tons, and freight revenues of 
$68,064,838. 


Railroad Earnings 


Based on advance reports from 87 Class I railroads, whose 
revenues represent 80.2 per cent of total operating revenues, the 
Association of American Railroads estimated that railroad oper- 
ating revenues of $633,247,754 in July, 1945, decreased 2.3 per 
cent under the same month of 1944. This estimate, it was pointed 
out, covered only operating revenues and did not touch on the 
trends in operating expenses, taxes, or final income results. 

Estimated freight revenues of $466,070,499 in July, 1945, 
were less than in July, 1944, by 1.5 per cent, while estimated 
passenger revenues of $121,696,125 decreased 7.3 per cent. Data 
by districts follows: 


Eastern District. Thirty-four Class I railroads, whose revenues repre- 
sent 90.7 per cent of total operating revenues in the Eastern District, 
estimated that their operating revenues of $296,805,301 in July, 1945, 
decreased under July, 1944, by 7.2 per cent. Freight revenue of.$215,- 
166,494 was estimated to have decreased 8.2 per cent and passenger 
revenue of $60,550,834 to have decreased 6.9 per cent. 

Southern Region. Sixteen Class I railroads, whose revenues rep- 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Aug. 18 


Grain and Live 


Forest Mdse. 
grain-prod. stock Coal Coke Products Ore L.C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
{ 1945 53,897 14,184 90,003 11,547 37,416 62,917 90,506 292,362 652,832 
Wet MT TOMBE. ois o4c0rscrsiecdcs { 1944 49,913 16,436 172,810 14,214 50,202 79,695 106,524 396,829 886,623 
1943 56,116 16,314 176,490 14,521 48,174 88,784 101,114 389,827 891,340 
Preceding week August 11........ 1945 63,481 14,932 169,344 14,045 46,356 72,845 106,855 382,149 870,007 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 8.0 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 13.7 47.9 18.8 25.5 Zi.4 15.0 26.3 26.4 
Per cent increase over............ 1943 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1943 4.0 13.1 49.0 20.5 22.3 29.1 10.5 25.0 26.8 
{1945 1,681,480 476,764 5,286,152 474,666 1,377,874 1,591,031 3,441,223 12,697,770 27,026,960 
Cumulative 33 weeks to Aug. 18. { 1944 1,599,608 491,807 5,742,156 489,051 1,480,216 1,682,030 3,422,899 12,508,662 27,416,429 
(1943 1,637,162 445,955 5,352,137 471,703 1,403,665 1,674,218 3,160,197 12,292,315 26,437,342 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 5.1 5 1.5 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 3.1 7.9 2.9 6.9 5.4 1.4 
Per cent increase over............ 1943 2.7 6.9 6 8.9 3.3 2.2 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1943 12 1.8 5.0 
Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Aug. 11 
Grain and Live Forest Mdse. 
grain-prod. stock Coal Coke Products Ore L. C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
{ 1945 63,481 14,932 169,344 14,045 46,356 72,845 106,855 382,149 870,007 
Total all TORS. ....ccccccccececce { 1944 51,206 15,967 178,982 14,200 50,140 80,426 106,605 397,655 895,181 
(1943 57,398 14,988 177,026 14,385 48,699 88,670 100,790 385,208 887,164 
Preceding week August 4......... 1945 63,651 13,457 164,419 14,058 46,161 74,419 104,399 383,346 863,910 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 24.0 2 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 6.5 5.4 Oe | 7.5 9.4 3.9 2.8 
Per cent increase over............ 1943 10.6 6.0 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1943 4 4.3 2.4 4.8 17.8 8 1.9 
{1945 1,627,583 462,580 5,196,149 463,119 1,340,458 1,528,114 3,350,717 12,405,408 26,374,128 
Cumulative 32 weeks to Aug. 11. {1944 1,549,695 475,371 5,569,346 474,837 1,430,014 1,602,335 3,316,375 12,111,833 26,529,806 
(1943 1,581,046 429,641 5,175,637 457,182 1,355,491 1,585,434 3,059,083 11,902,488 25,546,002 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 5.0 1.0 2.4 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 2.7 6.7 2.5 6.3 4.6 6 
Per cent increase over............ 1943 2.9 uot 4 1.3 9.5 4,2 3.2 
Per cent decrease under.......... ee 3.6 
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resent 65.2 per cent of total operating revenues in the Southern Region, 
estimated that their operating revenues of $67,314,479 in July, 1945, 
were under those in July, 1944, by six per cent. Freight revenue of 


$49,155,957 was estimated to have decreased 4.5 per cent, and passenger . 


revenue of $14,204,892 to have decreased 12.9 per cent. 

Western District. Thirty-seven Class I railroads, whose revenues 
represent 74.2 per cent of total operating revenues in the Western Dis- 
trict, estimated that their operating revenues of $269,127,974 in July, 
1945, were greater than in July, 1944, by 4.8 per cent. Freight revenue 
of $201,748,048 was estimated to have increased 7.6 per cent and pas- 
senger revenue of $46,940,399 to have decreased 5.9 per cent. 


Revenue Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic, handled by Class I railroads 

in July, 1945, measured in ton-miles of revenue freight amounted 
to 60,100,000,000 ton-miles, according to a preliminary estimate 
based on reports received from the railroads by the Association 
of American Railroads. The decrease under July, 1944, was four 
yer cent. 
Revenue ton-miles of service performed by Class I railroads 
in the first seven months of 1945 was one and one-half per cent 
under 1944, but three per cent greater than the corresponding 
period two years ago. 

The following table summarizes revenue ton-miles for the 
first seven months of 1945 and 1944: 


Per Cent 

1945 1944 Change 

First 5S MOUtHS.... ....6.65%00% 302,352,766,000 306,851,339,000 Dec. 1.5 
pe ree rs a 62,600,000,000 61,715,237,000 Inc. 1.4 
MN sorte ak 5 e'd. si vaisceee a paiei b 60,100,000,000 62,539,667,000 Dec. 3.9 
Total 7 months............-. 425,052,766,000 431,106,243,000 Dec. 1.4 


a—Revised estimate. b—Preliminary estimate. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads on August 1, 1945, had 33,050 new freight 
cars on order, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced. On the same date last year, they had 37,985 on order. 

New freight cars on order on August 1, this year, included 
5,754 hopper, 4,362 gondolas, 979 flat, 18,464 plain box, 2,446 
automobile, 995 refrigerator, and 50 miscellaneous cars. 

They also had 496 locomotives on order on August 1, this 
year, compared with 608 on the same day in 1944. The number 
on order on August 1, 1945, included 109 steam, two electric, 
and 385 Diesel locomotives compared with 172 steam, two elec- 
tric, and 434 Diesel one year ago. ; 

Class I railroads put 24,939 freight cars in service in the 
first seven months this year compared with 18,774 in the same 
period last year. Those installed in the first seven months this 
year included 7,460 hopper, 4,224 gondola, 383 flat, 239 stock, 
1,600 refrigerator, 1,131 automobile box and 9,815 plain box 
freight cars, and 87 miscellaneous cars. 

They also put 367 new locomotives in service in the first 
seven months of which 56 were steam, and 311 were Diesel. 
New locomotives installed in the same period last year totaled 
579, which included 211 steam, one electric, and 367 Diesel. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. railroads reported a daily average surplus of 10,476 
freight cars, and a daily average shortage of 3,034 freight cars, 
for the week ended August 18, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 1,937; auto 
box, 53; flat, 501; gondola, 2,331; hopper, 2,889; and miscel- 
laneous, 2,765. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 3,014, and 
auto box, 20. 

U. S. railroads reported a daily average surplus of 5,774 
freight cars, and a daily average shortage of 4,964 freight cars 
for the week ended August 11, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 1,593; auto 
+ 37; flat, 316; gondola, 882; hopper, 331; and miscellaneous, 

ik 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 4,183; auto 
box, 108; flat, 178; gondola, 264; hopper, 212; and miscellaneous, 
19. 


RAIL GRAIN LOADINGS 


Railroad carloadings of grain and grain products in the 

United States for the first 32 weeks of 1945 totalled 1,627,583 
as compared with 1,549,695 for the first 32 weeks of 1944, an 
increase of 77,888 cars or 5 per cent, according to the Office of 
Lefense Transportation. 
__ The number of carloads of grain and grain products shipped 
in the week ended August 11, was 63,481, as compared with 
51,206 for the same week in 1944, an increase of 12,275 cars 
or 24 per cent, it said. 
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“In the western districts grain loadings for the week ended 
August 11, were 41,784 cars, an increase of 5,845 cars, or 16.3 
per cent over the corresponding week of 1944; western districts 
carloadings for the first 32 weeks of 1945 were 1,104,116 as com- 
pared with 1,049,986 for the same period of 1944—an increase 
of 54,130 cars or 5.2 per cent,” said the O. D. T. 


TAXES AND TRANSPORTATION 

Federal taxes on amounts paid for transportation of persons 
yielded $234,181,651.34 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, 
according to a compilation of final data on internal revenue col- 
lections issued by Commissioner of Internal Revenue Joseph D. 
Nunan, Jr. 

Like taxes on amounts paid for the transportation of prop- 
erty yielded $221,087,660.18 in the same fiscal year. 

The tax on transportation of oil by pipeline yielded $16,286,- 
295.17 in the fiscal year. 

The $5 motor vehicle use tax brought in $128,700,713.02. 

The federal gasoline tax yielded $405,563,011.25. 


FORWARDER REVENUES 

Freight forwarders having gross revenues of $100,000 or 
more a year had transportation revenue of $44,131,327 in the 
first quarter of 1945, according to a compilation of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of 
freight forwarders, statement Q-950. 

The compilation showed total transportation purchased as 
$34,335,546, and total operating revenues of the forwarders as 
$9,976,309. Total operating expenses were $9,310,532, and 
revenue from forwarder operations $665,777. Net income after 
fixed charges and provision of $225,859 for income taxes, was 
$376,159. 

In the first quarter of 1945, freight forwarders received 
1,105,740 tons of freight, and 4,207,360 shipments, from shippers. 


Truck Perishable Protection 


The National Motor Carriers’ Protective Freight Committee 
will hold a public hearing in New York at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel at 10:00 a.m. September 18 on the establishment of a uni- 
form perishable truck tariff for nationwide application. 

The committee was set up by motor carriers after several 
years of scattered attempts to establish rules and charges for 
refrigeration and heater protection for perishables moving by 
truck. It has held a number of meetings out of which has come 
a suggested tariff, carrying proposed charges and rules, which 
is being circulated among interested shippers and carriers and 
which will be the basis for discussion at the hearing in New 
York. Other similar hearings will be held in other territories, 
according to C. L. Lawson, chairman of the national committee. 
Mr. Lawson is chairman of the standing rate committee of the 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Chicago. 

The rules of the proposed tariff parallel rather closely the 
existing rail perishable protective rules. Commodities requiring 
refrigeration are divided into four general classes. In the first 
group are included such highly perishable commodities as fresh 
frozen poultry, for which it is proposed to make charges of 
which one of $12 for a distance of 300 miles is typical. The 
charge for a similar distance for commodities in the second 
group, which includes fresh meats and packing house products, 
would be $9.50 a truckload, and for those in the fourth group, 
which includes such commodities as ketchup and canned goods 
which require only incidental cooling in hot weather, $3 a truck- 
load. The proposed charge for heater service would be $1.50 
a 24-hour day for each heater used. 


A. T. A. Truck Data Compilation 


“America’s Truck Fleet” is the title of the third in a series 
of booklets issued by the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
and prepared by its department of research, dealing with vari- 
ous phases of highway transportation. Booklets previously 
issued in this series are entitled “Competition vs. Monopoly” 
and “Motor Transport Facts and Figures.” 

The 16-page booklet on “America’s Truck Fleet” contains, 
according to an introductory statement, answers to questions 
as to the number, age, and classification by ton-capacity of the 
trucks now operating on the nation’s highways, and other in- 
formation. Highlights of the material in the booklet are sum- 
marized in it as follows: 


Total truck and truck tractor registration in 1944 was 4,513,340, 
according to the U. S. Public Roads Administration. During the same 
period there were 1,317,378 trailers and semi-trailers in operation. 
California showed the largest truck and truck tractor registration, 332,- 
471, while Texas followed closely with 286,963 registered, and New York 
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was third with 282,091. California also led with 193,974 trailers and 
semi-trailers; Michigan was second with 161,318. 

The 4,513,340 trucks registered in the United States in 1944 repre- 
sented an increase of 0.7 per cent above the 4,480,176 registered in 1943, 
following two successive annual drops. During the 1943-1944 period, 
truck registrations increased 31 per cent. Registration figures starting 
with 700 trucks in 1904 emphasize the rapid growth of the trucking 
industry. 

The United States had 59 per cent of the world’s trucks in 1944, 
World truck registration (some countries estimated) was 8,067,371, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Commerce. While the figure given 
for Free China is more than 13,000, other sources have estimated that 
this had been whittled down to as low as 5,000. 


Occupational Classification 


The 1,650,000 trucks engaged in agricultural pursuits compose the 
largest occupational group of the American truck fleet. Consumer dis- 
tribution, the next largest group, accounts for 678,085 trucks while the 
construction industry follows with 436,315 out of a total fleet of 4,769,- 
436 trucks, according to the Office of Defense Transportation. The aver- 
age annual mileage of all power units is 10,201. For-hire tank trucks 
travel 49,148 miles annually, the highest average; intercity common 
carriers travel 31,310 miles annually, the next highest average. Agri- 
cultural trucks are near the bottom of the travel scale, covering on an 
average only 7,044 miles per year. 

More than 707,000 for-hire trucks serve the nation, according to 
the Public Roads Administration’s nation-wide truck and bus inventory 
for 1941. Local carriers account for almost 366,000 of these vehicles, 
while more than 240,000 are intercity common carriers and more than 
80,000 are intercity contract carriers. The state of New York leads 
with 67,083 for-hire vehicles; Illinois is second with 55,089; and Pennsyl- 
vania is third with 52,403 for-hire vehicles. 

There are 24,271 fleets of eight or more trucks each now in opera- 
tion. The largest number of fleets in any one classification are rated 
as motor freight, local, inter- and intra-state vehicles. There are 5,301 
such fleets. The contracting and building industry accounts for 2,457 
fleets while 2,060 are governmentally owned. 


Age of Vehicles 


One million trucks now in service are more than ten years old, 
according to the Public Roads Administration’s survey of 3,711,137 
trucks. Almost 200,000 trucks are 1928 models or olders, while 1941 
models account tor more than 14 per cent of all trucks now in operation. 

Pickup trucks account for 34 per cent of 3,711,137 trucks surveyed 
by the Public Roads Administration. Twenty-four per cent are stake 
or platform trucks, 15 per cent are panel jobs and 8 per cent are dump 
trucks. Only 3.5 per cent are cargo trucks. 

More than one and one-half million trucks of the 3,711,137 surveyed 
by the Public Roads Administration are classified as less than one ton 
according to manufacturer’s rated capacity. A total of 1,376,228 trucks 
are in the 1%4-ton category and 257,595 trucks fall in the 1-1%4-ton classi- 
fication. There are 8,363 trucks in the heaviest group of ten tons or 
more. 

Manufacturing industries and the wholesale and retail trade ac- 
count for more than 83 per cent of refrigeration-type trucks operating 
in this counry. Forty-five per cent of this type of equipment are panel 
trucks and approximately 35 per cent are vans. 

Approximately 66 per cent of the 97,005 tank-type vehicles in opera- 
tion are gasoline trucks, while 20 per cent of this type of equipment are 
oil trucks. Milk-tank vehicles number only 1,560—1.6 per cent of the 
total. 

The vast majority of trucks in operation, 99.7 per cent, are gasoline- 
powered, while only tiny percentages are diesel-driven, butane-powered 
or electrically operated. 


It was explained in the booklet that the P. R. A. survey to 
which frequent reference was made covered about three-fourths 
of the trucks in the country, but that the percentages developed 
in the survey were considered significant. 


TRUCK OUTPUT UNRESTRICTED 


The War Production Board has announced that it has lifted 
its wartime restrictions on the number of trucks that might be 
manufactured for civilian use. Its action was embodied in orders 
and regulations revoking a total of 210 controls over industries 
of various kinds. 

With respect to automotive vehicles, parts and equipment, 
the following orders affecting truck production were revoked 
by the W. P. B.: L-1l-e, L-2, L-2-a, L-2-b, L-2-c, L-2-e, L-2-f, 
and L-2-h. 

Chairman Krug, of the W. P. B., said that while the W. P. 
B. was removing its controls as rapidly as possible it intended 
to keep a careful watch on the effects of all action taken by it 
and would reimpose whatever restrictions might become neces- 
sary. He pledged priorities assistance for items that threatened 
to become bottlenecks in “the broad program to restore full 
civilian manufacture,” but said such assistance would become 
available “only after the applicant has exhausted all possible 
means of helping himself.’ 

By revocation of its order L-345, the W. P. B. lifted restric- 
tions on production of camelback, the material used in re- 
capping of tires. 


TIRE RATIONING 


Rationing of all farm-implement and industrial type tires 
ended at midnight August 20, Chester Bowles, Price Admin- 
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istrator, announced. Truck tires and passenger car tires re- 
mained rationed, he said. 

“We were advised by the War Production Board that ample 
supplies of all sizes and types of farm-implement tires, includ- 
ing tractor tires, and the types used on various kinds of indus- 
trial equipment are now available to meet requirements, so 
we are removing them from rationing,’ Mr. Bowles said. 

“Unfortunately, the shortage of both passenger and truck 
tires is still so acute that they must continue to be rationed. 
If rationing of these tires were ended now, the short supply) 
would be absorbed very rapidly and in all probability an acute 
situation would result in passenger car and truck transporta- 
tion.” 


U. S. RUBBER TIRE PRODUCTION 


The United States Rubber Co. has turned its tire production 
facilities from war to peace, and within 30 days will increase 
passenger car tire production by 33 per cent over present output, 
Herbert E. Smith, president, announced August 20. Output 
will be stepped up each month, and by December passenger car 
tire production will reach pre-war levels, Mr. Smith said, adding 
that by next spring the company will be producing 30 per cent 
more tires than before the war. He said the company by spring 
will employ approximately 40 per cent more persons in its 
factories than it did before the war, with a post-war enrollment 
close to 20,000. 


TIRE CONTROL SYSTEM ON GMC “DUCK” 


One of the outstanding features of the “duck,” the am- 
phibious war-famous vehicle which is boat and truck combined, 
is a system of central tire inflation which enables the driver to 
inflate or deflate any or all tires while the vehicle is stationary 
or moving at full speed on land or water, according to the truck 
and coach division of General Motors, builders of the “duck.” 
Over- or under-inflation of tires is held to a minimum and tire 
pressures may be adjusted to the terrain without unduly expos- 
ing its vital cargo to enemy fire. The crux of the central in- 
flation system is the hub device of special design, through which 
air is released or delivered from the air line running to the 
corresponding air storage tank supplied by an air compressor 
pump located toward the front of the engine. Commercial 
vehicle and tire men see possibilities in applying the tire infla- 
tion system to post-war vehicles, the company stated. 


SALE OF SURPLUS TRUCK PARTS 


The Department of Commerce, Office of Surplus Property, 
will hold a spot sale of automotive parts at 234 East Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, beginning at 10 a. m. September 17. A pre-in- 
spection of the parts display will commence the morning of 
September 10 at the same address. The inventory will consist 
of several million dollars worth of automotive parts including 
those used in most of the well-known makes of trucks. There 
will be several thousand different parts offered. A parts catalog 
may be secured at the Office of Surplus Property, 209 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC WEIGHING BUREAU 


Dabney T. Waring, general manager of the Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., has announced establish- 
ment, effective September 1, of a weighing and research bureau 
under the management of Howard M. Hathaway, with offices 
at the conference’s headquarters in Washington, D. C. In his 
announcement, Mr. Waring said: 


Agents of the bureau will be located in the conference’s district 
offices in New York and Philadelphia. For the present other parts 
of the territory will be handled from the New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington offices, but it is planned to open additional offices as the 
work develops. 

While the functions of this bureau will be similar to those of the 
railroad weighing and inspection bureaus, our prime objective will 
be the education of both carriers and shippers in the proper prepara- 
tion of shipments and shipping papers, including particularly bill of 
lading descriptions, which we hope will substantially reduce claims of 
all kinds. 

We solicit the support and cooperation of the shipping public, and 
will be glad to answer any inquiries for additional information. 


STATE TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS’ MEETING 


Highway and trucking problems will be discussed at a 
meeting of state trucking association managers at the offices of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., in Washington, D. C., 
beginning September 17. Trade associations problems will be 
considered at the meeting which is designated the “Institute of 
State Association Managers.” 
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: TO AN HONORABLE DISCHARGE 

z 

te We were drafted. Uncle Sam didn’t pull our number out of a glass 

in bowl, but he did draft us. The government told us that we had the ex- 

se perience ... our orders were to use this knowledge directing the Pope 

7 & Talbot-McCormick ships, with a foster fleet entrusted to us, in the 

vigorous prosecution of the war. Bidding good-bye to our old cus- 

” tomer-friends, we went into action with the rest of the American Merchant 

= Marine. 

of 

sist 

ere Since first receiving our induction notice, the American Merchant Marine has 

uth covered a lot of water. We have opened many new sea lanes. Right now, and 
until final Victory, our job is the delivery of more and more guns, tanks, planes 

atic and supplies to the battle fronts. But like men in all the services, we can’t help 

a thinking of the job we left behind us. We’re looking forward to the day when we 

his can again serve our thousands of peacetime shippers... the experience gained in 

riet global logistics will be to your advantage. Yes, that Honorable Discharge will 

os look mighty fine when our war tasks end. 

will 

s of 
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Towage of Floating Objects 


Alabama.—Question: Can you tell me 
if the Commission, in any administrative 
ruling or case, has exempted contractors 
outfits from Section 303 of Part III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act? 

It seems to me I have seen somewhere 
that a ruling has been made in this 
matter, but I cannot locate it. The con- 
tractors outfit, consisting of derrick and 
barge, owned by the contractor, is to be 
towed by a contract carrier for hire. 

Answer: In 250 I. C. C. 803, under 
heading of “Cases Disposed of Without 
Printed Report,” we find the following 
in connection with W-64, Warner & 
Tamble Transportation Company — Ex- 
emption, Section 303(e), decided May 9, 
1942: “Application for exemption under 
Section 303(e) granted in part. Trans- 
portation of contractor’s equipment used 
in making levees or digging cut-offs be- 
tween points on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries exempted from the 
provisions of part III of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Application otherwise 
denied.” 

In the Commission’s report in Ex 
Parte No. 147—Towage of Floating Ob- 
jects, 250 I. C. C. 525, it is stated that 
under the provisions of Section 303(e) 
of Part III of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the Commission on October 29, 
1941, entered an order in this proceed- 
ing finding that numerous carriers by 
water are engaged in towing empty ves- 
sels to and from shipyards, of floating 
objects such as logs and piling in rafts, 
and of derricks, dredges, tanks, caissons, 
pontoons, and other floating objects **** 
which are not designed or used for the 
carrying of passengers and property; 
that because of the inherent nature of 
the commodities transported, or their 
requirement of special equipment, such 
transportation is not actually and sub- 
stantially competitive with transporta- 
tion by any common carrier subject to 
Part I, II or III of the act; and that car- 
riers engaged in such transportation un- 
der individual agreements or contracts 
are contract carriers by water; and ex- 
empted the transportation of such float- 
ing objects by contract carriers from the 
requirements of Part III of the act until 
further order of the Commission. 

The Commission’s supplemental Order 
dated November 16, 1942, in Ex Parte 
No. 147, amends Sec. 315.2 to read as 
follows: 

Towage of Floating Objects. Transporta- 
tion by contract carriers of empty vessels to 
and from shipyards, floating objects such as 
derricks, dredges, tanks . . . and other float- 


ing objects, other than logs and piling in 
rafts, of varying shapes, sizes, and drafts 
which are not designed or used for the carry- 
ing of passengers and property, is hereby 


exempted from the requirements of Part III 
of the Interstate Commerce Act until the 
further order of the Commission. (Sec. 303(e), 
54 Stat. L. 932; 49 U. S. C. 903.) 


Tariff interpretation — Application of 
Rule 15 of Consolidated Classification 
Where Pick-up and Delivery Service 
Afforded 


Georgia.—Question: Referring to your 
answer to “New Jersey” on 332, Traffic 
World of August 4, 1945, regarding ap- 
plication of Rule 15 of Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 16. 

If the original bill of lading did not 
contain a written request for a pick-up 
allowance then it is the writer’s belief 
that the consignee is entitled to a re- 
fund and the carrier must collect back 
such allowance as made to the con- 
signor. 

The preamble of the bill of lading 
provides: 


Received, subject to the classifications and 
tariffs in effect on the date of the issue of 
this Bill of Lading, at... 


Obviously, the shipment could not be 
waybilled until after the agent referred 
to the tariff naming the through rates 
and to the classifications governing the 
tariff. In the absence of request for 
pick-up allowance the agent is charged 
under Section 6(17) of the Act to give 
lawful effect to rule 15 of the classifica- 
tion and bill the shipment to the con- 
signee at the lowest applicable charges. 
Had this been done he would have used 
the rate of 70c at 24,000 lbs. and then 
not have made an allowance to the con- 
signor. Thus, due to carrier’s error in 
misbilling, the consignee has been over- 
charged and the consignor paid an al- 
lowance to which he is not entitled. 

Of course, had the carrier performed 
a pick-up service a different result would 
obtain. 

Answer: The circumstances under 
which the allowance for pick-up service 
was made are not set forth in the in- 
quiry to which you refer, but presum- 
ably the allowance was made in accord- 
ance with Item 90 of the pickup and 
delivery tariff. There is no requirement 
therein that the bill of lading contain a 
request for the pick-up allowance, which 
according to Item 90 may be made with- 
in 60 days from the date the service is 
performed. You probably have in mind 
the making of a request for the per- 
formance of the service by the carrier 
under Item 20. : 

However, since the purpose of the 
provision in Section 1(b) of Rule 15 in 
question is to afford the shipper the 
lowest charge on a LCL shipment it 
might be held that notwithstanding that 
the allowance had been requested and 
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made, if it is subsequently determined 
that a lesser charge based on the car- 
load rate results than from the appli- 
cation of the LCL rate, the carload rate 
may be applied, even though a litera! 
application of the provision of Section 
1(b) of Rule 15 precludes the applica- 
tion of the carload rate where an allow. 
ance to the shipper for pick up service 
has been made. 

See, in this connection, our answer to 
Ohio, on page 1251 of the November 11 
1944, Traffic World, under the caption, 
“Tariff Interpretation—Application of 
Section 2 of Rule 15 of Consolidated 
Classification.” 


Sales—Pickup and Delivery—Application 
of Minimum Rate Provisions Resulting 
in Increased Freight Charges to Con- 
signee 


Michigan.—Question: Ever since the 
rail carriers’ pickup and delivery serv- 
ice was established, we have had numer- 
ous arguments with several of the rail- 
roads’ managements pertaining to the 
following situation: 

We will buy a piece of material from, 
we will say, a company in Detroit, Michi- 
gan on a f.o.b. Detroit basis. When the 
regulation for material has been released 
from the purchasing division, it comes 
through my department for proper rout- 
ing and, inasmuch as this material en- 
joys a cheaper rate via rail than by 
motor carrier, we specify a rail routing 
to destination. When the shipper gets 
this shipment ready for forwarding, he 
calls the rail carrier at the point of 
shipment, and the carrier picks up the 
shipment and handles it to destination. 

The freight bill as it is presented to 
us, carries a 45c cwt. rate for the reason 
that the shipment was picked up by 
the originating carrier for. the conveni- 
ence of the shipper. (This is determined 
from later circumstances.) At the time 
the freight bill is handled there is noth- 
ing on it that indicates that the ship- 
ment has been afforded pick-up and 
delivery service. We, of course, pick up 
the shipment at destination and we know 
that we have not asked for delivery serv- 
ice there. Inasmuch as there is no in- 
formation on the freight bill, we cut the 
freight rate gack to the normal freight 
rate to apply, not including pick-up and 
delivery service. Then, after our pay- 
ment is received by the carrier we re- 
ceive a balance due bill from them 
stating that the proper rate is 45c cwt., 
because of their having picked up the 
shipment at the point of shipment. We 
have refused payment of these balance 
due bills claiming that, due to their 
negligence in not showing the proper in- 
formation on the freight bill, we were 
unable, at the time of settlement with 
our shipper, to make adjustments there- 
on. We also feel that, due to their 
negligence, they are obliged to collect 
this additional charge from the shipper, 
inasmuch as the pickup service was per- 
formed for the shipper’s convenience. 


In addition to carriers’ negligence as 
our reason for taking this stand, we feel 
that where materials are purchased on 
a f.o.b. shipping point basis, this in- 
cludes delivery by the shipper to the 
carrier’s terminal at the point of ship- 
ment, and we can see no reason why 
the consignee should be penalized in the 
way of freight rates when the shipper 
has realized the saving by the carriers 
pickup. 

We are pretty sure that we are right 
in deducting or reducing the freight 
rate because of negligence in not show- 
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ing the proper information on-the freight 
bill, but we are wondering just what our 
position is when we are tendered balance 
_due bills showing that pickup service 
has been performed and the rate is 45c 
cwt. Can we refer this additional charge 
back to the carrier for collection from 
the shipper ? 

Answer: As to whether seller or buyer 
should assume the additional expense re- 
sulting from the increase in the freight 
charges due to the consignor claiming 
the allowance for delivering the goods 
to the carrier’s station is a matter of 
the interpretation of the terms of the 
contract of sale. See our answer to New 
Jersey, page 138, January 16, 1937, 
Traffic World, under the caption “Sales 
—Pick-up and Delivery Cost of Dray- 
age at Point of Origian under Contract 
of Sale F.O.B. Origin,” regarding the 
obligation of the seller to assume the 
drayage expense where goods are sold 
f.o.b. origin, also the answer to Wiscon- 
sin, page 868, October 31, 1936, Traffic 
World, under the caption “‘Sales—Duty 
of Seller in Regard to Shipping at Low- 
est Charge,” regarding the duty of the 
seller to forward the shipments the 
cheapest route. 


There appears to be no right on the 
part of the seller to impose higher freight 
charges on the consignee as the result of 
his request for pickup service. 

However, as between the carrier and 
the consignee, the latter becomes liable 
by acceptance of the goods from the 
carrier for the lawfully published and 
applicable freight charges. 


Under decisions of the courts, such 
as that in Pittsburgh, C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co. ve. Fink, 250 U. S: 5¢7,. 40S. Ct. 
27, the consignee is liable for the unpaid 
balance of the freight charges, noth- 
withstanding the delivery of the ship- 
ment without collection of the full 
amount of the lawfully published rate. 

While the consignor, as the party 
from whom the goods are received for 
shipment ordinarily assumes the obliga- 
tion to pay the full amount of the freight 
charges, the consignee, on the other 
hand, by acceptance of the goods be- 
comes liable for the full amount of 
the freight charges, whether they are 
demanded at the time of delivery or not 
until later. The contract of the con- 
signor and that of the consignee are 
not considered to be inconsistent with 
each other. Each is an original contract 
based on a sufficient consideration. 


Conversion—Ratification by Shipper 


California.—Question: We _ recently 
made a shipment to one of our customers 
and on arrival at destination the ship- 
ment was refused. However, the con- 
signee gave the railroad agent verbal 
permission, without our knowledge, to 
deliver this shipment to another firm in 
the same town and business as the con- 
signee. The firm to whom the shipment 
was delivered notified us that they re- 
ceived this merchandise and requested 
us to forward invoice. In the meantime, 
circumstances have developed whereby 
we are unable to collect the amount of 
the invoice from the firm to which the 
merchandise was delivered. 


The question on which we would like 
to have your opinion is whether we can 
hold the railroad at destination respon- 
sible for the amount of the invoice cover- 
ing the merchandise contained in this 
shipment because of their delivering the 
shipment to someone other than the con- 
signee thereof. Should not the agent of 
the railroad at destination have notified 
the consignor that the shipment was re- 











fused by the consignee and have asked 
for disposition ? 

Answer: Where the consignee fails 
or refuses to receive the goods shivped, 
it is the duty of the carrier to store the 
goods either in its warehouse or in that 
of some responsible party and to hold 
the goods subject to the order of the 
consignor for a reasonable time. Frank 
vs. Grand Trunk, etc. R. Co., 57 Mo. A. 
181; Terminal vs. R. Co., 162 N. Y. S. 
911. It has_no right to abandon the goods 
to destruction or unnecessary to expose 
them to loss or damage, nor to convert 
the freight to its own use, or to dispose 
of it contrary to law. R. Co. vs. Altman, 
196 S. W. 122. 


In addition to warehousing the goods, 
the carrier is ordinarily charged with the 
duty of notifying the consignor of the 
consignee’s failure or refusal to accept 
the goods, although according to some 
cases, such notice is necessary only 
where it would be a failure to exercise 
due care in the protection of the goods 
not to give it. Mfg. Co. vs. A. Company, 
162 N. Y. S. 549; Button Co. v. Barrett, 
171 N. Y. S. 326; Markowitz vs. R. Com- 
pany, 172 N. Y. S. 233. 


Not every wrongful act on the part of 
the common carrier authorizes an action 
against it for conversion. It is only the 
wrongful exercise of dominion over an- 
others’ property that constitutes con- 
version. To constitute a conversion, how- 
ever, it is not necessary that the carrier 
should have applied the property to its 
own use, or that it should have derived 
any benefit therefrom, it being sufficient 
that it has dealt with the property as if 
it was its own and in defiance of the 
owner’s legal right. 


An unauthorized delivery may be rati- 
fied by the party entitled to delivery of 
the goods; and where such delivery is 
ratified with a full knowledge of the fact 
the carrier is thereby exempted from 
further liability. But, in order to release 
the carrier from liability for wrongful 
delivery on the ground of ratification, 
it must plainly appear that the ratifica- 
tion was intended with full knowledge 
of all material facts. What constitutes a 
ratification depends on the facts in each 
particular case and may be shown by 
express words or implied from words, 
acts, or silence. The burden of showing 
ratification rests on the carrier. If the 
facts relating to ratification are in dis- 
pute or if reasonable minds might draw 
different conclusions from the facts, the 
question of ratification is for a jury. 
W. H. Stanchfield Warehouse Co. vs. 
Central R. Co., 136 Pac. 34; Lake Shore, 
etc. R. Co. vs. McIntyre, 108 N. E. 978. 


The owner will not waive his rights 
as against the carrier by attempting to 
secure the value of the goods from the 
person .to whom they have been wrong- 
fully delivered. McSwegan vs. Penna. 
R. Co., 40 N. Y. S. 51; Arrington vs. 
Wilmington, etc. R. Co., 72 Am. D. 559; 
Atlantic Coast Line Co. vs. Dahlberg 
Groc. Co., 54 So. 168; Kewanee Private 
Utilities Co. vs. Norfolk-Southern Ry., 
88 S. E. 95; Johnson vs. R. Co., 116 
N. E. 1054; Kommel vs. Transportation 
Co., 105: Atl. 253. . 


Liability of Motor Carrier Receipting for 
Goods for Delivery to Post Office 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Each day a 
local trucking company calls at our local 
branch and picks up various parcels for 
delivery to our customers throughout 
the city and at the same time they pick 
up our C.O.D. parcels and also ordinary 
parcels for delivery to the Post Office. 
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On the parcels which are to be taken 
to the post office, whether C.O.D. or 
ordinary, they sign according to the 
number of parcels. However, the sheet 
which they sign does not list specifically 
each addressee. 

In the month of April of this year and 
within the period of ten days, five of the 
many ordinary parcels which were given 
to this carrier were evidently lost as we 
received notices from our customers that 
they never received the parcels which 
we mailed. 


We wrote the local carrier explaining 
the matter and they in turn referred it 
to their insurance company. After in- 
vestigation the insurance company ap- 
parently refused to make any settlement 
of the losses, claiming that we cannot 
prove that the carrier lost the parcels 
as it is apparent that the Post Office 
Department might have lost the parcels 
while they were in their possession. 


It is our contention that we can def- 
initely prove that we gave the parcels to 
the carrier. However, he cannot def- 
initely prove that he gave them to the 
Post Office Department. While we never 
instructed him to get any receipts, it is 
our contention that he should have done 
this on his own initiative in order to fully 
protect his responsibility as our agent. 


Can you furnish any previous opin- 
ions on a similar subject? We are re- 
garding the local carrier as our agent. 
However, you can learn from the con- 
tents of this letter that both he and the 
insurance company are declining any re- 
sponsibility on the ground that the Post 
Office Department is a contributing fac- 
tor to the losses. 


Answer: It is our opinion that the 
burden is on the trucking company to 
show delivery to the post office. Unless 
the trucking company can-show that it 
delivered to the post office the same 
number of packages it received from 
your company it is liable for the value 
thereof. 


In the future, however, it would be 
advisable to obtain a more specific re- 
ceipt from the trucking company. 


Reparation—Failure of Carrier to Com- 
ply with Commission’s Order 


Illinois.—Question: Is there any au- 
thority under which overcharges may be 
recovered, where such overcharges re- 
sulted from failure of the carriers to 
apply rates as ordered established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
formal proceeding? 


Answer: With respect to this question, 
see the Commission’s opinion in Nash- 
ville Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
53 I. C. C. 37; Josey-Miller Company 
vs. Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co., 91 
I. C. C. 213, and Lay Fish Company vs. 
Director-General, 80 I. C. C. 4. See, also, 
M. & O. R. Co. vs. Southern Saw Mill 
Co., 251 S. W. 434. 


It seems apparent from the above cases 
that the assessment of charges in ac- 
cordance with the rates published in 
purported compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s order in the instance cited, did 
not result in the extraction of an over- 
charge, as that term is defined in Lay 
Fish Co. vs. Director-General, 80 I. C. C. 
4, on page 5, in that no amount in ex- 
cess of the legally applicable rate was 
charged. Therefore, the difference be- 
tween the rates published by the carriers 
and the rates ordered published by the 
Commission must be obtained through an 
order of reparation by the Commission, 
upon complaint filed with the Commis- 
sion. 
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“lhe Paths of Peace 


One of the Main Roads back to Peacetime Prosperity is America’s mighty System of Rail- 
ways, which gave their best to hasten Victory and through the years will transport the 
nation’s commerce with ever-greater Efficiency. nd 
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Important among the roads that stand ready to play essential parts in the vast transportation 
job ahead is THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Pictured above is a train of mixed freight, rolling over the fertile 
prairies of the Great Midwest on the M. & St. L. main line, in 
Fast Daily Service between Minneapolis and Peoria. At the 


head-end is one of the Railway’s new 4,050 horsepower Giant 
Diesel Locomotives. e 


This modern motive power is typical of the new equipment 
that the M. & St. L. is adding constantly to its locomotive and 
car fleets, to insure Fast Freight Service via 


THE TIME-SAVING PEORIA GATEWAY 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zaclewas, 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 33 KEY CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES, NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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War and the Anti-Trust Prosecution 


Editor the Traffic World. 

Your admirable editorial entitled: ‘“‘The Prosecutor Writes 
a Book,” in the May 19 issue of the Traffic World reached me 
on the day of my release from Government work after a period 
of nearly six years, and, therefore, I am at liberty to pen you 
a line to raise one question which seems to be apposite. 

One of the most crucial periods of the war in Europe was 
clearly that between November, 1944, and February, 1945, with 
the Von Rundstedt offensive into the Ardennes in preparation 
and in action. If German success had been achieved, the end 
of hostilities in Europe might have been delayed indefinitely. 
To parry the thrust, there were two essentials: the freezing of 
the German lines of supply behind it, and the stepping up of 
Allied lines of supply from the Meuse to the Atlantic coast, 
across the ocean, and from the Eastern seaboard to the Pacific 
Coast. Yet it was at this crucial period in world history that 
the railroads of the United States, required to go full out, 
were faced with a charge of violation of anti-trust laws, a 
matter which had laid dormant for many years. 

It may be out of place for a British citizen to raise this 
question, but perhaps permissible for one whose work at the 
crucial time was so largely allocated to assisting the splendid 
achievements of the various U. S. Air Corps and the R. A. F. 
who were called upon to deal with the offensive behind the 
German lines. 

German supply lines froze, as Von Rundstedt has since 
admitted, and American supply lines achieved unexampled 
attainments, but to those unpleasantly close to events, it seemed 
to matter little whether such magnificent efforts were obtained 
in violation of anti-trust laws. The world has benefitted by 
the coordination that made them possible. 

C. E. R. Sherrington, Secretary 
Railway Research Service 
London, England, July 3, 1945. 


Storage at New Orleans 


Editor the Traffic World: 

Thanks for the clarification regarding the lo’s of 20,000,000 
pounds of sugar at New Orleans, due to the utilization of 
condemned warehouses over the ruling of the Warehouse 
Inspection Division by the War Food Administration, costing 
the Government $315,000. First of all, I am skeptical as to 
the amount of sugar actually unfit for human consumption. 
Loss by rats and roaches would not be very heavy, surely not 
to the amount shown. Secondly, through what stretch of the 
imagination can a warehouseman be absolved from responsi- 
bility because one governmental agency did not agree with 
the ruling of another. To begin with, sugar should not have 
been ordered to the port or bought until assurance was certain 
that boats would be sent for it instead of sending it overland 
to New York. I did not think that the Russians used sugar to 
that extent. 

This situation, coupled with the loss a short time ago, of 
millions of pounds of sugar and coffee by fire in an unsprink- 
lered warehouse, brings to the fore the necessity of building of 
a foreign trade zone at New Orleans, adjacent to another com- 
mercial warehouse, on the river front or on the Industrial 
Canal, having rail, water and motor carrier facilities. The 
present antiquated old cotton presses have outlived their use- 
fulness. Outside storage under tarpaulins is about as safe as 
the present method. The wharves should be used for transit 
cargo only and not tied up even by military requirements. 

Most of the tonnage on the docks at present should be 
stored in specially built warehouses, except for direct ship- 
ments, and no wharf should be tied up for particular uses 
that would limit its utilization. 'The dock board should not 
strangle private facilities or step out of the picture and let 
outside capital come in and do it for them. 

When inland warehouses were first used in the south, 
drayage was meted ont on the basis of from 3 cents a hundred 
pounds on carload shipments to 5 cents on l.c.l. shipments 
involving store door delivery. At this rate it was not necessary 
to have shipside warehouses as the drayage was performed 
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by draymen at a cost slightly above the out-of-pocket cost 
of loading and unloading (the rail tariff rate is 3% cents a 


hundred pounds for unloading.) Under the present setup, 
commercial warehouses are discouraged on the water front 
as interfering with the operation of the public wharves at New 
Orleans, and tollage is assessed on all traffic not actually 
entering into the manufacture of any product. 

When you figure the cost of handling from ships tackle to 
wharf, into pile, on to dray, transporting across town, unload- 
ing, and trucking to pile in warehouse, you can figure the 
high cost of handling at a port that has not shipside ware- 
houses. The cost runs about 25 cents a hundred pounds, 
utilizing motor carriers, and about 15 cents by using trap 
cars from wharf, which also takes freight cars which could 
be utilized to better advantage. Figure it out as against one 
handling from ship to warehouse. 

This is good work for the transportation experts and the 
port authorities which will help the south out a lot better 
than the paper class rate reductions to which so much space 
has been granted and which mean nothing. Any industry with 
a live traffic manager could and still can get reasonable rate 
reductions to enable him to meet competetive market. 

John M. Flynn, 
Traffic Consultant. 
New Orleans, La., July 30, 1945. 


Truck Costs vs. Rail Costs 


Editor the Traffic World: 

It is interesting to note from Mr. Childe’s analysis of the 
Commission’s decision in case No. 28300, quoted on pages 299 
and 300 of the August issue of Traffic World, that truck costs 
are so much lower than rail costs. 

Why is it then that the motor carriers are now complain- 
ing that their present rates, which are at least 6 per cent higher 
than rail rates, are still not compensatory ? 

Could it be that the discrepancy lies in the fact that Mr. 
Childe’s analysis is based on rail costs, as computed by the 
Commission’s cost experts, versus motor carrier costs as com- 
puted by the Board of Investigation and Research? 

Mr. Childe states that the cost studies of the Board of 
Investigation and Research are correct, that they include a fair 
return on investment, and represent all that the carriers are 
entitled to receive. Therefore, it must logically follow that the 
motor carriers are either making money hand over first or are 
the victims of exceedingly poor management. 

W. P. Tarter, 
William Volker & Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., August 22, 1945. 





Barge Line Figuring 


Editor the Traffic World: 

I have just finished reading the very elaborate annual re- 
port of the Inland Waterways Corporation, much of which, I 
readily confess, is over my head because I am somewhat ‘‘dumb” 
when it comes to interpreting financial statements. Neither am 
I a financier, but rather I am just one of that great class com- 
monly referred to as “Joe Doakes.” However, having gotten as 
far as the multiplication tables and McGuffey’s second reader 
—if there was a second reader—this individual Joe Doakes is 
able to deduce, or at least thinks he is able to deduce, the fol- 
lowing conclusions from the aforesaid annual report: 

It appears that Joe Doakes’ Uncle Sam has invested in this 
enterprise some twenty-three million dollars—$23,150,623.60 
to be exact—none of which Uncle Sam had but which he bor- 
rowed and on which Joe paid 2% per cent interest which 
amounted to $578,765.57. It also appears that last year this 
enterprise lost $463,445.81 of Joe’s money and that he was also 
called upon to contribue by way of free postage and other 
smaller items $34,218.57. The venture thus cost Joe last year 
$1,076,429.95. 

But that was not all, for the report carefully omits all 
mention of the fact that Joe also paid for the maintenance of 
the river’s channel and other navigation aids. But the report 
does say that “it is appropriate .. . to report that savings to 
the public in 1944 amounted to $1,733,300.” One is prompted to 
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ask what public received these so-called benefits. The real re- 
sult was that Joe Doakes, the real public, paid out $1,076,429.95 
plus carefully unmentioned thousands of additional dollars for 
maintenance of navigation and other expenses in order that a 
few Sam Joneses and Bill Smiths could move their freight for 
$1,733,300 less than they would have paid to other transporta- 
tion agencies. 

The report does not say that these other agencies, which 
were deprived of these revenue, are the heaviest taxpayers in 
the country; that they do not receive any subsidies, but pay 
their way in full, and that, had they been permitted to earn 
that $1,733,300, they would have given a substantial part of it 
to the government in taxes—perhaps even as much as 80 per 
cent of it. Instead, then, of saving the public (?) $1,733,300, 
the public paid $1,076,429.95, plus navigation maintenance, plus 
the lost taxes of, say $1,400,000, or a total of at least $2,476,- 
429.95, in order that a few of the public might be given a “hand 
out” to the extent of $1,733,300. 

How long, O Lord, how long? 


Pittsburgh, Pa., August 6, 1945. E. A. Jack. 


Wartime Performance of Seamen 


Editor the Traffic World: 


In the very comprehending review of my book “The Mer- 
chant Marine and World Frontiers” which appears in the August 
4 issue of the Traffic World, the suggestion is made that the 
chapter on labor problems dwells too much on the C.I.O. Mari- 
time Committee’s post-war program and, perhaps, neglects some 
criticisms directed by the A. F. of L. Seafarers’ International 
Union against the program of the Maritime Commission. 


As a matter of fact, the reference to the C.I.O. program was 
made to illustrate and high-light the change on the part of 
seamen generally from a destructive and belligerent attitude, 
induced in part by unenlightened handling of the problem alike 
by labor leaders and ship operators, to a constructive attitude 
based on a consideration of some of the broader factors involved. 
Whether the particular program cited is completely sound or 
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not, the fact remains that the approach to the problem is en- 
couraging. 

Actually, both the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. seamen’s unions 
have lived up to their wartime no-strike agreement, an agree- 
ment that is 100 per cent American and that was kept through 
a period of personal danger and sacrifice comparable to no 
other industry. As the war ends, the matter of the wage level 
for American seamen, after the bonus for extra hazard is no 
longer appropriate, remains as a serious problem and will prob- 
ably always be somewhat of a dilemma. On ships in foreign 
trade our seamen will be in competition with a much lower 
standard of living and in our coastwise trade our ships are in 
competition with the railroads. In both services economic and 
humanitarian considerations are hard to reconcile, and too 
much emphasis on either may thwart the other. 

Perhaps some day some competent writer will produce a 
treatise on labor relations in the shipping industry and will deal 
constructively with the problem with sympathetic treatment of 
the war-time performance of our American seamen of all af- 
filiations and the policies of the Maritime Commission directed 
toward the raising of the standard of life and of service afloat 
in our Merchant Marine. Such a treatise will be a volume in 
itself, not a single chapter in a book intended to give the average 
citizen a bit of an insight into the general post-war problem of 
our shipping. 


R. E. Anderson. 
Chevy Chase, Md., August 14, 1945. 


N. P..S ROUNDHOUSE AT HELENA 


The Northern Pacific Railway will construct at Helena, 
Mont., a 16-stall roundhouse and 135-foot turntable costing ap- 
proximately $480,000, Bernard Blum, chief engineer, announced 
August 20. Work will start immediately and is scheduled to be 
completed about January 1. The new plant is needed to serve 
the company’s new Mallet road locomotives acquired to handle 
war-time traffic, Mr. Blum said. The old roundhouse, which 
was damaged in the earthquakes several years ago, is too small 
to serve the new power adequately, he said. 
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C. & O. Merger Plan 


Directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. at Cleve- 
land on August 21 authorized the road’s officers to prepare a 
plan for merging Nickel Plate, Pere Marquette and Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railroads into the Chesapeake & Ohio. A forma! 
plan will be submitted to boards of directors of the four rail- 
roads for consideration and submission to their respective stock- 
holders as soon as final details can be worked out. The merger 
will require authorization by the Commission. 

Tentative plans call for accomplishing the merger through 
issuance by C. & O. of approximately 645,000 shares of new $100 
preferred stock and approximately 670,000 shares of new com- 
mon, to be exchanged for subsidiary line issues as follows: 

One share of C. & O. preferred and seven-tenths share of 
C. & O. common for each share of Nickel Plate 6 per cent pre- 
ferred; nine-tenths share of C. & O. common for each share of 
Nickel Plate common; one share of C. & O. preferred and one- 
third share of C. & O. common for each share of Pere Marquette 
prior preference; eight-tenths share of C. & O. preferred and 
four-tenths share of C. & O. common for each share of Pere 
Marquette preferred; one-half share of C. & O. common for 
each share of Pere Marquette common; one share of C. & O. 
preferred for each share of Wheeling & Lake Erie 5% per cent 
preferred, and one and one-half shares of C. & O. common for 
each share of Wheeling & Lake Erie common. 

The small amount of Wheeling & Lake Erie prior lien stock 
not owned by C. & O. will probably be acquired for cash. 

The proposed merger plan, made public at a press confer- 
ence August 21, would unite into a single system about 7,500 
miles of railroad lines running through some of the nation’s 
most important industrial centers. Net investment in transpor- 
tation properties, after depreciation of the four roads involved, 
would be approximately $900,000,000. 

The press conference was attended by C. & O. President 
Newton, N. K. P. President Davin, P. M. President Bowman 
and various other officials of these roads, all of whom expressed 
confidence in swift resumption of peacetime industry and con- 
tinued prosperity for railroads. 

President Newton, whose road is the nation’s leading soft 
coal carrier, said C. & O. looked forward to a gross operating 
revenue in 1945 only 5 per cent below that of 1944—or $206,- 
000,000 compared with a wartime peak in 1944 of $217,000,000. 
Last year the line carried 62 million tons of coal. 

Chief executives of all three roads said plans already are 
in operation to “streamline” both trains and service through 
purchase of new equipment, overhaul of existing stock and em- 
ployment of additional personnel. 

C. & O. Senior Vice-President Marshall pointed out at the 
meeting that the proposed merger would make possible sub- 
stantial savings in operating and accounting expenses and that 
the single system of operation, over the shortest most direct 
routes, would lead to a more efficient service. 


Petroleum Price Cuts 


Price ceilings on gasoline and fuel oils would be reduced 
shortly in the District of Columbia and the 17 states comprising 
the eastern seaboard area, the Office of Price Administration 
announced August 20. 

The reductions will range from 6/10 of a cent to 1.2 cents 
a gallon for gasoline; from one cent to 1% cents a gallon for 
kerosene, distillate heating oils and diesel fuel, and from 15 
to 30 cents a barrel for heavy industrial fuel oils. 

“These amounts represent, in general, the increases in 
ceilings granted during the war period to help defray the extra 
cost of transporting petroleum products to the east coast area, 
when normal tanker transportation had to be abandoned,” 
said O. P. A., adding: 


The increases that were granted in ceilings for this purpose repre- 
sent only part of the extra costs of wartime transportation of petroleum 
products to the eastern seaboard area. The balance has been paid 
in the form of compensatory adjustments by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

With the cessation of hostilities, and the consequent general avail- 
ability again of normal transportation methods, removal of the price 
ceiling increases granted for excess transportation costs, as well as 
a program for eventual elimination of compensatory adjustments by 
R. F. C. for such excess costs has been decided upon at inter-agency 
meetings. 

Represented at these meetings were the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the Petroleum Administration for War and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It was decided that, although the price increases 
are being discontinued, R. F. C. will continue to make compensatory 
adjustments for a limited period for excess transportation costs on 
certain shipments made with the approval of P. A. W. 

Advance notice of the program is being given at this time, s0 
that industry may make its plans accordingly. 


O. P. A. said that it expected to make the price ceiling 
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reductions at the refinery and wholesale (including tank 
wagon) levels effective September 1, 1945. The reductions at 
retail establishments. will likely become effective later on in 
September. The exact date for the latter reductions is not 


yet definite, Experienced Organizations 
A later effective date for the retail reductions is planned | [peg ARRAY. operating with up-to-date 

to allow a period for the disposition of normal stocks acquired Pt Ss ° ° 

while the special transportation increases were in effect. Pro- | f= eye RR Sais equipment anywhere in the 

vision is made by R. F. C. for wholesalers who purchase from Pir FURR LE oF IC SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 


applicants in the compensatory plan. 

The 17 states affected, apart from the District of Columbia, 
are: Connecticut, Delaware, that part of Florida east of the 
Apalachicola river, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia and 


West Virginia. 


Regarding the elimination of most compensatory adjust- 
ments to importers of petroleum products into the eastern 


Elimination of most compensatory adjustments to importers of 
petroleum products into the eastern states are being made under admin- 
istration of P. A. W. making it possible for O. P. A. to reduce ceiling 


prices. 


When tankers were diverted to war service, normal movements of 
petroleum products for normal means of transportation could no longer 
be made in sufficient volume to meet requirements of the eastern 


seaboard. 


In order to meet requirements of the eastern states, it was neces- 
sary for P. A. W. to arrange shipments of petroleum products from 
areas which normally did not supply the east coast and arrange 
substitute means of transportation to replace tankers. 


The cost of these substitute movements was higher than the cost CHICAGO and 
of the normal movements, which they replaced. On the recommenda- 


tion of P. A. W. a plan was adopted by R. F. C. for the reimburse- ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
ment to importers of a part of this added cost. The rest of the added ° 
cost was borne by the consumer in higher ceiling prices established vid : / 
by O. P. A., which that agency now is reducing. MILWAUKEE = 
With more tankers available for transporting civilian supplies, P. + 
A. W. has worked continually to rearrange shipping schedules to take 
advantage of the cheaper form of transportation and to reestablish WZ, 
normal movements of crude oil and petroleum products. 
While this rearrangement must continue, we have reached a point 
where we can recommend a revocation of most elimination reimburse- 
ments by the R. F. C. to importers of petroleum products into the 


eastern states. 


PETROLEUM TRANSPORT SUBSIDY 


Immediate curtailment and early termination of subsidy 
payments on the transportation of crude petroleum and petro- 
leum products was announced August 22 by Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which said: 


These subsidy payments were necessary to maintain petroleum 
and petroleum product ceiling prices along the eastern seaboard area 
which was normally supplied by tankers from the Gulf Coast states, 
and to assure the maximum production necessary for-the war effort. 
Submarine sinkings and the requisitioning of all available tankers by 
the armed forces required the oil companies to transport petroleum 
and petroleum products to the east coast by rail, barge and pipe line 
at substantially higher costs than if tankers had been available. The 
subsidy paid to east coast importers was based on the difference be- 
tween tanker rates and the higher rates charged for rail, barge and 
pipe line transportation, and made possible the maintenance of the 
east coast ceiling prices. 

With the cessation of hostilities, it is expected that a sufficient num- 
ber of tankers can be returned to civilian use to put the industry back 
on a normal transportation basis within the next few weeks. Commenc- 
ing September 1, R. F. C. will, for a limited period of time, pay trans- 
portation subsidies only for exceptional movements certified as essential 
by the Petroleum Administration for War. 


FOOD MACHINERY “MUSICAL” CONVEYOR 

An accordion portable conveyor system, built by Food 
Machinery Corporation, Riverside, Cal., is now available to all 
industry. Coming in open lengths from 60 to 100 inches with 
telescopic legs, the system can be easily put together by one 
man. When not needed, the “musical” part of the conveyor 
can be squeezed tight like an accordion into lengths 21 to 35 
inches long. Split rollers permit material traveling down the 
conveyor to make S-turns without falling off. 


August 25, 1945 


JONES STEVEDORING COMPANY 


CONTRACTING STEVEDORES 


WESTERN FREIGHT HANDLERS, inc. 


TERMINAL OPERATORS AND FREIGHT HANDLERS 


states, Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Administrator of the Petroleum 311 California Street San Francisco 
Administration for War, said: 
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A New Program for Freight Carriers 


providing more freight—more contacts—new shippers— 
loads both ways. For details write: 


Robert Isaacson, Specialist in Research and Marketing 
61 E. Goethe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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News of Traffic Clubs—GUIDE 

At its meeting August 8 the board of 
directors of the Pacific Traffic Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, welcomed Major 
Ernie Smith as a new member of the 
board, filling the unexpired term of 
William Youngman, resigned. The board 
adopted a resolution endorsing the pro- 
gram presented by the Associated Traf- 
fic Clubs of America. 

Cleo Giantvalley, public relations di- 
rector of the Key System and a member 
of the club, spoke on “Women in Post- 
War Industries” at the August 14 meet- 
ing of the Women’s Traffic Club of Oak- 
land, Cal., held at the Athens Athletic 
Club. President Bobbye Silvey an- 
nounced the committee chairmen for 
the coming year, as follows; Program, 
Helen Leon, Boyden-Hansen Co.; mem- 
bership, Jean Binyon, Warren Trans- 
portation. Co.; reception, Eleanore Darl- 
ing, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; pub- 
licity, Agnes Baker, Port of Oakland; 
ways and means, Myra Kahn, Southern 
Pacific Co.; welfare, Gertrude Somer- 
ville, Western Union Telegraph Co. 

The Eastern Indiana Transportation 
Club held its annual golf outing August 
16 at Newcastle, Ind. A brief business 
meeting was held in the evening, with 
President Ray Cronin of Hartford City 
presiding. George Fields, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Newcastle, was chairman of 
the club’s arrangements committee. 

The Traffic Club of New Orleans held 
a special luncheon meeting August 20 at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, where changes in 
the clubs’ constitution and by-laws as 
suggested by the special committee were 
voted upon. The club is sponsoring a 
deep-sea fishing trip off the Mississippi 
Gulf coast August 26 in a chartered boat. 
Alan DuQuesnay is chairman of the fish- 
ing committee. 

In cooperation with the educational 
committee of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago, the Freight Traffic Institute of 
Chicago is accepting members of the 
club for enrollment at special prices in 
courses in general traffic training, ex- 
port-import, and presentation practice 
and procedure before the Commission, to 
begin early in September. 


Dr. Tully C. Knoles, president of the 
College of the Pacific, spoke on ‘What 
Kind of a World Do We Want?” at the 
August 21 meeting of the Oakland, Cal., 
Traffic Club at the Athens Athletic Club. 
The meeting was designated terminal 
night and was sponsored by the East 
Bay marine terminal operators. The club 
will hold its annual picnic September 
9 at the Oakland Zoological Gardens. 
R. D. Dick Stokes is general chairman 
of the affair. 








Julius Gaedtke, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, has been elected president of the 
Stockton, Cal., Traffic Club succeeding 
William Cuneo. 


The Junior Traffic Club of Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis, Mo., will open its fall 


and winter program at the September 5 
meeting at the DeSoto Hotel, under the 
direction of its new president, Matt C. 
Klein, soliciting freight agent, Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Lines. The club held 
its annual picnic at the Wabash Country 
Club at Ferguson on August 18. 





The Reading, Pa., Traffic Club will 
hold its annual clambake September 6 




























Olaff S. Solomonson has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Casco 
Products Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. Solomonson served for two years 
as president of the Bridgeport Traffic 
Association, and for four years has been 
head instructor of classes in traffic man- 
agement sponsored by the association. 

* * * 


George Gundersen has been appointed 
acting assistant traffic manager of the 
Port of New York Authority. He will 
temporarily replace Philip G. Kraemer, 
now serving in the Navy. 


Harold E. Fulton has been named su- 
pervisor of traffic operations, RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., New York. N. R. 
Cherrigan, district manager in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed superintendent 
ef the central radio office in New York, 
succeeding Mr. Fulton. 

* * * 

A number of promotions have been an- 
nounced by the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem. William C. Richardson has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, 
Cincinnati. Robert L. Peace has been 
appointed division freight agent, St. 
Louis. Richard W. Ellerman has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, 
Atlanta. Clyde E. Flowers has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, in charge 
of divisions, with headquarters at At- 
lanta. Darrow Kirkpatrick has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, Atlanta. 


* * * 


Henry C. Deutsch has been appointed 
general traffic manager, Huber & Huber 
Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Deutsch succeeds the late Morgan J. 
Parlin, to whom he served as assistant 
for nine years. ‘ 

Donald H. Snell has recently been ap- 
pointed traffic representative in the air 
mail and air cargo department of Bran- 
iff Airways, Inc. Mr. Snell is a former 
captain in the Army air force. 

* * * 


N. C. Lake has been appointed Phila- 
delphia representative for Tidewater 
Field Warehouses, Inc. 

* * * 


F. Witcher McCullough, formerly as- 
sistant to vice-president, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., Cleveland, has been 
promoted to assistant to president. Ira 
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at the Reading Country Club. Robert 
Schmucker and Roy Weber are chair- 
men of the entertainment and golf com- 
mittee. 





J. G. Kerr, chairman, Southern Freight 
Association, will speak before the Au- 
gust 27 meeting of the Birmingham 
Traffic and Transportation Club in the 
Tutwiler Hotel. 











The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit 
will launch its bowling season Septem- 
ber 7 at the Hall-Dodds Recreation. 
Elmer Rhodes Godfrey is president of 
the club’s bowling league. 








The Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York will hold its annual outing 
September 15 at Croke Park. 


F. Davis, formerly engineer of coal prop- 
erties, has been appointed assistant vice- 
president. R. P. Laird has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, Richmond, 
Va. His successor as general freight 
agent (divisions), Richmond, is W. F. 
Adams, 
* * * 

E. Smith Reed has been appointed as- 
sistant director of industrial develop- 
ment, St. Louis, for the Missouri Pacific 
Lines. J. J. Mulholland has been. ap- 
pointed executive general agent at Har- 
lingen, Tex., succeeding the late Charles 
F. Strong. L. W. Sargent has been ap- 
pointed general agent, Indianapolis, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Mulholland. 


* * * 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Central System, at a meeting August 17, 
acquired a new director and promoted 
several staff members. The new direc- 
tor, succeeding George Adams Ellis of 
New York, is Stephen Y. Hord of Chi- 
cago. Joseph L. Sheppard has been pro- 
moted from general traffic manager to 
assistant vice-president; Robert A. Tro- 
villion, from freight traffic manager to 
general traffic manager; Rommie B. 
Smith, from assistant traffic manager to 
freight traffic manager; Car] A. Larsen, 
from assistant to freight traffic manager 
to general freight agent; W. R. Jones, 
from office manager at New Orleans to 
assistant general freight agent at Jack- 
son, Miss.; C. R. Young, from manager 
of personnel to director of personnel; 
G. J. Willingham, from assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager, to 
manager of personnel; L. L. King, from 
purchasing agent to general purchasing 
agent; H. C. Marmaduke, from manager 
of the employes’ suggestion system to 
a newly created position, that of repre- 
sentative of the executive department; 
Robert Mitten, from assistant general 
attorney to assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel; Anne G. Car- 
ter, from attorney to assistant general 
attorney. A. G. Moody, who has been 
on leave of absence, becomes ‘office man- 
ager in the executive department. H. S. 
Taylor, chief clerk in the operating de- 
partment at Chicago, becomes office 
manager and is succeeded by N. F. Wil- 
key, statistician. T. J. Clark, who has 
been secretary to W. A. Johnston, presi- 
dent, becomes commercial] agent in the 
traffic department headquarters in Chi- 
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cago. He is succeeded by C. A. Lybarger, 


secretary to George M. Crowson, as- Britain. 


’ sistant to the president. * * 

M. A. MacConnel has been appointed 
Detroit district manager in charge of 
sales for the U. S. tire division of United 


* * * 


H. E. Atwood, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, was elected a 
director of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault St. Marie Railroad Co., at a special 
meeting of the stockholders held August 
13. Mr. Atwood succeeds Lyman E. 
Wakefield, deceased. 


* * * 


Joseph Gamburg has been appointed 


States Rubber Co. 
* 


branch, 


sion. 


general manager of the Air Clearance 2 


Association, Inc., New York City. 


* * * 


Lauchlin Currie, president, Interna- 
tional Development Co., and David E. 
Scholl, International Commercial Trad- 
ing Co., both of New York, announced 
August 20 that their general legal coun- 
sel, Arnold Grant, would leave to open 
offices in London and Paris, calculated to 


* 





stimulate a two-way trade with Great 


ok 


Daniel J. Bradley has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia motor truck 
International 
succeeding C. D. Roice who has joined 
the company’s foreign operations divi- 


George E. Walker has been appointed 
by the General Tire & Rubber Co. to 
conduct sales schools in the principal 
cities of the east. Mr. Walker was re- 
cently discharged from the 
lieutenant commander. 


The Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York on August 20 tendered a 





Army Freight Traffic Branch 


A reorganization of the Army freight traffic branch has 
been announced by Brigadier General William J. Williamson, 
chief of the traffic control division, Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation, War Department. 

The freight traffic branch is under the direction of Colonel 
Paul M. Neigh, technical traffic assistant of the traffic control 
division. ° 

The new chief of the freight traffic branch is Lt. Colonel 
H. R. Hendrick, replacing Lt. Colonel R. M. Boyd. Under Lt. 
Colonel Hendrick the following key personnel and channels of 
command are designated: 

Major H. M. Heimbaugh, deputy chief; Lt. C. W. Fiddes, 
executive officer; Major G. R. Lyman, chief, rates and routes 
section; W. J. Wright, civilian assistant to chief, rates and 
routes section; Captain A. Whilldin, Jr., chief, clearance unit, 
rates and route section; Major L. D. Lally, chief, tank car sec- 
tion; Major C. R. Becker, chief, inland waterways section; 
J. K. Key, chief, motor freight section; Major H. M. Heimbaugh, 
chief, adjustments and classification section (additional duty); 
Major H. J. Carr, chief, rate adjustment unit, adjustments and 
classification section; Captain J. W. Croswell, assistant chief, 
rate adjustment unit, adjustments and classification section; 
Major H. H. Johnson, chief, classification unit, adjustments and 
classification section; Major E. B. Hull, assistant chief, classi- 
fication section; Captain T. R. Lynch, chief, transit unit, adjust- 
ments and classification section; Lt. C. W. Fiddes, chief, legal 
unit, adjustments and classification section (additional duty), 
and E. L. Hefron, acting chief, survey and analysis unit, ad- 
justments and classification section. 


Howell on Public Warehousing 


The nation’s public warehouses, which with their more than 
5,000 acres of enclosed space handle approximately 1,500,000 
carloads of freight each year in close coordination with trans- 
portation, solved a vital war problem of supply for the Army 
and Navy, J. W. Howell of San Fransicco, general president of 
the American Warehousemen’s Association, told a radio audi- 
ence August 19. He appeared as guest speaker on “Your Amer- 
ica,” the Union Pacific Railroad’s weekly radio program orig- 
inating in Omaha, Neb. 

At least half the available public warehouse space has been 
used by government-owned or government-controlled freight 
during the war, Mr. Howell stated. Contending that warehous- 
ing was one of the most important industries in America, and 
that its importance would increase as we progress, Mr. Howell 
said that “only through warehousing could material be accumu- 
lated in the necessary quantities at ports of embarkation; only 
through warehousing could supplies be stored near the bases 
of military training.” 

Commenting on the services of the warehousing industry in 
war and peace, Mr. Howell said: 


There is an interesting relationship between railroading and public 
warehousing. The railroads make materials useful by putting them 
into the places where they are needed. We make materials useful by 
holding them until the time they are needed. Because of warehousing, 
the railroads can operate more nearly balanced schedules throughout 
year, instead of the congested schedules that would result during heavy 
market periods if there were no warehouses. 
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reception to Rear Admiral Stanley V., 
Parker, captain of the port and retirin 
district coast guard officer, for his four 
years of distinguished service to the port, 
E. J. Barber, president of the association, 
presided over the affair, held on the 
floor of the Maritime Exchange. 
* * 


* 


* 


Ken Foster, Foster Freight Lines, won 
the golf championshiv of the Central 
Motor Freight Association at the asso- 
ciation’s annual tournament at Elmhurst 
Country Club, Elmhurst, Ill., August 16, 
with a score of 77. C. John Viking, Vik- 
ing Freight Lines, was second, and Jim 
Broderick, American Transportation 
Company, third. Harvey Fruehauf, Frue- 
hauf Trailer Company, led the visitors, 
followed by Walter Morrill, Highway 
Trailer Company. Walter F. Mullady, 
Decatur Cartage Company, first vice- 
president of the association was chair- 
man of the committee in charge. More 
than 200 participated. 


Harvester Co., 


* 


Navy as 


* 


The war has made America and the world more conscious of the 
field of materials handling. From the beginning of hostilities, only one 
word rivalled the word ‘‘man-power’”’ in importance—and that word is 
‘“‘supply.’’ Supply and man-power have brought us victory. And supply 
was solved only through the closely coordinated efforts of transportation 
and the warehouses of all types. ... 

The members of one of our divisions, the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses, will receive and give to the public the bene- 
fits of the experiments of the Refrigeration Research Foundation which 
is constantly seeking ways to create better products and to extend the 
field. Our merchandise division is likewise planning for a more ef- 
ficient handling and wider distribution of the world’s goods. 

The fighting is over. Our industry worked with the railroads and 
others to hasten the day. It is our aim to continue that cooperation. 
Teamwork helped to bring victory. We should continue it to have the 
full benefits of peace. 






A. W. A. GETS SERVICE CITATION 


Wilson W. Little, general secretary of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, in a circular letter to all members of 
the association, notifies them of the receipt by A. W. A. of a 
citation for distinguished service in war transportation from 
Director Johnson of the Office of War Transportation. His let- 
ter outlines the many ways in which the association and its two 
divisions, the Merchandise Division and the National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses, have cooperated, first with the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, and later with the 
O. D. T. Many warehousemen have served on the staffs of 
those bodies and other governmental agencies in wartime, says 
he, and hundreds have given their services to the Army and 
Navy. Both divisions established offices in Washington “to fa- 
cilitate the handling of mutual wartime interests of the govern- 
ment and the merchandise and refrigerated warehousing in- 
dustries,”’ he says. 
























CHICAGO I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The Chicago regional chapter, Association of Interstate 
Commerce Practitioners, will shortly hold an annual meeting 
to elect officers and members of the executive committee. The 
chapter’s nominating committee, headed by C. R. Hillyer, has 
submitted the following unanimous recommendations: 


General chairman, Lee R. Cowles, traffic manager, Standard Oii 
Co. (Ind.); vice-chairman, J. L. Sheppard, freight traffic manager, 
Illinois Central System; secretary-treasurer, Victor L. Emery, traffic 
manager, Mills Novelty Co.; for membership on the executive com- 
mittee: Lee J. Quasey, National Live Stock Marketing Association; 
Joseph Earl Flansburg, Chicago & North Western Railway; Carson L. 
Taylor, general attorney, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
pi = W. Burl Dalton, assistant general traffic manager, Kraft 

eese Co. 


WAR RECORD OF LEHIGH VALLEY 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad, in a “now it can be told” story, 
has just announced the part played by the railroad in serving 
Cavan Point, the pier in Jersey City that was the major am- 
munition shipping point during the war. The Lehigh Valley 
was the only railroad whose rails reached this pier, and over 
its rails passed 54,000 freight cars which were loaded into 1,800 
ammunition ships in the three years of the pier’s existence. The 
problem of guarding the cars spotted alongside the waiting ships 
against incidents that might cause an explosion or fire was a 
serious one, according to F. R. Gerard, president, “but our peo- 


ple worked in close harmony with the Army and there was not 
a single accident.” 
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Terminals: Providence, 10 Bucklin St., Gaspee 3288; Philadelphia, 
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Here’s how you can cut your paper work costs 
by using the Vari-Typer Composing Machine: 






















ange Your office typist composes a "master copy" of 
from | 2 Teport, bulletin, form, or tariff sheet, using | , 
s let- § a selection of Vari-Typer’s hundreds of different [ 
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Lae sub-heads, smaller space-saving type for text 
says J Matter, special-tariff type for symbols. The 
— "master copy" can be composed on a stencil paper 
vern- § Or metal plate, or on special paper for hectograph 
= im For offset printing, and is duplicated or offset 


printed in the usual way. 





‘state J The result is work which looks like printing, but 
— costs far less. Savings in supplies, stencils, 
, has} Paper, ink, metal or paper plates, are consid- 

| erable. Vari-Typer usually saves its cost ina 
<e year, sometimes on a single job. Scores of ship- | 
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NOTE—Items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have been added since the last issue 
of THE TRAFFIC WORLD. New assignments now on the Commission's docket of dates later 
than herein shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations and 
postponements announced too late to show the change in this docket will be noted else- 


where. 
om, ~* - eeoeaee Vt.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner 
y: 
* — 14635—Rutland R. R., reorganiza- 
on 


August 28—Washington, 
Md and Diamondson: 
. & S. 5354—Switching at Spencer Kellogg 
“& Sons, Decatur, Ill. 
August 28—Washington, 
Romero and Eddy: 
Finance 14990—Joint ee of D. L. & 
W. and Warren R for authority to 
merge latter into former. 
Finance 14991—Application of D. L. & W. 
for authority to issue securities and to 
assume obligation and liability. 
August 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 


Molster: 
* Finance ey ale e oa A.. T. and &. F. 
for authority to ac- 


ang C., BR. & P. 
quire a eh of O. C. J. by purchase of 
its stock and to lease and contract to 
operate its properties, in Oklahoma. 
Finance 15017—Appl. of A., T. and S. F. 
for authority to acquire trackage rights 
over a portion of Sou. Pac. in cities of 
Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif., and 
over certain lines of railroad of Pacific 
Electric Ry. on Long Beach, Calif. 
September 1—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 40: 
McC 75665, Sub. 12—Red Star Motor Coaches, 
Inc., Salisbury, Md., certificate to extend 
operations. 
September 4—Houston, Tex.—Hotel Ben Ml- 
lam—Examiner Borroughs: 
W-923—The Canal Lines, application. 
September 5—Allentown, Pa.—Federal Bldg.— 
Examiner Cave: 


D. C.—Examiners 


D. C.—Examiners 


MC 24491, Sub. 2—R. Weaver, Jordon, Pa., 

certificate to extend operations. 
September 5—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Yardley: 

MC 7971, Sub. 4—Russell C. House Trans- 
fer & Storage, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 

September 5—Baltimore, Md.—Assoc. of Com- 
merce—Examiner Cosby: 

MC 52837 Sub. 3—Maryland Pennsylvania 
Express, Baltimore, Md., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

September 5—Indianapolis, Ind.—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 72: 

MC 2401, Sub. 7—Motor Freight Corp., Terre 

Haute, Ind., certificate to extend opera- 


tions. 
September 5—Jacksonville, Fla.—Mayflower 
Hotel—Jt Bd. 205: 


MC 2900, Sub. 38—Great Southern Trucking 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

September 5—Lexington, Ky.—City Hall—Jt. 
Bd. 37: 

MC 105876—J. Harrod, Frankfort, Ky., cer- 
tificate. 

MC 105983—C. S. Davis, Sadieville, Ky., cer- 
tificate. 

September 5—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.— 
Bd. 240: 


MC 105816—F. L. Clark, Mammoth, Ariz., 


certificate. 
September 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Jt. Bd. 27: 


MC 13636, Sub. 5—Pitzer Bros., Jeannette, 
Pa., permit to extend operations. 
September 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Jt. Bd. 65: 


Dublin Port and Docks Board 


Appointment of General Manager of the Port of Dublin 


The Dublin Port and Docks Board, 
who are the Port Authority for 
Dublin, Ireland, desire to make an 
appointment of a suitable person to 
the position of General Manager of 
the Port, as defined by the Private 
Acts of the Board, and have re- 
quested the Local Appointments 
Commissioners to select on behalf 
of the Board and to recommend to 
the Board the candidate who is in 
the opinion of the Commissioners 
most fitted for the appointment. 


Salary Scale: Commencing £2,000 
per annum increasing by arinual in- 
crements of £100 to a maximum of 
£2,500 per annum. 


Each candidate must have at- 
tained the age of 30 years on or 
before 1st January, 1945. It is de- 
sirable that candidates should not 
be more than 45 years of age but 
applicants over that age will be con- 
sidered. 


Candidates must be well-educated 
and must have experience of admin- 
istration and organisation and of 


the conduct of negotiations and have 
a high standard of administrative 
ability, and have a satisfactory 
knowledge of public administration 
and finance. 


Application forms for and partic- 
ulars of the above-named position 
may be obtained from any of the 
following: 


The Secretary, Local Appoint- 
ments Commission, 45, Upper 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


The Consul-General for Ireland, 
Chrysler Building, 405, Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 


The Consul for Ireland, 84, State 
St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The Consul for Ireland, Wrigley 
Building, 400, North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

The Consul for Ireland, 681, Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif., 
U.S A. 

The High Commissioner for Ire- 
land, 140, Wellington St., Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 


Latest date for receiving completed application forms: 


Completed application forms must be forwarded direct to the Secretary, 
Local Appointments Commission, 45, Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, so as to 
reach him on or before 4th December, 1945. 
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MC 71226, Sub. 2—J. B. Gardner, Stoystown, 
Pa., certificate to extend operations. 
September 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hotel Roose. 

velt—Jt. Bd. 59: 
MC 59746, Sub. 2—Wampum Hardware Co, 
— Pa., permit, to extend opera. 
ons. 
ae ag 5—Portland, Me.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt, 


Bd. 70: 
MC ee oe F. O’Brien, Calais, Me., per. 
mit. 

Mc 105877 — MacGuinness’ 
mouth, Me., certificate. 
September 5—San Francisco, Calif.—U. S. Pp 

O. & Ct. Bldg.—Commissioner Barnarj 
and Examiner Haden: 
29015—San Francisco & Napa Valley R. R, 
vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
ee a 5—Sheridan, Wyo.—Fed. Bldzg~ 


MC 108835 Tony J. Pelesky & Son, Sher 
idan, Wyo., permit. 
September 5—Washington’ 


Express, Yar. 















D. C.—Examine 


ard: 

* MC 105320, Sub. 2—United States Traile 

Transport Co., Takoma Park, Md., certi 

ficate. 

September 5—Washington, 
Boss: 

MC 9738, Sub. 1—Hagerstown Storage an 

Transfer Co., Hagerstown, Md., certificatd 

to extend operations. 





D. C.—Examine 


August 25 


september 
It. Be 
MC 30156, 
Cc ‘levelar 
tions. 
MC 66562 
cy, Inc. 
extend 
September 
—-Exam 
W-923—T) 
September 
Examin 


september 
Examin 
MC 10576' 
tificate. 
Mc 10591 
ville, FP 
september 
Driscol 
MC 104805 
Md., ce 
gore 


September 
Jeffers 









a ee ee. a 
MC 1227, Sub. 1—Chelan Transfer Co., Inc *P*e™Per, 





Chelan, Wash., certificate to extend oper. 





MC _ 6651 

ations. Agency 
MC 105937—Earl Rash Transfer, Wenatchee, cate to 
Wash., certificate. MC 66562 
September 6—Atlantas Ga.—State Comm. Inc., } 


Examiner Yardley: 
MC 1124, Sub. 50—Herrin Transportation 
Co... Houston, Tex., certificate to exteni 


tend “o 
September 


operations. - be: 
September 6—Charleston, W. Va. — State eo 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 118: C 6990 
MC 1504, Sub. 66—Atlantic Greyhouni Colum! 
Corp., Charleston, W. Va., certificate t eratior 
extend operations. September 
September 6—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel- —Exal 
Jt. Bds. 193 and 9: MC 1055: 
MC 30697, Subs. 14 and 15—R. E. Dieck. Lafaye 
brader, Cincinnati, O., permits to extend ations. 
operations. i September 
September 6—Columbia, S. C.—Jefferson Ho Exami 
tel—Examiner Lyle: MC 8647 
Finance 14957—Appl. of Hampton & Branch Philad 


ville R. R. for authority to construct ay 
extension of line ef railroad from a a Sep 
near Hampton to a connection with 


operat 
tember 


L. at_Luray, and a connection with South “. = 
ern Ry. at a point near Lena, S. C. Agenc 

September 6—Jackson, Miss. —Robert E. Le to ext 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 97: 


MC 66562, Sub, 660—Railway Expresg SePtembe 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificatg MC 1231 
to extend operations. 


eas 3 ene Ky.—City Hall—J nt: 


cate. 


MC 23981, Sub. 1—Black Brothers Line September 
Richmond, Ky., certificate to extend op Carpe 
erations. MC 79 

—— > 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct. Marke 

Mc. 108857-Samuel Katz and Co., Camée PR on 

N. J., permit. ec" i 
September "¢—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct-Be riniree 
Examiner Cosby North 


MC 16743, Sub. 1-_Rietheimer and Barfiel 
Philadelphia, Pa., permit to extend oper “re 
ons 
September 6—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hotel Rooseg 28791—1 
velt—Examiner Burge: state 
MC 21623, Sub. 46—W. J. Dillner Transfe Septembe 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, Shelb 
September 6—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hotel Roos MC 29§ 
velt—Jt. Bd. 59: wardi 
* MC 35741, Sub. 1—Fusco Transfer, Coraop Septembe 


Olis, Pa., certificate to extend operations ia bie 
September 6—Providence, R. 1.—Main P. 0 : 


Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 134: tend 
MC 6879, Sub. 1—R. J. Moriarty, Prov Septembe 
dence, R. I., permit to extend operation Comr 
September 6—Scranton, Pa.—Casey Hotel- MC 14% 


Examiner Cave: Inc., 


MC 23929, Sub. 10—Alto Trucking Co., Int. tend 
West Hazleton, Pa., certificate to extell Septembe 
operations. Jt. E 


September 6—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bé Mc 903 
120: Lyne 
MC 49117, Sub. 1—Tidewater Express Cog «,. ition 
Inc., Aberdeen, Md., certificate to extenl Pp emb 
operations. ens E 
September 7—Butte, Mont.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bé poo 
MC 44790, Sub. 8—Maughan Co., Moorheatf§ ¢, aii 
Minn., certificate to extend operations. P thes 
September 7—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel- : 
Jt. Bd. 37: MC 90% 
MC 30697, Sub. 16—R. E. Dieckbrader, Cit _ 


cinnati, O., permit to extend operations e 
September 7—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel Sept» “mb 
Examiner Angle: Mc 11 

MC 30697, Sub. 17—R. E; Dieckbrader, Cit Co., 
cinnati, O., permit to extend operation oper: 
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september 7—Cleveland, O.—Hotel Cleveland 
—Jt. Bd. 117: 


McC 30156, Sub. 5—Lake Shore Cartage, Inc., 
Cleveland, O., certificate to extend opera- 
tions. 

MC 66562 Sub. 654—Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate to 
extend operations. 

september 7—New Orleans, La.—Hotel Jung 
—-Examiner Burroughs: 

w-923—The Canal Lines, application. 

September 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.— 
Examiner Cosby: 

MC 105932—Jackson & Gray Bus Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa., certificate. 

september 7—Scranton, Pa.—Casey Hotel— 
Examiner Cave: 

mc 105761—J. Pugarelli, Scranton, Pa., cer- 
tificate. 

MC 105917, Sub. 1—J. R. Lesoine, Tanners- 
ville, Pa., certificate. 
September 7—Washington, 

Driscoll: 
MC 104809, Sub. 16—S. Milkie, Silver Spring, 
Md., certificate to extend operations. 
September 7—Yakima, Wash.—Donnelly Ho- 
tel—Jt. Bd. 80: 
MC 76470, Sub. 1—E. E. Barnett, Yakima, 
Wash., certificate to extend operations. 
September 10—Birmingham, Ala. — Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel—Examiner Bradford: 

MC 73464, Sub. 22—Jack Cole Co., Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

September 10—Cleveland, O.—Hotel Cleveland 



















D. C.—Examiner 


—Jt. Bd. 117: 
MC 66562, Sub. 659— Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certifi- 


cate to extend operations. 

MC 66562 Sub. 661—Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

September 10— Indianapolis, Ind. —State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 72: 

MC 105839, Sub. 1—Transit Service Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., certificate. 

MC 69901, Sub. 4—Newsom Trucking Co., 
Columbus, Ind., certificate to extend op- 
erations. 

September 10—Montgomery, Ala.—U. S. Ct. 
—Examiner Yardley: 

MC 105548, Sub. 1—R. W. Tomlinson & Son, 
Lafayette, Ala., certificate to extend oper- 
ations. 

September 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.— 
Examiner Peterson: 

MC 86475, Sub. 5—Venango Trucking Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., certificate to extend 
operations. 

September 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 65: 

MC 66562, Sub. 663— Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate 
to extend operations. 

September 10—Scranton, Pa.—Casey Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 65 and Examiner Cave: 

MC 12310—Thompson Travel Bureau, Scran- 
ton, Pa., license. 

MC — Prutisto, Jessup, Pa., certifi- 
cate. 


































September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Carpenter: 
MC 37281, Sub. 2—R. P. Salyards, New 







Market, Va., certificate to extend opera 





tions. 

September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Cremins: 

Finance 10714—Alabama, Tennessee & 


Northern, reorganization. 


September 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel—Examiner Faul: 
28791—Rates on road aggregates within 
state of Georgia. 


September 11— Detroit, Mich. — Hotel Ft. 
Shelby—Examiner Burge: 

MC 29886, Sub. 15—Dallas & Mavis For- 
warding Co., Inc., South Bend, Ind. 

ae. 11—Fargo, N. D.—U. S. Ct.—ZJt. 

MC 2153, Sub. 7—Midwest Motor Express, 
Inc., Bismarck, N. D., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

September 11— Indianapolis, Ind.—State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 60: 

MC 1425, Sub. 8—Overland Freight Lines, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., permit to ex- 
tend operations. 

September 11—Lynchburg, Va.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 108: 

MC 903 Sub. 17—Falwell Fast Freight, Inc., 
——- Va., certificate to extend oper- 
ations. 

September 11—Lynchburg, Va.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 118: 

MC 903 Sub. 18—Falwell Fast Freight, Inc., 
Lynenbure, Va., certificate to extend oper- 
ations. 

September 11 Lynchburg, Va.—U. S. Ct.— 


Jt. Bd. : 

MC 903 Sub. 19—Falwell Fast Freight, Inc., 
I ne. Va., certificate to extend oper- 
ations. 

September 11—Mobile, Ala.—Cawthon Hotel 
--Examiner Yardley: 

MC 1124, Sub. 50—Herrin Transportation 
©o., Houston, Tex., certificate to extend 

operations. 



























September 11—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Examiner Cosby: 
MC 4199, Sub. 6—Vincent Goldere’s Sons, 
Inc., Morristown, N. J., permit to extend 
operations. 


September 11—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Jt. Bd. 305: 

MC 106019 — F. Asmussen, 

Island, N. Y., permit. 
September 11—Pasco, Wash.— Franklin 
County Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 80: 

MC 66562, Sub. 647—Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate 
to extend operations. 

September 11—Providence, R. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 321: 


Astoria, Long 


1.—Main P. O. 


MC 106043—L. B. Sunderland, Jr., Hope 
Valley, R. I., certificate. 

September 11—Springfield, Mass.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 295: 


MC 78451, Sub. 3—Charlie the Mover, 
Springfield, Mass., certificate to extend 
operations. 

mee oo 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
ard: 
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MC 63517, Sub. 8—Petroleum Carrier Corp., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

September 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Wilkinson: 

* Finance 10008—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 
reorganization: 

September 12—Baton Rouge, La.—Helidelberg 
Hotel—Examiner Lyle: 

Finance 14923—Appl. of No., T. & M. for 
authority to construct certain connecting 
tracks, and to abandon a car ferry, in 
East Baton Rouge and West Baton Rouge 
Parishes, La. 


September 12—Cheyenne, Wyo.—State Comm. 
Jt. Bd. 50: 


MC 730, Sub. 17—Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, certificate 
to extend operations. . 
September 12—Chicago, I!!l.—Hotel Morrison, 
Commissioner Patterson and Examiner 
Hoy: 
Ex Parte 104, Part 2—Practices of carriers 
affecting operating revenues or expenses, 


——— services, Corn Products Refining 
0. 























train. 


beyond expectation. 

















Whapons of War ae P. eace 


A lot of war weapons are being brought out con- 
stantly—such as the atomic bomb—yet one war 
and peace weapon of long standing is the freight 
Freight trains have been serving America 
since colonial days yet no one fully appreciated how tremendous 
they really are until when, in World War II, they performed ‘way 


Just as this railroad performance is important to America, not 
only at war but equally in peace, so is the function of interchange 
important to transportation and shipping. That is where the P. & 
P. U. Ry. comes into the picture, a veteran in 
such service for sixty-five years. 


With efficiency and speed, the P. & P. U.— 
the road that made Peoria famous as a GATE- 
WAY—assembles and reassorts freight cars 
and speeds them along to destination. 


Everybody's Gateway—Always Open 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Co. 


E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager — Union Station, Peoria, Ill. 


SWITCHING SERVICE BETWEEN 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.; Chicago & North Western 
Ry.; Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry.; Illinois Terminal Railroad Co.; Inland Waterways 
Corp.; Minneapolls & St. Louls R. R.; Alton Railroad; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; 
Illinols Central R. R.; Pennsylvania Railroad; Peoria Terminal R. R.; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad; New York, Chicago & St. 
Chicago & St. Louls Ry. (Peorla & Eastern); Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 


"One of America's Railroads — All United for Service in the Post-War Era." 








Louis Railroad; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


1. C. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical, authentic I. C. lay 
course available by mail. Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or those 
qualified to prepare for practice. Includes Freight Forwarder Act, 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, I, 


RATE CLERK—Must be familiar with truck rates in all territories, 


Give complete record. Carstensen Freight Lines, Inc., Clinton, Iowz. 

SITUATION WANTED—By Traffic Manager now employed. Seven 
years with rail, motor carriers and forwarders, plus six years Industria] 
Traffic. College graduate with Law School education. Now handling 
department of sixteen people in company engaged in heavy industry 
on international basis with several plants in U. S. Minimum salary, 
$6,000.00. Location no barrier but prefer Southeast. Box 398, Chicago 
office Traffic World. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER or assistant, age 45, over 1 
years’ practical experience, all phases including claims. LaSalle grad. 
uate. Presently employed. Wish change for greater responsibilities, 


Anywhere. Minimum salary $4,500. Box 394, Chicago office Traffic 
World. 


TRAFFIC MAN—Age 30, desires position in airline, trade association 
or industrial traffic dept. 8 yrs. experience with surface carriers. Details 
and references gladly furnished. Will consider foreign service. Box 
397, Traffic World Chicago office. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, age, 30, 10 years’ experience 
all phases industrial traffic and supervision, I. C. C. practitioner, desires 


permanent position industrial, railroad, or airline. Box 399, Chicago 
office Traffic World. 





TRUCK OPERATING RIGHTS to and from Northeastern States 
bought-sold-consolidated-leased-coordinated. Northeastern Truck Bu. 
reau, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Liberty 4444. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE TOOLS 8 pc. Tool Set $14.85, 10 pe. $19.85 
Wrench Set 6 pe. box end $7.85, open end set $9.85; Combination box 
and open 8 wrench set $14.85; Midget 4” or 3%” socket set and cas 
$19.85; Standard %” 15 pc. socket set in case $29.85; Tractor %4” 14 pc 
socket set in case $49.85. Immediate shipment! Clip ad, mail check 
now. Universal Tool Co., 1527 Grand TRW, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRANSPORTATION EXECUTIVE 


With at least five years’ experience in freight 
rate department of railroad, between 30 and 40 


years of age, assistant to traffic manager of 


large printing plant. Liberal compensation and 
excellent opportunity. State complete experi- 
ence and qualifications in reply. Box 395, Chi- 
cago office, Traffic World. 


FREIGHT CAR PRICES REDUCED! 


Now only half of recent peak prices— 
as low as $500! 


Which of these cars could you use? 


5—Hopper, Twin 50-Ton 
80—Hopper, Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 
20—Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10—Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 


7—Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft., 50-Ton 1 


‘—Oump, Magor. 30-Yd. 50-Ton: litt doors 
2—Dump, Clark Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton.; drop doors 
4—Dump, K & J Automatic Lift-Door, 37-Yd., 50-Ton 
10—Dump, K & J Automatic Lift-Door, 20-Yd., 50-Ton 
25—Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40-Ton Trucks 
_ 50—Tank, 10,000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 


Perhaps this list also has some other cars you could use to very 
beneficial advantage now? 


All cars are priced to sell 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years' experience 


13450 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 


a A ENR 
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DRILLMASTER 


In military camps drillmasters help convert raw recruits 
into precisely trained troops. In the Norfolk and Western 
Railway's great shops at Roanoke, Va., different kinds of 
“drillmasters” fashion steel into powerful, precisely designed 
steam locomotives and other rail equipment, which move our 
armed forces and help keep them adequately supplied. One 
of these Veteran Railroad Drillmasters is pictured above at 
work on a flue sheet for a modern locomotive. 

Since Pearl Harbor, this veteran and other N. & W. shop 
employees like him, have constructed 50 powerful new coal- 
burning locomotives. They have made heavy repairs to 
many thousands of freight cars, and maintained other units 
of equipment in top-notch condition. They have completely 
overhauled 208 locomotives of neighboring lines to help 
keep the wheels rolling on other railroads. And in addition, 


they have contributed directly to the war effort by com- 
pleting 86 contracts for vital war equipment needed by the 
Army. Navy and war industries, including the manufacture 
and processing of approximately 350,000 separate equipment 
parts. 

This “Know How” of shop workers and other N. & W. 
employees is what makes Precision Transportation, which 
enabled this railroad in 1944 to move the greatest volume 
of war and civilian traffic in its history, without serious con- 
gestion or delay. 

When final Victory is won, the experience, skill, and 
“Know How” of N. & W. employees will be devoted in the 
fullest measure to building a better America—an America 
of sound progress and sound peace among the nations of 
the world. 


Norfolk Westowe. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 































QUICK HANDLING AND SAFE STORAGE 


OF PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 


Perishable foods and other goods may be safely intrusted to 
Harborside cold-storage. Here, in the vast vaults of one of the 
world’s largest refrigerating warehouses, accurately controlled 
temperatures, ventilation, and humidity keep fresh vegetables, 
meats, dairy products, etc., at their peak of freshness ... by the 
cooling, freezing, or sharp-freezing conditions appropriate for 


each product. 


A portion of Harborside’s 3,000,000 cu. ft. of cold-storage 
space is available at the present time. All our dry-storage facili- 
ties are pre-empted by war... when the emergency is passed, 
we look forward, as war demands ease up, to welcoming peace- 


time business. 


Harborside is conveniently situated on the Hudson, just oppo- 
site New York City. It has direct connections with the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad, and with all other lines, via lighterage; 16-car 
placement. 8 minutes to Holland Tunnel and trunk highways. 


Low iasurance. Storage-in-transit privileges. 







WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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